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G 7 Modern Htna Plan service assures complete insurance protection fr 
your bank—often at a worth-while premium saving. It is sound and 


simple . . . organized into three clear, logical, comprehensiv 
steps. 


pri 


| ANALYSIS. A painstaking thorough study is made d 
both your insurance requirements and the program d 
insurance you now carry. 


2 PROTECTION. As a result of the above study, th 
insuring plan necessary to give you the best protection 
at the lowest cost is determined with exactness. 


3 CONTROL. The tna Plan “Insurance Control” fe 
ture provides a sure method of keeping your insuranc 
program up to date and in line with your ever-changing 
requirements. 
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N.__ This proved insurance service is ideal for the bank’s own protection, 
\\ and for properties in the care of its Trust Department. Ask you 
\ local Etna Agent for full information. 


/ AINA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY! 
Affiliated with ZEtna Life Insurance Company 


Automobile Insurance Company . Standard Fire Insurance Compatj 


Hartrorp 15, CoNNECTICUT 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


‘Entering the White House are shown, left 
to right, Robert V. Fleming, president, Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, D. C., and 
chairman, American Bankers Association’s 
Government Borrowing Committee; Joseph 
M. Dodge, president, The Detroit Bank, 
and president, American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and Dr. Harold Stonier, executive 
manager, A.B.A. This photograph was 
taken on the occasion of their visit to 
President Truman when Mr. Dodge pre- 
sented the Association’s anti-inflation pro- 
gram, which is discussed in this issue be- 
ginning on page 33. Mr. Dodge received 
from the President a letter (reproduced on 
page 45) approving the A.B.A. plan. 
An excerpt from the letter appears on the 
cover, and a discussion of it, together with 
other Washington viewpoints on the pro- 
gram, appear in the Washington article 
beginning on page 44. 
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When a banker thinks about checks in 
terms of quality and functional value heis 
naturally attracted to La Monte Safety 


— product which has served the 
a 50 well it has become 


nation so long and 
the acknow edged 


leader in ts field. 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 
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Save and Produce 


Tus number of BaNxinc’ finds the 
American Bankers Association’s credit 
policy program well-started on its anti- 
inflation way. 

The series of cross-country meetings, 
at which the program for constructive 
purpose lending is being outlined to 
banking leaders who will relay it to 
every bank in the nation, opened at 
Columbus, Ohio, January 23. It ends in 
New York City on February 27. 

These meetings serve as the spring- 
boards for the banks’ voluntary efforts 
to see that credit is wisely channeled 
and that saving is encouraged. The 
impetus provided by the program’s 
early stages must be reinforced by 
clear-sighted bankers and businessmen 
who realize the importance of using 
credit wisely at this critical time. 

President TRUMAN, to whom the pro- 
gram was outlined in Washington by 
Josepu M. Donce, head of the Associa- 
tion, has expressed his approval. 


Banking Presents .. . 


Tae bankers’: plan for guarding the 
credit front is extensively covered in 
this issue, starting on page 33. 


Approaches to commercial, consumer, 
mortgage and agricultural lending, 
under present conditions, are considered 
separately, and suggested practices and 
policies are outlined in much the same 
manner as they are being presented at 
the 12 regional conferences. 

Thus we offer a birdseye view of a 
vast voluntary cooperative effort to 
keep the national economy from serioys 
trouble. 


“Everybody's Job” 


Sourrrementinc our report on the 
bank campaign against inflation is an 
account of one big manufacturer’s ef- 
forts in the same direction. 

General Electric Company is offering 
to its 197,000 employees and to the 
public in their communities a carefully 
worked out plan that emphasizes the 
need for saving as well as producing if 
the inflation battle is to be won. 

Neither price cuts nor production can 
cure or curb inflation by themselves, 
says G. E. “The whole American public 
must support the campaign by holding 
on to its old savings and by making 
substantial savings out of present in- 
come, even if this means considerable 
self-denial.” 

The company’s plans for the battle 
are outlined on page 50. 


Thermometry in Banking 


Win characteristic directness, Messrs. 
IRWIN and KIRKPATRICK go to their 


“Oh, just to be funny I thought we'd call it that. The young lady cashes hat 
checks here, y’ know” 


UL. 
> 


MERCHANTS and manufac- 
turers interested in importing 
from Australia may order a 
free copy of this informative 
booklet from their bankers or 
direct from:— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Department 
Sydney, Australia. 


NA4703A 


WALLETS and 
ENVELOPES 


Safeguard 
Registered Deposit Receipts for 
Burroughs Commercial Teller's 


Machines 


For Banks equipped with Burroughs 
Commercial Teller’s Machines, William 
Exline Inc. has available an extensive 
line of high quality wallets and en- 
velopes for keeping registered deposit 
receipts. Provide your customers 
with the best. We invite your inquiry 
for samples and further information. 


Manufacturers of 


e Savings Passbooks 

e Commercial Passbooks 

e Pocket Check Cases 

e Personalized Check Cases Bill Straps 

e@ Passbook Envelopes e Coin Wrappers 

e Machine Posting Passbooks e Pen Ruled Forms 
e Deposit Receipt Envelopes and Wallets 


William 
ue. 


1274 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohi 


e Loan Passbooks 


e Deposit Slips 
Statement Sheets 
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— SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 


Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


w 


“This automobile stock, convertible 
ferred—I wonder if I could exchange it for 
a club coupé type?” 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


INC. 
48 Wall Street, New York 5 HAnover 2-2727 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati St.Louis San Francisco 


point in this month’s cartoon story, 
“The Deep Freeze or the Sunshine 
Treatment?” 

The theme is customer relations 
temperatures, and the contrast between 
a bank in which the lobby atmospher 
is well below 32 degrees Fahrenheit and 
one that basks in Florida and/or Cali- 
fornia comfort is so effectively draw 
that we recommend a quick turn to 
CONDENSED pages 48 and 49. 

STATEMENT OF CONDITION You'll chuckle as you see the Kirk- 

At the Close of Business December 31, 1947 patrick icicles melt. 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and with the Federal Reserve Bank . . > 175, rey 91 -ni 
Due from Other Banks pritvsys The Forty-niners 


United States Government Securities . 191 004,726.16 $263,089,726.01 

897,580.00 Jusr as we were looking for a good 
Miscellaneous City and County Warrants 2,537.87 angle on the centennial of gold’s dis- 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Loans and Discounts. 29,276,053.13 covery in California, along came a 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures 4.00 


of and Acceptances ‘ a3 contribution from BANKING’s HERBERT 
ustomers’ Liability Under Loan Commitment Agreements . . . . 079,166. } j } 

Accrued Interest Receivable on Loans and Securities . . . . . . 713,503.31 BratTeER, in Washington, which filled 


Total . . . 3300,716,470.99 the bill. 
Depesies LIABILITIES Hers sent a photostat, from the 
tS: 


Time 78,872,337.35 ° 
Public Funds and United States War Loan written by one J. COLLIER, collector ol 


Deposit Account. . wa 16,723,572.44 $279,233,639.22 customs at San Francisco, to Secretary 


Loan Commitment Agreements. 6,079,166.64 of the Treasury W. M. MEREDITH on 
Interest Collected but Unearned . ee eye 37,644.75 


Reserved for Dividends, Interest, Taxes and Insurance... 714,668.02 November 13, 1849, Reporting “the 
very condition of things in the ‘State o 
Undiv .300,000. $14,300,000.00 California’ ”’ (which that day was elect- 
- + SRO7164702 ing its first governor) “and the business 

of this office,” Mr. CoLtrer’s commuti- 

| cation reflects the glitter of the gold 
boom. 
FARMERS MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK He is, he writes, a very busy man, for 
OF LOS ANGELES there are 312 ships in port and the prob- 


lems are numerous and weighty. The 
THE OLDEST BANK IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA volume of business has greatly surprised 
MEMBER him; it will be necessary to hire more 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION ¢ FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM help. 
| (CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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» am financial interest in hotels, stores, restau- 
rants and office buildings calls for a careful con- 
sideration of Better Air Conditioning. 

Survey after survey has indicated the income- 
building advantages of air conditioning systems 
that adequately cool, dehumidify, circulate, filter, 
and ventilate the air for all types of business. 


You can get such a system when you insist on 
General Electric equipment .. . installed to Gen- 
eral Electric standards. 


“INVESTMENTS PROTECTED” 


by Better Air Conditioning 


In your own bank, too, General Electric Better 
Air Conditioning can mean more comfort to 
clients and depositors ... greater efficiency from 
employees . . . easier cleaning. 


We suggest you discuss the profit building pos- 
sibilities of air conditioning with an expert in the 
field—your local General Electric dealer or con- 
tractor. General Electric Company, Air Condi- 
tioning Department, Section A8352, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Better Air Conditioning 
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FOR EVERY DEPARTMENT OF YOUR BANK 


POCKET SIZE 
IMPRINTED CHECKS 


Personalized WITH DEPOSITOR'S NAME 


FOR 
7. Personal Checking Accounts 
2. Special Checking Accounts 


A. Where Bank does imprinting on premises 
B. Where Bank does not do imprinting 


3. CheckMaster and Chexcel “Full Service” 
Special Checking Plans 


A. Where bank does imprinting on premises 
B. Where Bank does not do imprinting 


4. Checkretary 


An unusual Pocket Secretary combination 
with Personalized Deposit Slips and Checks. 
(Personalized Deposit Slips optional with Bank). 


270 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


To keep your letters out of that popular file, 
the wastebasket... put your story on a subtly 
different paper—a paper that matches the 
importance of your story. Ask your printer. 
Because he is wise in the wherefores of 
paper it’s more than likely he will recom- 
’ mend that you use Rising Line Marque. 


Rising Line Marque 


25% rag exclusive pattern inspired 
by Italian Handmade paper ¥ 2 weights 
V 3 pastel shades and white 
v¥ envelopes in 6 sizes 


excellent printing surface for die-stamp- 5... 


ing, lithography, gravure or letterpress 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


CARTA 
AT $3.000,000 


“Come on, Ann, stop window shopping” 


And the prices! 

“Flour is this day selling at Forty 
Dollars per bbl., and Pork at $60. For 
boarding, the average is Five dollar 
per day, without rooms or lodging. A 
small room, barely sufficient to contain 
a single bed, rents readily at $150 per 
month. Wood is Forty Dollars per cord; 
and every article is at like rate. It is 
impossible therefore to retain Clerks or 
other officers, without the payment of 
salaries corresponding with the er 
penses of living.” 

Collector COLLIER is occupying the 
old Mexican custom house, and it’sa 
dreary, leaky place. But: 

“Owing to the rates for rent, I am 
afraid to lease a building. One for my- 
self, containing four rooms, two below 
and two above, without fireplaces, was 
offered to me yesterday at Two thou 
sand, four hundred dollars per month.” 

Well, maybe we still have something 
to be thankful for, even in these exper 
sive days when the gold has been care- 
fully reinterred at Fort Knox. 


Safe-keeping Object Lesson 


Two Baltimore men walking down 
Light Street recently found a $20 bill 
on the sidewalk almost in front a 
the Baltimore Nationa] Bank. They 
promptly inserted this ad in the Sun: 
“Found—Money. Tell where, when 
and amount lost. Box 11211.” 


rw" e 
Kising Papers 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass 


Judging by the number of answers it 
was evident that many Baltimoreats 
had been victims of hard luck or cate 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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NOW YOU CAN 


Micro-Records 
without leaving 
your chair! 


No need now for jumping back and forth between - 


micro-record cabinet and reader. Just place your 
reader on top of this new desk-height film cabinet. 
Rolls can be inserted in it quickly from the drawers 
below, then examined in comfort from a chair. You 
save time, space, energy. 


And better still—attach a posting table to this 
cabinet. Then you can store, view and transcribe 
your micro-records with one compact unit. Note 
that the drawers have crosswise partitions. You 
can even re-file film boxes without moving from 
your seat. 


AUTOMATICALLY MAINTAINS 
51% HUMIDITY 


There’s a lot more than convenience to this cabi- 
net, too. It holds microfilm copies of more than one 
million letter-sized records which in their original 
form would require over seventy standard filing 


Ston Paying Rent! 


Save money by owning your own 
microfilming equipment. You can 
buy—as well as lease—a Film-a-rec- 
ord and Reader now. Immediate de- 
livery on both. Write for details. 
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cabinets to house. And it is built to protect them so 
perfectly that they will last longer than the finest 
rag paper. A special chemical regulates the mois- 
ture content of the air within the cabinet to main- 
tain approximately 51% humidity, thus providing 
the best possible housing for your microfilm. This 
is the only cabinet designed to meet all specifica- 
tions of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

The cabinet is handsomely finished in our new 
Gray-Rite and equipped with satin aluminum 
hardware. Drawers have cradle type ball-bearing 
roller extension slides and latches. 


Get both efficiency and protection in storing 
your microfilm of “passing through” records, 
monthly statements, and transit letters. Investigate 
this new desk-height cabinet today. For full infor- 
mation, write to Remington Rand Inc., Photo Rec- 
ords Division, Room 1640, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


[ tf an nk hy 
For greater business efficiency—use photography 
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Wars? . Depressions? . . . Inflation? 

‘“‘Why we've seen 61 years of them,” says American Mutual's 
Mr. Friendly, “‘and in every one of our 61 years, we've paid our 
policyholders dividends of at least 20%. No other liability insur- 
ance company can say that! 

“And a saving like this is really worth thinking about in 
these days of rising costs. For instance, it would make quite 
a difference in the cost of your own workmen’s compensation 


AMERICAN MUTIAL.. 


insurance, your own employees’ group accident and health 
insurance and other casualty lines. 

“Thinking also of your Trust Officers and the insurance 
problems they are called upon to discuss with clients, deposi- 
tors and borrowers, I thought you and they would like to 
know about this savings opportunity which American Mutual 
offers on practically every type of protection except life. 

“But that isn’t the only way American Mutual can help you 


. the first American liability insurance company 
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Pr eC 7; TY (4 STORY ABOUT FACTS AND FIGURES) 


by Mt Friendly 


and your customers. The real security behind most loans is, of 
course, earning power. Sometimes, even a small accident wipes 
out a tremendous lot of earning power. So I thought you'd like 
to know about American Mutual's I. E. Loss Control. This 
special American Mutual service not only serves to prevent 
accidents, but works to keep production — and earnings — 
flowing smoothly, even if an accident does occur. No, this 
service does not cost extra, it’s part of every industrial policy. 


Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! 


© 1948. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


“There’s a lot more about American Mutual that I'd like to 
tell you, like the fact it’s America’s oldest liability insurance 
company . . . but there’s not much room left on this‘ page . . . 

“However, I'll be, back in this magazine with more facts. . . 
See you soon.” 
REMEMBER: ALL AMERICAN MUTUAL POLICIES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE 
Total Liabilities Total Surplus 
$58,761,868 $15,835,562 


Total Claims Total Dividends to Policyholders 
$301,444,045 $110,698,159 


Nearly 80% of all assets in U.S. Gov't, first grade industrial, 
railroad, public utility bonds. 


Total Assets 
$74,597 A31 
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WHY BANKERS TRUST CREDIT 


HEN credit information is needed, a prompt 
report that is accurate, complete, and specifically 
directed to the problem is essential. 


That is why a Bankers Trust Credit Information Letter 
is based on interviews with suppliers, customers, com- 
petitors, banks, trade associations, and established 
credit agencies. That is why each credit inquiry re- 
ceives the personal attention of an experienced credit 
officer. 


We know that an-inquiry calling for detailed, hard- 
to-get facts cannot be answered as the result of a rou- 
tine investigation. 


6 MEN SPENT A TOTAL OF 


28 HOURS GATHERING THE 


FACTS‘\IN THIS LETTER 


INFORMATION IS DEPENDABLE 


Another plus factor is the organization of our Credit 
and Security Research Department along industry 
lines, where trained analysts work together in sections 
specializing in important industries. Here, the infor 
mation obtained by our investigators is appraised in 
the light of current trade conditions, assuring the 
proper evaluation of the significant facts. 


This is what it takes to prepare a Bankers Trust 
Credit Information Letter—a \etter 

which reflects the seasoned 

judgment of experienced 

credit men. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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jusT A MINUTE—Continued 


. Amounts reported lost ranged 
from $5 to $500, and the circumstances 
were equally varied. But no one had 
mislaid a twenty on Light Street in 
front of the Baltimore National, so the 
two men, after paying 80 cents for the 
dlassified ad, split the difference. 

Joun E. BEAHN of the American 
Credit Indemnity Company, who told 
ys this story, remarked about the 
amounts of loose cash which, the replies 
indicated, were being carelessly carried 

men, women and children. 

“The farmers of Russia,” he said, 
* “certainly must have been cured of 
keeping money in old pots by the action 
of the government. Maybe over here 
our banks could promote the idea of 
keeping money in a safe place.” 

They do, Mr. Beahn, but some folks 
won’t listen. 


The Boys 


We refer not to the Harvard gray- 
beards whom Doctor OLIVER WENDELL 
HoimeEs toasted so eloquently at the 
class reunion, but to the garden variety 
comprising the membership of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Scout Week is February 6 to 12, and 
in that period the 14 million American 
males who are or have been Scouts in 
the 38 years of the organization’s 
existence will, we hope, either be un- 
usually busy at good deeds or remem- 
bering (with a glow) the days when 
they, too, strove to uphold the Scout 
Law. 

The BSA this year is emphasizing 
conservation of food and natural re- 
sources, garden planting, safety and 
fre prevention, home repairs and 
personal health checkup. It will also 


“So, if you'll lend me another $30 I can pay 
what I owe” 


February 1948 


STATEMENTS 


“Let’s see, there should be a way of mov- 
ing that statement window nearer my desk” 


continue to help the reconstruction of 
Scouting abroad. The theme of the 
Week is: “The Scout Citizen at 
Work—in his home, in his community, 
in his nation, in his world.” 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER’S famous 
essay on boyhood says: “One of the best 
things in the world is to be a boy; it 
requires no experience to be one, but 
needs some practice to be a good one.” 

And Scouting provides that practice. 


Maple Leaf Forever 


Tue Canadian Bank of Commerce has 
paid an unusual tribute to the members 
of its staff who enlisted in World War 
II. It has published a handsome 231- 
page book composed for the most part 
of brief biographical sketches of the 
1,523 men and 158 women who left 
jobs in the bank for service. 

One hundred and thirty-three of them 
didn’t come back; 107 received gazetted 
honors and awards. Their names are 
prominently displayed in the volume, 
which is dedicated “to those enlisted 
men of the staff who gave their lives 
in the Second World War and to those 
who, surviving the war, have either 
returned to duty with this bank or 
found their vocation in other fields of 
endeavor.” 

Banking’s war job on the home front 
is reviewed in appendices. ; 

“Those who gave their lives,” says 
Vice-president and General Manager 
S. M. WeEpp in his foreword, “will ever 
be held in grateful remembrance. For 
the most part they were very young; 
their average age was only 24. But in 
the few years they lived, and in many 
instances in the few months they served 
in uniform, they became part of a herit- 
age their country is proud to hand on 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN F, HOLLENBECK, PRESIDENT 
HOME OFFICE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


* 
CONSUMER 
CREDIT 
INSURANCE 
* 


The Pioneer Independent 
Company . . . Exclusive 
Specialization since 1926 
Operating Coast to Coast 


on tthe Debtor. 9f tthe Chadiiot 


POLK'’S 
—=—BANKERS= 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


* 
Preferred for constant daily 


references by all—from the 
small count y banks to the many 
departments of the large city 


Bankers from coast to coast 
automatically call this service— 


The Bank 
* 


MARCH 1948 EDITION 
Now in Preparation 
Single issue price $27.50 
Five year rate $20.00 an issue 


* 
R. L. POLK & CO. 


431 Howard Street Detroit 31, Michigan 
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CANADIAN-AMERICAN 


ommeztce 


Good neighbors in business as 
well as in social relations, i 
and Americans for more than a cen- 
tury have carried on ever-increasing 
tradeacrossa freeand peaceful border. 

The Bank of Montreal has been a 
consistently growing factor in that 
inter-nation trade. Beginning in 
1817 with one office and a staff of 
seven, the Bank has grown steadily 
and has kept pace with Canada’s 
needs and with Canadian-American 
commerce. 

Today the Bank offers to Ameri- 
cans dealing with Canadians a nation- 
wide, modern banking service with 
a network of branches covering the 
Dominion. 

Our assets are more than $1,700,- 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


000,000, and wesafeguard overa mil- 
lion deposit accounts of customers. 

Our services include creditand mar- 
ket information, deposit and loaning 
facilities, commercial credits, col- 
lections and payments, assistance on 
the intricacies of foreign exchange, 
and special wire connections to speed 
transactions. 

Inquire at one of our American 
Offices or at the Head Office, 
Montreal. 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


LOTS OF LITTLE ORDERS 


Even tho the trend in printing, as in 
other fields, has been toward bigger 
mechanical equipment and larger units 
of sale, DeLuxe for years has focused 
on small, fast machines so as to be in 
position to produce lots of little 
orders. 


Last year we made checks for 9,756 
banks and the total billing to some 
of them was so small that many print- 
ers would feel it hardly worth record- 
ing. Nothing tickles us more, how- 
ever, than to make out a nice new 
sales card for a bank we never sold 
before and record thereon $1.35, or 
$2.90, or perhaps even as much as 
$4.50. 


It is harder to build a business made 
up of tiny units, but it is a nice busi- 
ness when it finally gets rolling. To 


keep it rolling you have to maintain 
a dependable, service-conscious or- 
ganization. So DeLuxe is dependable, 
and if you should happen to have 
one little order — say for 200 Per- 
sonalized Checks — we'd like to have 
it. Should you happen to have a hun- 
dred thousand such orders, we'd like 
to have them too. 


What we are trying to say — poorly 
expressed, perhaps —is that we not 
only are dependable but rather big, 
in a small sort of way, and we can 
handle lots of little orders in a fast, 
accurate manner. With five plants, all 
with the same standards of workman- 
ship, all with identical procedures, all 
with the same type of equipment, we 
can meet some pretty exacting deliv- 
ery deadlines. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


to succeeding generations.” 

After World War I the bank pub. 
lished, in two volumes, excerpts from 
letters written home by enlisted stag 
members, their biographies and ap. 
counts of the actions in which they 
fought. 


Free Loan 


Waen the Harry G. Quinns of 
Pittsburgh borrowed $210 from the 
Peoples First National Bank and Trust 
Company they didn’t expect that the 
loan would be repaid by the bank! 

Not long after the commitment had 
been made they got a receipt for the full 
amount from President Rosert (. 
Downie who informed them that their 
loan had been No. 100,000 in the Time 
Plan Department and that to celebrate 
so prominent a milestone the bank was 
paying it off for them. 

What’s more, Mr. Downie said a 
personal savings account had been 
opened for R1cHARD O’MALLEY Quin, 
aged one year, the Quinns’ only child. 
Mr. Quinn served three and a half years 
in the armed forces during the war. 


Fortunes in Friends 


OOKING over the extensive collection 
of banks’ year end financial reports in 
this issue, one’s attention is particularly 
held by the Bank of America’s copy, 
headed “A Fortune in Friends.” In- 
cluded is this sentence from a state 
ment by President L. M. GIANNIN: 
“These customers, including millions 
of men and women as well as business 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 


“T'll write you out a check, but promise me 
you won’t try to cash it” 


“WARREN 
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You probably have one favorite camera 
—one favorite lens. You find that you 
get the best pictures—the best results 


—with equipment you prefer using. 


Odds are that the typewriter you’d use 
would be a Royal—the typewriter that’s 
built up a preference equal to that of 
the next three leading typewriters to- 
gether. 


To get the best results from your 


secretarial staff, supply them with 
Royals. The preferred typewriter! The 
World’s No. 1 Typewriter! 


Preference for Royal equals the combined 
preference for the next three... 


1. Popularity! Just look how Royal rates with secretaries and 
typists. A national survey shows that preference for Royal 
equals the combined preference for the next three most popu- 
lar typewriters. Your typists will do more work, better work on 
machines they prefer to use. 


2. Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter! Meaning 
—higher production per machine! 


3. Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. 
Royals stand up . . . spend more time on the job, less time out 
for repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for your 
typewriter investment! 


ROYAL— World’s No. 1 Typewriter 
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repared by LAWRENCE 


...to help inform the businessman 
who needs to borrow 


beyond his open line of credit 


“This new FREE BOOK can increase your opportunities 


to make safe, profitable loans through warehouse 


receipts issued by America’s largest, strongest and 
most experienced field warehouse organization. 
Write us for extra copies without charge for 


distribution to your clients. 


| AWRENCE W AREHOUSE (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DIVISION OFFICES: 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. NEW YORK5, N.Y. 
4 N. LaSalle Street 72 Wall Street 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIF. 
37 Drumm Street 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


concerns, both large and small, const}. 
tute a fortune in friends . . . an agge 
which can never be evaluated.” 


The “Olds” Have It 


In December we relayed Cartoonist 
Dick Ericson’s suggestion that Bank. 
ING’s readers decide whether he should 
give his pen-and-ink females The New 
Look, or leave them as they are—curved 
and sartorially uninhibited. So ye 
invited a vote. 

Frankly, the number of replies was 

disappointing; but there was compen- 
sation in the enthusiastic and unani- 
mous decision for the “‘old style.” 
For instance, President GEorGE M, 
REEVES of The First National Bank, 
Vinita, Oklahoma, wrote: “Wait a 
minute while I adjust my bifocals . . . 
I'll vote for the old, by hickory!” 

Cartoonist WARREN EVANS, JR., who 
is not faced by a hemline decision be- 
cause virtually all of his Banxine 
people are males, said: “I vote for the 
‘old look.’ It’s new enough for me!” 

When R. J. ZoLG, assistant cashier of 
the Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Arizona, read our December invitation 
to ballot, he reached for his scissors and 
two rubber stamps. Cutting the “old 
and new” drawing from page 14 (it’s 


reproduced herewith), he placed a red 
ink “Certified”’ across the damsel at the 
left, a vigorous “Return to Maker” on 
her girl friend. 

“T do not believe any comments 
other than those inscribed on the at- 


tached item are necessary,” he wrote. 
“T feel very strongly about this.” 

So, the Ericson ladies remain a 
they were. 


Los Angeles * Boston * Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ©* Buffalo © Cleveland * Cincinnati 

Kansas City © St.Louis © Atlanta * Charlotte « Jacksonville * New Orleans * Houston 

Dallas * Denver * Phoenix * Seattle * Portland © Stockton * Fresno * Washington, D.C. 
Manila, P. I. 
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OLF packs ranged the woods and 

the rocks swarmed with rattle- 
snakes 300 years ago in the region where 
the Bartow Mansion now stands in New 
York’s Bronx County. Harried settlers 
offered a bounty of twenty shillings “for 
every grown wolf killed by a christian 
but only half as much when it was de- 
stroyed by an Indian” and decreed that 
“one day every spring be improved for 
the destroying of rattlesnakes.” Even 
more deadly than these natural enemies 
of man were hostile Indian tribes. 

To this harsh country came Anne Hut- 
chinson, vainly seeking a “Land of 
Peace” after religious persecution, but 
marauding savages killed her and all her 
family except for one little girl. Accord- 


Graceful staircase, one of many inventive details. 
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ing to legend, 
this sole survi- 
vor of the mas- 
sacre was taken 
by the Indians 
and later mar- 
ried a chief. 

Today, in a 
community of suburban homes and 
apartment houses, modern parkways 
have replaced the trails of the long-van- 
ished Indians. In the words of an old 
chief, “Your Empire State was once 
laced by our trails, trails that we have 
trod for centuries, trails worn so deep 
by the feet of the Indian that they be- 
came your roads of travel.” 

In Pelham Bay Park in the northern- 
most limits of New York City the Bartow 
Mansion marks, in a figurative sense, the 
end of a trail leading back to many fam- 
ilies who figured prominently in the 
region’s history, principally the Bartows 
and the Pells. 

In 1654 Thomas Pell purchased 9,000 
acres from the Indians and became first 
Lord of the original Manor of Pelham, 
comprising the present Pelham Bay Park 
and many nearby towns. Tradition has 
it that the deed of purchase was signed 
by the Indian chief who married 
Anne Hutchinson’s daughter. A 
granddaughter of this union later 
married Thomas Pell, third Lord 
of the Manor, from whose eleven 
children many of the Pell family 
trace their descent. FIRE 


Dining room, like the home's exterior, follows Grecian style of architecture. 


This third Lord’s grandson, John Bar- 
tow, bought the manor house in 1790. 
Aaron Burr, who had married the former 
Theodosia Bartow, was one of many 
famous guests entertained there by the 
wealthy and influential proprietor. In 
1836 John’s grandson, Robert Bartow, 
acquired the estate and built the present 
house which remained in the family’s 
possession till 1888 when New York 
City purchased it for park development. 

Restored and refurnished in the orig- 
inal period through the efforts of the 
International Garden Club, the beauti- 
fully proportioned mansion now stands 
as one of the few remaining links with 
the region’s past. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 


protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME « 
SPrswrance 


Company 


NEW YORK 
AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 
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Centennial of California Gold 


s year is being celebrated in Cali- 
fornia as Gold Discovery Centennial 
Year in commemoration of the dis- 
covery of gold by James W. Marshall 
at Sutter’s Mill on January 24, 1848. 
Next year, 1949, is set aside officially 
as Gold Rush Centennial Year. These 
events will be celebrated in a big way 
on the Coast, and the Post Office De- 
partment is issuing a special postage 
stamp. California also wanted the mint 
to strike commemorative gold coins, 
but the Government isn’t issuing any 
“real money” nowadays. The best the 
Californians can hope for is some gilded 
souvenir pieces. 

At Coloma, California, a special 
Centennial Celebration of Gold Dis- 
covery will be held January 23 and 24, 
and sometime in June there will be 
a Gold Rush Revival Celebration at 
Auburn, Placer County. 

A semicentennial celebration was held 
in 1898 when, by coincidence, the big 
news of the day was of the opening of 
the Klondike, which, according to a 
contemporary writer, was “a gold rush 
without a parallel, which dwarfs the 
Forty-Nine rush to California, and the 
great stampede to the Ballarat diggings 
in Australia ten years later.” 

But, even so, the Sutter Mill dis- 
covery was not minimized by writers 
who, in 1898, looked back 50 years to 
the stirring events of the mid-Nine- 
teenth Century. John S. Hittell, for 
example, enumerated some of the re- 
sults of the discovery in the following 
words: “The state [California] has be- 
come one of the most noted gardens, 
pleasure grounds and sanitariums of 


CULVER SERVICE 
The cut above shows an unwitting scientific 
prophecy of 100 years ago. The jet propelled 
Forty-niner is saying: “I wish Jemima could 
see me now, goin’ through the Firmament 
like a streak of greased lightnin’ on a Tele- 
graphic wire; I guess she’d feel a sorter vexed 
that she didn’t pack up her fixin’s and go 
"long—When I get to Californy I'll let others 
do the diggin’s while I do the swappin’s!” 
On his back is a SPatent Gold Washing 

Machine” 
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the world; and San Francisco is one of 
the most intellectual and brilliant, and 
in many respects one of the most inter- 
esting of cities. To the United States 
the California gold discovery gave a 
vast increase of national wealth; great 
attractiveness of immigration from 
Europe; a strong stimulus to shipping; 
the development of the mineral wealth 
of Nevada, Idaho and Utah; and the 
vast railroad system west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

“Profoundly Agitated. . .” 


“But Marshall’s find did not limit 
its great influences to our continent. 
It aroused and stimulated industrial 
activity in all the leading nations. It 
profoundly agitated all the countries of 
South America. It shook Europe and 
Asia. It caused the first large migration 
of the Chinese across the Pacific. It 
opened Japan to the traffic of Christen- 
dom. It threw a belt of steam around 
the globe. . . . It brought the Pacific 
Ocean within the domain of active 
commerce. Directly and indirectly it 
added $3,500,000,000 to the stock of 
the precious metals, and by giving the 
distribution of this vast sum to the 
English-speaking nations added much 
to their great industrial and intellectual 
influence.” 


Right, contemporary sketch of the site of 
the gold discovery, and, below, a modern 
photograph of the historical spot 


John Augustus Sutter—who with 
Marshall constructed the sawmill where 
gold was found by the latter in the 
tail-race—was a Swiss, a fact of present. 
day interest since Switzerland and the 
United States are the two countries 
most plentifully supplied with mone. 
tary gold. Sutter reached California by 
way of New York, Santa Fé, Fort Van. 
couver, Honolulu and Alaska. From 
the obliging Mexican Governor of Calj- 
fornia he obtained a demesne, which 
he called New Helvetia but which js 
better known as Sutter’s Fort, now 
a museum. Eventually, he found him. 
self unable to hold on to his land grant, 
Sutter always hoped Congress would 
recognize his claims. To press these he 
came to Washington in 1880, but failing, 
died in a small hotel near the Capitol. 

Marshall, also, died in poverty, in 
spite of the vast wealth of which his 
discovery was the harbinger. 


CULVER SERVICE 
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Wipe wort? 


Briefly— 


An alarm clock is a useful mechanism, 
but about 6 A.M. we don’t like that 
sort of “ting.” 


In the old days a depression was a 
period when you had patches on tubes and 
frousers. 


Advertising makes you think you 
have always longed for something you 
never even heard of before. 


The United States is learning that in 
modern world politics the balance of power 
is a bank balance. 


Calling some men presidential pos- 
sibilities places a terrific strain on the 
word “possibility.” 


The fellow who can’t take time to stop 
at a railroad crossing has plenty of time 
at the funeral. 


Every year is leap year for the 
pedestrian. 


Amplifiers ease the strain on public 
speakers. What is needed now is a device 
that will ease the strain on the audience. 


We wonder how long it will be before 
college football imitates radio and has 
some amateurs perform. 


Getting the baby to sleep is hardest 
when he is about 18 years old. 


A child makes the family ties stronger, 
days and nights shorter, the bank ac- 


count smaller, clothes shabbier, home | 


happier, life busier and the future worth 
living for. 


"T'm new here, Mr. Biggs. How soon do I 
pay me?” 
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‘ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


(S75 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Bonds and Securities . . 
Loansand Discounts. ... . 
Earned Interest Receivable . . 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and L/C . . 
Bank Premises é 


$ 378,270,020.59 

$932,686,401.72 
34,673,861.51 

11,144,167.54 978,504,430.77 
. 377,166,979.84 
5,078,284.78 
3,089,726.25 
4,541,256.16 
1,068,689.23 
164,276.89 
$1,747,883,664.51 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves for Contingencies, Interest, Taxes, Dividends 
Interest Collected — Unearned 2,047,492.05 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit Liability . . . . 3,107,976.25 
Other Liabilities 225,148.43 
Deposits — Time . $658,244,931.13 
992,3 10,333.43 1,650,555,264.56 
$1,747,883,664.51 
id to secure trust funds and U. S. Government, 
State and other Public Monies, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
George M. Wallace, Chairman 
James E. Shelton, President 
L. W. Craig S. M. Haskins 
Shannon Crandall Ralph B. Lloyd 
Thomas A. J. Dockweiler Maynard McFie 
Gabriel C. Duque William B. Munro 
James B. Gist Gurney E. Newlin 
Robert E. Gross John O'Melveny C. T. Wienke 
Tracy Q. Hall Fred B. Ortman Dr. John C. Wilson 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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$ 80,000,000.00 
11,947,783.22 


Chester A. Rude 

C. C. Teague 

Chas. H. Toll 
Edward R. Valentine 
James G. Warren 
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How to Cash Checks 
in Half the Time 


‘AROUND: 
BANK: 


0, I didn’t want to see nobody,” 

said the elderly woman sitting in 

our lobby the other day. “I always come 

every morning to get some of that 

orange juice. you give away free, and 

it’s so nice and warm here I just thought 

I’d set a while. I live in a trailer and I 

don’t have no way to heat it, so I just 

come in here and rest every day where 

Proved System Improves Service, |it’s comfortable. I heard you tellin’ 

Solves Saturday-Closing Problem {folks over the radio to ‘get the bank 
The Fas-Cash System cuts check-cashing habit,’ and I reckon I’ve got it.” 

time in half . . . doubles your check- 


— capacity . . . lets you do five 
and a half days’ work in five. 

With the Fas-Cash System any of your 

tellers can cash a check in as little as 

five seconds —up to 400 checks an hour. 

And he never has to count and prove' 14 


Speeds Up Customer Service ca 


Your customers will appreciate the at 
faster, more efficient service the Fas- 

Cash System provides. Waiting lines] v9 
move more than twice as fast. Lobbies 
are kept free from congestion. While hers wasn’t just exactly the 
Remember, the Fas-Cash System was de-|“‘bank habit” we had in mind, our 
veloped by a banker to help assure better |hank people do like to do things which 


customer service. What it has done for|;_- 
other banks, it can do for yours. Send bring folks into the institution whether 


coupon today for complete information. they have any particular business or 

not at the time, because when they do 

FREE! e ep need service the bank can give, some 

vine |itime, they are likely to come in for it. 

coupon below | With this in mind, we offer little special 

of illustrated folder, (Services, provide interesting displays 
xpPlains -how and 

why the Fas-Cash —-—_/ and conduct visitors on tours of the 


System will save you 
money. bank. 


Near tragedy sometimes enters in, . 


however. We can still hear the sobs of 
the disappointed little girl who had 
hung in fascination over the exhibit of 
dolls loaned by a customer, as she was 
carried out by her embarrassed father. 
Determined to become the owner of 
the British royal family in elaborate 
coronation costume—prize item in the 
display—she was too small to under- 
| Detroit 26, Michigan — _ |stand the dolls were not for sale. Some- 
Rash’ details about the FanCosh older, but even more tenacious 
with free illustrated folder. was the gentleman who, after reading 
pe : of our exhibit of old penny banks—the 
| kind which practically juggle a coin to 
| Bank —________________________ldeath before swallowing it—held on 
doggedly to his resolution to purchase 
the entire collection. 
Right now we are accepting Christ- 


| FAS-CASH SYSTEM, INCORPORATED 
Dept. BA-2, 112 Madison Avenue 


| Addres: 


‘ 
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inas cards, a service of last year which 
has proved very popular. A large bp; 
is provided for them in the lobby, ang 
over the radio and in the press we Urge 
that handsome Christmas greeting, 
instead of being destroyed, be deposited 
in the container, for forwarding to a 
organization which sends the cards tp 
remote rural schools. There childry 
are taught to use them in many kinds 
of handiwork, and teachers use the 
many illustrations in connection with 
classroom work. Local people are de. 


lighted with this service. They hate to 
destroy hundreds of beautiful cards, 
yet they cannot retain them from year 
to year. 

Our lost and found department has 
restored to anxious owners practically 
every transportable article—from bil- 
folds containing large sums of money 
to odd gloves and packages containing 
everything from fancy lingerie to empty 
milk bottles. Perhaps the happiest 
person to recover his own was a five 
year-old boy who was reunited with 
his “Scout” toy pistol. His mother, 
who said her nerves had just begun to 
calm down since the pistol came up 
missing, was not so happy about it. 

Tours of the bank are very popular, 
particularly with high school com 
mercial classes, members of which ar 
especially interested in our many new 
commercial machines. Usually on thes 
tours a dummy ledger sheet is made up 
for some member of the class, with 
$100 deposit shown. The account is 
completely set up, with the class watch 
ing each bit of procedure, and then the 
“depositor” draws a check to close out 
the balance. “My! I never had so much 
and spent it so quick!” mourned one 
such customer, as she was handed her 
closed-out “statement.” 

BE ie S. 
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are sounder investments 


attractive appearance is not 
HERE IS A SPLENDID example, a , easy to rent profitably. But a 
in Yonkers, N. Y., showing what modern, up-to-the-minute, smart- 
remodeling with Pittsburgh Glass ™ looking property has prospective 
and Pittco Store Front Metal car? ew | tenants fighting for it. 
accomplish in the way of greater That’s why so many banks are 


they handle with Pittsburgh Glass 


ond Arghited: and Pittco Store Front Metal— 

Nicholas Cardille. both inside and out. Such modern 
properties are sounder invest- 
ments for the bank. They produce 
more revenue, steadier income, 
happier tenants, less risk. And they 
exert a substantial influence on 
retail sales, drawing more busi- 
ness to the store, increasing the 
merchant’s profits. This is a good 
fact to bear in mind when ap- 
proached by merchants for store 
modernizing loans, too. 


Why not plan now to give the 
store properties handled by your 
bank the magic of “eye-appeal?” 
Safeguard your investments. Con- 
sult your architect for well- 
planned, economical designs. Our 
staff of specialists will be glad to 
cooperate with you and with him. 
And, in the meantime, fill in and 
return the coupon below for your 
copy of our free booklet, showing 
how “Pittsburgh” modernization 
has benefited scores of different 
businesses. 


AFTER 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2002-8 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your brochure, “How Eye-Appeal— 


TO R F R re) T Inside and Out—Incréases Retail Sales.” 


PAINTS - GLASS - CHEMICALS BRUSHES PLASTICS 
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North of the Border 


A Deflationary Program Appears Imminent 


ANADA seems to be moving towards 
a widespread deflationary pro- 
gram, including some major mone- 
tary moves and tke recent measures to 
equalize American imports with Cana- 
dian exports to the United States. The 
growing inflationary pressures during 
the past year and resultant higher com- 
modity prices have given the authori- 
ties in Ottawa, as well as the general 
public, such serious concern as to neces- 
sitate rather drastic actions to break 
the vicious circle in which business and 
family budgets have been caught. 

In the background are events which 
have been emphasized in BANKING from 
time to time during the past year or 
more, particularly those which had the 
most effect up to the end of 1947. These 
were the discontinuance of most govern- 
ment subsidies to keep down costs, the 
removal of practically all price ceilings, 
the rise in American prices applied to 
Canadian imports from the United 
States of about $2 billion during the 
‘past year, and a large proportion of total 
production, about 30 percent, exported 
to over 100 other countries, coincident 
with a generally poor crop season and 
therefore a smaller supply of foodstuffs. 


New Food Policy—and Prices 


A new inflationary element was intro- 
duced early in January by the official 
announcement that Canadian food con- 
tracts with Britain had been revised 
downward as far as quantities were con- 
cerned, but quite substantially upward 
in prices, toward world levels, in order 
to meet, at least partially, higher costs 
of livestock production throughout 
most of agricultural Canada. Immedi- 
ately food prices soared and a public 
hue and cry ensued, followed by de- 
mands from many quarters for the 
restoration of rationing and price ceil- 
ings, as well as for the easing of quota 
restrictions on American vegetables. 

The Government might have to 
yield, at least to some extent, to public 
clamor, but if so, it will go contrary to 
its own wishes. Its own program is to 
chart a deflationary course in budg- 
etary, banking and public works poli- 
cies. This program would follow the 
action of the Dominion Government 
last year in paying off certificates of 
deposit amounting to $700 million held 
by tle commercial banks as the residue 
of war financing which was done through 


those institutions. In fact, the sale of 
these certificates to the commercial 
banks during the war period was the 
major means of raising funds from the 
banking system, which was precluded 
from subscribing to war bonds issued 
by the Government. This liquidation of 
bank credit was, however, nearly coun- 
terbalanced by an increase in loans, 
mostly for commetcial purposes, of over 
$600 million during the past year, re- 
flecting inventory rebuilding, higher 
prices and greater industrial activity. 
The demand for this form of credit has 
caused most of the bank presidents to 
sound some warning notes in their year- 
end statements, particularly on the 
dangers of inflating inventories, of com- 
mitments dependent for their success 
upon further price increases and of 
borrowings for new capital investments 
beyond the obligants’ capacity to repay 
within reasonably short periods. 


In the new Alberta oil field, which promises 
to be a major development 


CANADIAN INFORMATION SERVICE 


Early in January the Bank of Canad, 
(the central bank) stopped making firm 
bids for Dominion Government 
though continuing its practice of buy; 
any which were not readily absorb 
in the open market. This deflationay 
move, evidently patterned after thy 
of the Federal Reserve, caused a drop 
of about two points, on the average jn 
Dominion Government bonds which, 
however, continued to be traded in g 
above-par values. 

Other deflationary measures hay 
been under consideration. These would 
call for substantial reductions in Gov. 
ernment expenditures, the flotation o 
new government bonds outside banking 
circles to mop up some of the exces 
money held by the public, and th 
stabilization of income tax rates at 
their present levels. All these definite 
and projected measures have for their 
object a decrease in the supply of money 
this year, in the first half of which th 
supply of materials and goods in Canada 
is likely to decline below that of 194. 
In that year total national production 
exceeded $12 billion (the America 
equivalent would be $140/150 billion), 
an all-time record, achieved not only 
by a working population of over 5 mil 
lion busily engaged on a high level o 
productivity, but partly achieved, als, 
through a record trade, commodity and 
financial, with the rest of the world. 
Canada did business with other cou- 
tries last year in exports and imports, 
tourist trade, services (mainly freight 
and insurance), dividends and interest 
on investments, etc., amounting in al 
to more than $6.5 billion, about # 
percent of which was represented by 
transactions with the United States. 


Production Begins Sag 

This year, however, production has 
begun to sag, for one reason, because 
the official curtailment of imports from 
the United States and, for another, be 
cause of the dollar shortage outside 
North America, which is affecting 
Canadian export trade in much the 
same degree as it is American. Indeed, 
it is possible, if not probable, that it 
dustrial production in the first # 
months of the current year will drop 
by about 10 percent which would, 
course, mitigate some of the effects.0! 
the deflationary program. : 

A decline of this proportion in 
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dustrial output would also lessen for 
4 time Canada’s contribution to the 
Marshall Plan, although materials and 
s to the value of about $750 million 
may be counted upon for aid to the Old 
World in 1948 as the result of credits 
already granted to Britain and certain 
Western European nations and relative 
allocations of materials and goods al- 
ready made under such credits. This 
would be a direct contribution and 
apart altogether from increases in 
Canada’s exports to the United States 
of products such as lumber, wood pulp, 
and certain minerals, the output 
of which is on an ascending scale and 
some of which may, and probably will, 
find its way into American relief and 
reconstruction shipments to various 
European nations. 


Oil and Ore 


In the last half of this year the supply 
of Canadian raw materials may be 
greatly augmented by expansion of the 
new Alberta oil field and the commence- 
ment of iron ore mining in the Labrador- 
Quebec area. Leading geologists are 
almost enthusiastic about the potenti- 
alities of these two newly discovered 
natural resources. One of the leading 
American authorities is reported to 
have said that evidence of petroleum 
in the form of seepages, asphalt and 
tar deposits in Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia resemble those of the world’s 
known major oil fields and that it was 
probable that the sources of oil in 
western Canada would extend south- 
ward across the American border. The 
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“Aha! The Capitalists are admitting it! Look 
here—‘unearned income’.” 


Labrador-Quebec iron field, which has 
been under observation for about 10 
years, and in the course of active de- 
velopment during the last three or four, 
is proving up remarkably well, accord- 
ing to authoritative reports. This is a 
large field, about 23,000 square miles, 
geologically resembling the great iron 
ranges of Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
though, of course, so remote as to call 
for huge expenditures for development 
and transportation facilities which would 
only be justified if at least 300 million 
tons of ore could be proved up. But 
enough is already available close to the 
lower St. Lawrence seaway to provide 
for mining operations next Autumn. 


Something to Think About — 


“Tis never too late to mend” wasn’t 
said of nylon hose. 


No one bores you to tears like a 
dentist. 


Every presidentsal campaign produces 
some dark horses who are a little light. 


The worst one we’ve heard is the case 
of the taxi driver who became a poet 
and then found his meter wasn’t right. 


To the golfer, Winter is the season when 
‘ lays off golf and gets a good rest at the 
ce. 


A European critic once said our 
buildings have no inspiring windows. 
We wonder what he thinks now of the 
one where the paying teller stays. 


Judging from the increase in loans a 
sod many bankers probably think happy 
days are here again. Thirty, sixty and 
mnely, that is. 
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Many a 250-pound football star 
works his weigh through college. 


The football players are hardly off the 
gridiron at the end of the season before 
the coaches are on the pan. 


A newspaperman has been denied 
permission to enter Russia. Publication 


of his new book “Russia from the. 


Inside” is expected next month. 


Any. author who writes a refreshing, 
sincere and clean novel is due for real 
disappointment. 


Now that many cities have automo- 
bile testing lanes, the brakes are so well 
“adjusted that you can stop on top of a 

pedestrian instead of running over him. 


New York Hanseatic 


Corporation | 


Founded 1920 


. 120 Broadway, New York 5 


Phone BArclay 7-5660 
Teletype: NY 1-583 


Dealers 


United States 


Government 


securities 


SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


May Be 
Purchased 


at 
Net Asset Value 


Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 
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McDonnell Heads 
St. Louis Bank 


A. McDonnELL, prominent 
in American Bankers Association 
activities, has been elected president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis 
succeeding WALTER W. SMITH, now 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. McDonnELL, formerly executive 
vice-president of the bank, joined the 
First’s staff last Spring after resigning 
as a vice-president of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company of 
St. Louis. He is a member of the A.B.A. 
Bank Management Commission, of 
which he was chairman from 1943 to 
1946. In the year 1945-46 he was an 
Executive Councilman at large, and for 
two years served on the Federal Legisla- 
tion and State Legislation Committees. 

He began his banking career in 1927 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, and was a 
vice-president of three banks in that 
city: Federal Bank & Trust Company, 
Bankers Trust Company and the Com- 
mercial National Bank. He left the 
latter institution three years ago to go 
to St. Louis. 

Mr. McDonnELt is a graduate of 
Vanderbilt University. Before becoming 
a banker he practised law. 


Boston First National 


HARLES E. SPENCER, JR., who had 
been president of the First National 
Bank of Boston since 1938, is now chair- 
man of the board. His successor in the 
presidency is Ltoyp DeWitt Brace, 
formerly a vice-president. 

Mr. SPENCER is a member of the 
A.B.A. Advisory Committee on Special 
Activities and of the Government Bor- 
rowing Committee. 

Vice-presidents RoBERT G. EMERSON, 
W. Latmer Gray, SERGE SEMENENKO 
and Joun E. Toutmin have been made 
senior vice-presidents. 

Davi T. Scort, formerly national 
president of the American institute of 


4, 


Mr. McDonnell, left, and Mr. Smith 


Banking, was advanced from an assist- 
ant cashiership to an assistant vice- 
presidency. 

Mr. Brace became a member of the 
bank’s staff in 1925, and was elected a 
vice-president in 1932. He is a graduate 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, and Dartmouth College. 


Edward Elliott 


DWARD ELuiott, 73, widely known 
banker, attorney, and educator, 
died early this Winter in New York 
City. A former dean at Princeton Uni- 
versity, Mr. Extiort retired last July 


as a vice-president of the § ’ 
First National Bank of Los Angels 
which he had served for 25 years. 

Mr. Ettiott had been a director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran. 
cisco and president of the Associationg 
Reserve City Bankers. He was an av 
thority on bank legislation and taxation 
and on the Constitution of the Unite 
States. After four years on the Princeton 
faculty, 1909 to 1913, he joined th 
University of California teaching staff, 
leaving to practice law in San Francism 
and later becoming attorney for th 
Reserve bank in that city. 


American National, 
Nashville 


P. D. Houston, former president o 
the American Bankers Association, has 
been made honorary chairman of the 
board and chairman of the executive 
committee of The American Natioml 
Bank, Nashville. He had been boar 
chairman for several years. 

Pavut M. Davis, formerly president, 
is now chairman of the board and tk 
presidency has been filled by Parks 
ARMISTEAD, who was executive vit 
president. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


A reproduction of old Fort Dearborn was displayed in the lobby of the Chicago 
Title & Trust Company’s new home on the occasion of the company’s centennial 
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Savings Bank 


Incorporated 1907 


Statement of Condition Directors 
December 31, 1947 JAMES M. BARKER 


Chairman, Allstate Insurance Company 


MARK A. BROWN 


Executive Vice-President 


Resources THOMAS DREVER 


Cash and Due from Banks - ‘ $145,414,557.95 President, American Steel Foundries 


FRANK R. ELLIOTT 
U. S. Government Securities - : 186,677,129.95 Chicago 


State and Municipal Securities - 30,369,347.35 HOWARD W. FENTON 


Chicago 
Other Bonds and Securities - 12,262,675.02 FRED C. p. ee 


Loans and Discounts 167,470,844.50 President, Atchison, Topeka @ 


Santa Fe Railway Company 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock : 600,000.00 ARTHUR B. HALL 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Hall @ Ellis 
Lettersof Credit - - - - 897,551.16 ALBERT W HARRIS 


Chicago 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 2,118,262.53 STANLEY a HARRIS 


368 cutive Committee 
Total - Chairman of Executive 
$545,810,368.46 JOHN L. McCAFFREY 


President, International Harvester Co. 
Liabilities F. B. MCCONNELL 
President, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Capital $ 8,000,000.00 JOHN McKINLAY 


Undivided Profits - - 6,106.681.98 $ 26,106,681.98 > 


Chicago 
General Contingency Reserve 7,013,329.09 Co. 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, Etc. > ay “4 3,197,028.49 CHARLES H. MORSE 
Dividend Payable January 2,1948_—- - 240,000.00 Director, Fairbanks, Morse @ Co. 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 897,551.16 


Vice-President 


Demand Deposits - : $462,859,779.71 PAUL S, RUSSELL 


President 
Time its - - - 998.0 08. 
Depos —45,495,998.03 _508,355,777.74 WHLIAM P. SIDLEY 
Total - - $545,810,368.46 Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Harper 
HAROLD H. SWIFT 
* Vice-Chairman of Board, Swift @ Co. 
United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried SS 
at $40.742,709.00 are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits 


FRANK H. WOODS 
and for other purposes as required ot permitted by law. ; Chairman, 


Addressograph-Mulugraph Corp. 
Member of Federal Insurance Corporation 
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Monthly Canadian 
Commercial Letter 


Each month this Bank issues an independent 
analysis of economic conditions in Canada. 
The oldest of its kind, this Letter has an inter- 


national distribution. 


Original and up-to-date, it has been found 
helpful by many American Bankers. 
You may obtain this publication regularly 


simply by requesting it. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Head Office: Toronto 
More than 500 Branches Across Canada 


NEWYORK SEATTLE PORTLAND,ORE, SAN FRANCISCO LOSANGELES 


UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST CO. 


SINCE 1869 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 72,785,503.97 
U.S. Government Securities 74,436,449.50 


Securities of Instrumentali- 
ties of The United States 
3,764,107.25 


13,100,324.90 


300,000.00 
1,940,709.54 
92,066,718.15 


Other Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Banking Houses and Fixtures 
(Main Office and 
1,816,000.00 
Other Real Estate 2.00 
Customers’ Liability a/c Let- 
ters of Credit and 
676,557.52 


Accrued Interest Receivable 434,871.55 


101,344.52 
$261,472,588.90 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Stock. . $4,000,000,.00 
Surplus... 6,000,000.00 
Undivided 
Profits. 3,898,130.78 $ 13,898,130.78 


725,069.25 
Interest Collected but not 
Earned 408,097.06 
Letters of Credit and 
676,557.52 
245,764,734.29 


$261,472,588.90 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) _ 


Fints L. NELson, formerly with Mid 
South Securities Company, has bee, 
added to the staff as vice-president. 


Trust Company of Georgia 


B. HALL, formerly a vice. 
president, has been elected pregi- 
dent of the Trust Company of Georgia, 
James D. Rosrnson, JR., who has 
also been a vice-president of the bank, 
was made president of Trust Com 
of Georgia Associates which holds the 
stock of five affiliated Georgia banks, 
Cason J. CALLAWAY, prominent in 
southern agricultural development, was 
elected to the bank’s board, and 
GeorcE S. Crart, dean of the School of 
Business Administration at Emory Uni- 
versity, became a senior vice-president. 
Elections of Mr. Hatt and Mr. 
ROBINSON completed organizational 
changes necessitated by the deaths of 
Tuomas K. GLENN and RoBERT Srrick- 
LAND, respectively board chairman and 
president. 


U. S. National, Denver 


J. Howarp FeErcuson is the new 
president of the United States National 
Bank of Denver. Formerly executive 
vice-president, he succeeds Thomas A. 
Dines, who had been both president 
and chairman of the board. Mr. Dines 
retains the latter position. 

Henry Swan, formerly vice-president, 
was made vice-chairman of the board. 


Los Angeles 
Chapter Honored 


os ANGELES CHAPTER, American In- 
stitute of Banking, has received 4 
certificate of merit from the American 
Vocational Association, Business Edu- 
cational Section, in recognition of long, 
continuous and meritorious service in 
business education. The award is the 
first to be given to an A.I.B. chapter 
and was received on behalf of the Les 
Angeles unit by President D. W. HEn- 
NEY during the association’s recent con- 
vention. Mr. HENNEY is an assistant 
vice-president of the Security-First 
National Bank. 
Speakers at the presentation meeting 
included John N. Given, supervisor of 
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Mr. Houston Mr. Armistead. 
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Stock in Federal Reserve 
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President Henney of Los Angeles Chapter 
with the A.V.A. certificate of merit 


the Los Angeles schools’ business educa- 
tion section, who outlined the program 
the chapter carries out in cooperation 
with the schools. 


Banker-Pastor 


RECENT issue of Time magazine 

contained a story about LISLE 
MAXWELL SANDERS, 49, who, in addi- 
tion to being president of the Louisville 
Stock Yards Bank, is also pastor of 
Valley Christian Church, near Louis- 
ville. 

Mr. SANDERS had been a preacher 
for several years when he joined the 
bank’s staff as a clerk in 1932. He has, 
reported Time, “a direct, put-up-or- 
shut-up banker’s approach to most 
problems.” 

“At the church’s annual fund-raising 
he says: ‘Give what you think this 
church is worth to you. If you think it’s 
worth a dime, don’t let anybody talk 
you into giving a dollar.’ 

“Once, when someone asked whether 
his religion ever interfered with his 
banking, SANDERS exploded: ‘Chris- 
tianity isn’t worth a tinker’s toot if it 
won’t work! The place to find out if 
Christianity works is at your desk. I 
apply it to life as I live it.’” 

Mr. SANDERS, the story said, joined 
the Christian denomination at a revival. 

“When the single-room, red-brick 
Valley Christian Church needed a pas- 
tor, he began preaching on alternate 
Sundays to its congregation of eight. 
Since 1923 he has carried on alone, 
with weddings and sick calls as well as 
sermons. Now his congregations run to 
150, out of a membership of 450.” 

He works hard at both banking and 
pastoring. Time quotes him as saying: 

“Because I live in the same world my 
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For Sale BANK VAULT DOOR 


SPECIFICATIONS: 
VESTIBULE: 4” thick. 


OUTER DOOR: 12” thick circular. Outer 
diameter approximately 94”. Inner diam- 
eter approximately 85”. Door hung on 
goose neck crane hinge and equipped 
with three-way pressure system. Door locks 
with 24 round steel bolts 34%” diameter. 
Geared type bolt work. Bolts checked by 
two combination locks and triple move- 
ment timelock. 

INNER DOORS: Door equipped with fold- 
ing inner doors 4” thick. Each door locked 


by 22 round steel bolts 134” in diameter— 
double acting — operating through heavy 
bolt rails approximately 34%,” x 24%”. Each 
door hung on goose neck crane hinge and 
equipped with pressure system. 


FINISH: Outer face of door and frame fin- 
ished in copper jiggered. Finish plate 
under bolt work satin bronze. Round bolts 
nickel plated. 

EMERGENCY DOOR: This door is of same 
specifications as large circular door in fin- 
ish and construction, except outside diam- 
eter is approximately 41”. 


Write, Telephone or Telegraph 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


No. 1 Montgomery Street + San Francisco 20, California * Telephone EXbrook 2-7700 


COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in trade 
with the United States, will offer increasing opportunities in the 
years ahead for travel, export and import trade, and development 
of new or expansion of existing local industries. 

Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of them 
are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete banking 
facilities provided by this 35-year-old institution. 

With 25 offices in all commercially important parts of the 
country, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to 
a Special departments for handling collections and letters of 
credit. 

Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $8,184,937.—Pesos Colombian 
Reserves: $8,938,693.—Pesos Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Anserma (V), Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOTA, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, Girardot, 
Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto 
Berrio, San Gil, San Marcos, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 
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SERVING YOU 
in the Pacific Northwest 


FOUNDED ON HONOR, The National Bank of Commerce 
has been built on a sound basis of character and friendly 
interest in the problems of its customers and the com- 
munities it serves. 


Such a background has contributed importantly to a more 
than tenfold growth in less than twenty years—from a 
small Seattle bank to one of the nation’s largest. Today 
this bank stands ready to serve your every business and 
individual banking need. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At Close of Business December 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks. 

U. S. Government Securities— Direct and 
Fully Guaranteed 169,386,557.38 

Municipal Bonds and Other. Public Securities. 11,443,588:35 $279,173,306.97 

Loans and Discounts 93,160,372.52 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

Banking Houses and Equipment 

Other Real Estate. 

Interest Earned—not collected 

Other Resources 

Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptance.. 


$382,697,031.98 
LIABILITIES and CAPITAL 


$98,343,161.24 


Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptance 
Reserve for Accrued Expenses, Interest and Taxes 


4,080,415.42 
4,924,648.25  19,005,063.67 


$382,697,031.98 


The National Bank of Commerce 
of Seattle 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


27 Convenient, Friendly Offices Serving Progressive Communities in the State of Washington 


people do, I am closer to them. And I’m © 
a better banker as the result of my 
preaching.” 

Mr. SANDERS annually offers the con- 
gregation his resignation, and says that 
if one member voted “aye” he’d resign, 
That’s been going on for 25 years—and 
he’s still pastor! 


Bank Gives Honor Roll 


x honor roll, composed of 1,500 
photographs of World War II 
service men and women from Leflore 
County, Mississippi, was presented to 
the American Legion Post in Green- 
wood, Mississippi, by the Bank of 
Greenwood. 

The pictures on the roll, which has 
been made a permanent war memorial, 
were collected by the bank and mounted 
on a glass-encased panel which has been 
installed in the Legionnaires’ building. 
During the war the roll was displayed 
in the bank’s lobby. 

A specially decorated Gold Star sec- 
tion occupies the center of the display. 

The roll was formally presented to 
the Legion by Frank R. McGEoy, Jr., 
president of the bank, at an open house 
at the Legion building. 


Banker—Newscaster 


years ago M. Von Tose, 
assistant cashier at the Citizens & 
Manufacturers National Bank of Wa- 
terbury, Connecticut, got a part-time 
evening job as “disc jockey” at Station 
WATR in Waterbury. Because of the 
wartime shortage of good announcers 
(and his own ability as a speaker) 
he was assigned to an evening news 
broadcast. Now he’s doing five a week. 

Mr. Von Toset, who joined the 
Citizens’ staff in 1918, has long been 
interested in public speaking. He is an 
organizer, past president and the cur- 
rent treasurer of the Waterbury Public 
Speaking Club and also helped establish 
the Waterbury Bankers’ Public Speak- 
ing Club. He took fourth prize in one 
of the national public speaking contests 
for the A. P. Giannini Educational 
Endowment. Prizes, held annually at 
the conventions of the A.I.B. 


Broadcaster Von Tobel 
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Mr. Price Mr. Carlson 


Carlson President of Seattle 
Bank 


AXWELL CARLSON, 42, formerly 
M vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions at the National Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle, has been elected president, suc- 
ceeding ANDREW PRICE who was elected 
chairman of the board. J. W. MAxwELL, 
83, becomes honorary chairman. 

Appointed to the new office of vice- 
chairman of the board were Homer L. 
Boyp and ARTHUR W. FARAGHER, 
formerly senior vice-presidents. 

Mr. CaRLSON has been with the bank 
for more than 18 years, or since his 
graduation from college, and has a 
broad background of experience in all 
phases of banking. 


Continental Changes 


ARL A. Brrpsatt has succeeded 

James R. LEAVELL as president of 
the Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Company of Chicago. Mr. 
BIRDSALL, formerly vice-president in 
charge of the banking department, 
joined the staff of the predecessor bank, 
Continental & Commercial, in 1919, 
moving up through various officerships 
to a vice-presidency in 1930. 

Mr. LEAVELL, who remains as a 
director, came to Continental as a vice- 
president in 1920 from the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis. He is one of 
the founders of the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers and was formerly 
on the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 


Commerce Trust 


Trust Company of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, has elected 
Grorce W. Ditton as vice-chairman 
of the board, Josep C. WILLIAMs as 
president, and A. B. EISENHOWER, a 
brother of the general, as executive 
vice-president. 

Formerly Mr. Ditton was vice- 
president and secretary, Mr. WILLIAMS 
4 vice-president (he is president of the 
Missouri Bankers Association) and 
Mr. EISENHOWER a vice-president. 

James M. Kemper continues as 
— and board chairman of the 
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OVER 200,000 SECRETARIES HAVE WITNESSED 
THE DEMONSTRATION OF THIS FINE TYPEWRITER 


URING the past year, Norman Saksvig, authority on “Correct Typing 

Technique,” made his popular demonstration of the Smith-Corona type- 

writer before employees. of hundreds of leading business and industrial firms 
throughout the country. 

An executive of a large insurance company wrote, ‘“...not only did our typists 
receive great benefit from Mr. Saksvig’s instruction, but we were all impressed 
with the superior writing qualities of your typewriter.” 

Other executive comment praised the speed, ease of action and efficiency of 
the Smith-Corona. Typists, too, were enthusiastic over the many features éngin- 
eered into the Smith-Corona that step up output, save time and lessen fatigue. 


Two ‘‘musts’’ for typists... correct technique and a Smith-Corona 


More time and effort are lost this way than 
you imagine. Keep your hands down— 
and watch speed go up! 


Correct fingering means “hugging the keys” 
—fingers always on keyboard, pivoting 
from the guide keys as required. 
FREE PAMPHLET on “Correct Typing Technique” by Norman Saksvig — for 
secretaries and typists. Contains photographs and explanatory text of Mr. 
Saksvig’s amazing demonstration of typing techniques. Available in quantity 


to Purchasing Agents or Office Managers. Write to Smith-Corona, Syracuse 1, 
New York, or see Branch Office or dealers. 


‘SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


LCSMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons 
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RIGHT WRONG 
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EpwarpD E. Brown, chairman of The 
First National Bank of Chicago, has 
been reappointed to represent the Sev- 
enth Federal Reserve District on the 
Federal Advisory Council for 1948. He 
has been a member of the Council since 
1936 and president for eight years. 


R. E. Harpine, president of The 
Fort Worth National Bank, was the 
guest of his associates at a dinner to 
celebrate his 50th anniversary with the 
bank. Vice-president Jor H. CLark un- 
veiled a portrait of Mr. Harpine, 
which will be hung in the bank. Another 
portrait of the banker was given to 
Mrs. Harding. 


The senior vice-presidents in each 
Georgia city where the Citizens & 
Southern National Bank has an office 
have received the title of executive vice- 
president. The bankers thus designated 
are: Henry M. Garwes, Savannah; 
James Sartor, Augusta; T. I. DEN- 
MARK, Macon; A. FLEMING WInvy, Val- 
dosta; and RoBERT V. WATTERSON, 
Athens. In Atlanta, L. L. GELLERSTEDT 
had previously been made an executive 
vice-president. 


The Purse Company, whose home 
office is in Chattanooga, is celebrating 
its 50th anniversary. The principal busi- 
ness of the organization, founded in 
1898 by R. P. Pursg, is the promotion 
of new business for trust departments 
of banks. The company is now headed 
by R. P. Purse, Jr. 


L. DeEBost, formerly presi- 
dent of the Union Dime Savings Bank, 
New York, has been made chairman of 
the board. His successor in the presi- 
dency is J. Wirrsur Lewis who had 
been executive vice-president. Mr. Dr- 
Bost remains as chief executive officer. 


Ernest H. HAwkwoon, president of 
the First National Iron Bank of Morris- 
town, New Jersey, has been nominated 
by President Truman to be a brigadier 
general in the Officers Reserve Corps. 
He is a veteran of both World Wars and 
now commands the 78th Infantry Divi- 
sion, Organized Reserve. 


Mr. Lewis General Hawkwood 


Gorpon R. Batt has been made 
general manager of the Bank of Mon- 
treal, succeeding B. C. GARDNER, now 
executive vice-president. Mr. BALL was 
formerly head of the bank’s New York 
office and has been succeeded in that 
position by Ceci: T. AuLPH. ALBERT 
St.C. NicHot, Chicago manager, has 
been transferred to New York. Law- 
RENCE E. TRITSCHLER, formerly assist- 
ant manager of the Edmonton branch, 
is the new manager at Chicago. 


C. H. HAESEMEYER, president of the 
United Trust and Savings Bank, Stan- 
wood, Iowa, was the central figure in a 
Vox Pop broadcast featuring the life of 
a typical country banker. Mr. HaEsE- 
MEYER’s biography was broadcast. He 
is celebrating his 50th anniversary as a 
banker. 


W. K. SERUMGARD, formerly assistant 
vice-president of Bank of America, has 
been made vice-president of the Morris 
Plan Company of California, in charge 
of operations in the Oakland and East 
Bay area. 


BRADFORD COCHRAN, who has been 
with Cowan & Dengler, New York ad- 
vertising firm as a specialist in bank ad- 
vertising, has joined the staff of the 
National Newark & Essex Banking 
Company of Newark, New Jersey. 


GaRNETT Woop, auditor, and Law- 
RENCE L. McCuLtouca, trust officer, 
of the Trust Company of Georgia, At- 
lanta, recently received gold watches 
from the bank in token of their 25 years 
of service. 


The Six-Four Club of Central Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland has presented 
the bank with an oil portrait of ARTHUR 
H. retired vice-chairman. 


E. Carter, assistant vice- 
president of the Bank of America, Los 


Francis Ross Brack. 
ett, aged eight 
mon oungest 
stockholder of The 
Fort Worth Na. 
tional Bank, 
ceives from his 
grandfather, Vice. 
president W. 
Massie, dividend 
check for three 
shares given him 
last Summer, Fran. 
cis’ mother, Mrs, 
A. M. Brackett, 
sees him t 

his first financial 

transaction 


Angeles, and national vice-president of 
the American Public Relations Associa- 
tion, is on the planning council of the 
First International Public Relations In- 
stitute to be held at Washington, D.C., 
in May. 


Elections 


The January “bank meetings” bring 
an unusually large volume of bank per- 
sonnel changes, some of which are reported 
here. Others will be noted next month. 


NeEtson B. O’NEAL, HULBERT T. 
BISSELLE, senior vice-presidents; 
C. McCormack, vice-president and 
cashier, L. B. PENDLETON, JR., vice 
president, Riggs National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

P. D. Haynes, MARVIN MILLARD, 
Kinc Bostock, vice-presidents, Na- 
tional Bank of Tulsa. 

EDWARD L. McNICOL, vice-president, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., New York 
City. 

Grorce F. Torrey, trust officer, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 

RAYNHAM TOWNSEND, trust officer, 
The Union and New Haven (Connecti- 
cut) Trust Company. 

JounN M. Saxrison, president, Louis 
J. FELrx, executive committee chair- 
man, Southern Arizona Bank and Trust 
Company, Tucson. 

ARCHIE J. BatristTAa, vice-president, 
Union Bank of Commerce, Cleveland. 

H. Leroy vice-president, 
Security Trust Company, Lexington, 
Ky. 

BRANDON STONE, vice-president, The 
Fort Worth National Bank. 

FREDERICK PALMER, JOHN A. LEO, 
vice-presidents, Provident Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Irvin S. Hawkins, vice-president, 
Union Savings Bank, Patchogue, N. Y. 

A. BurnHaAM, vice-president, 
First National Bank of Minneapolis. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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resenting 


YOUR 
STORY 


fo your 


customers 


To stimulate interest in various bank 
services, Douglas-Guardian “the bankers’ 
field warehouse company” is offering 
free to all banks mats of the six advertise- 
ments shown above. These ads were 
prepared by The Merrill Anderson Company, 
New York and illustrated by Norman Tate, 
formerly on the staff of Walt Disney. The ads 
are 2 columns x 8 inches in size and feature 
the following subjects: Personal Loans, Auto 
Loans, Inventory Loans, Mortgage Loans, Home 
ceeiearereteetaattend | Improvement Loans and Checking Accounts. 


Uode umprove methods tude 
you over sock and beep your cumh pes 


Use the coupon below to obtain free mats 
of any or all of these advertisements 


DOUGLAS -GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
“The Bankers’ Field Warehouse Company” 


50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me the following without cost or obligation. 


Complete set of mats Mats on following ads: 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 
Serving this Northern California Area Horacr Srexxe, vice-president 
Jackson-State National Bank, Jackson, 
Miss. 

G. M. Cuetew, J. Macorri, R, A 
RED, vice-presidents, California Bank, 
Los Angeles. 

Joun M. MILLIktn, vice-president, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 
City. 

WALTER J. DIEHL, senior vice-pregi- 
dent, Sam M. FLEMING, executive vicg. 
president, Sam H. Hunt, vice-pregi. 
dent, Third National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Ross A. RoBErtT L. Hocugg, 
James M. THompson, vice-presidents, 
National City Bank of New York. 

Ropert M. LOovELL, KENNETH §, 
WALKER, vice-presidents, Central Han. 
over Bank & Trust Company, New 
York City. 

Paut D. WILLIAMS, vice-president 
and comptroller, Corn Exchange Na- 

OT tional Bank and Trust Company, 

COMPANY Henry H. Haru, Jr., James F, 

HEAD OFFICE Banking Since 1854 SAN FRANCISCO Huwt, Eaaty vice- 

dents, The First National Bank of 
Memphis. 

ALBERT M. BALL, vice-president, 
MicHaeEL Davis, cashier, Second Na- 
tional Bank of Houston. 

Gorpon S. Smytu, Hampton C. Ray- 


Sta tement if Co n d. 1t10n DoPH, vice-presidents, Philadelphia 
National Bank. 
AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31,1947 H. FRENCH, vice-president, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New York. 
RESOURCES Epmunp L. ANDREWS, vice-president, 
Cash on Hand and in Banks . . . .-. . . . . . »$201,623,373.45 American National Bank, Chicago. 
U.S. Government Obligations . . . . . . . . . . 409,573,544.64 ELBERT S. BurRNS, vice-president and 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies . . . . . . 2,228,768.09 cashier, OrrmaR A. WaALDow, vice 
State, County and Municipal Bonds. . . . . . . . . = 31,749,288.92 president and comptroller, National 
iver, 2,516,834.40 Bank of Detroit. 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . 870,000.00 Vernon C. Bartets, W. 


Loans and Discounts 326,119,591.93 Lewis, vice-presidents, First National 
Bank Premises and Equipment . .. . . 6,875,917.49 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 3,872,219.55 _ 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets . . . . 3,826,377.46 Hart, vice-presidents, American Trust 
Company, San Francisco. 
Ricnarp H. vice-president 
LIABILITIES and comptroller, Bank of the Manhat- 
: tan Company, New York City. 
Tuomas M. Rirtcute, vice-president, 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . . . ..... 3,872,219.55 Ch 1 Bank. New York Ci 
Reserve for Tatevest, "Tanes 3,310,552.50 ase National Ban » NEW ity. 


Capital Stock 
Mr. Leslie Mr. Ritchie 


Undivided Profits. . . .. . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES. $989,255,916.93 


TOTAL RESOURCES $989,255,916.93 


United States Government and other securities carried at $77,740,985.09 are pledged 

to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $2,145,450.55 and other public 

funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The importance of planning your bank 


Planning and designing a bank are two dis- 
tinctly separate stages of a bank’s new 
quarters project. Yet both call for thorough 
, knowledge not only of bank business... 
but of your particular bank’s business! Your 
specific needs and requirements must be 
studied, evaluated before the draftsman’s 
pencil ever touches paper. Only intense 
planning produces the kind of quarters you 
must have. Here’s how we accomplish it. 
The first man on your job is our bank 
Analyst. He knows the banking business as 


well as bank designing. Conferring with 
your key officers, he surveys problems in- 
volved in work flow, space distribution, 
equipment requirements, expansion possi- 
bilities. Reporting to our Plan Board of 
bank building experts, his analyses assure 
every member a thorough insight to your 
bank’s condition. The combined recom- 
mendations of these men are then placed 
in the hands of expert designers .. . who 
interpret planning into architecture. 


West Coast Office: 1085 Monadnock Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Teamwork Planning . . . Teamwork Designing 
The designing of your bank’s project is handled 
as thoroughly as its planning. Designers, archi- 


tects, engineers and equipment men work together 
on your job. This coordinated teamwork saves 6 k B : Q . 
OW UA 


you time and money . . . gets the job done right! 
if you want this kind of planning and designing 
your bank, write today—ano obligation. 


Equipmuit Corporcition 


OF AMERICA 


America’s most experienced bank designers - builders .. . 
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Crane’s....the OfCark of excelfence in fine papers 


One of the important trends in Amer- 
ica in the 19th century was the break 
with slavish imitation of European 
culture; particularly in the field of 
painting. American artists began to 
see and paint American subjects 
through American eyes; not only un- 
ashamedly, but proudly, and proudly 
signed their accomplishments. 


The signature of the artist, the name 
of the manufacturer, the watermark 
of the paper-maker—all are expres- 
sions of pride. And pride of creating, 
making, producing is the beginning 
of excellence. Ours is expressed in the 
watermark of Crane that is an integral 
part of every sheet of paper we make. 
It is your assurance that you are get- 
ting paper of the highest quality— 
made from cotton and linen fibres only 
—the most enduring materials from 
which paper can be made. 

We suggest you look for 

the Crane mark when 

you buy paper for busi- 

ness, personal or 


social needs. 


CRANES 
FINE PAPERS 


MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
SINCE 1801 
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Location and dates of the 13 “pilot” meetings 


The Anti-Inflation Program of the American Bankers Association 


This article presents the broad point of view on which is 
based the American Bankers Association’s program for mo- 
bilising the banks against inflation. It is a summarization of 
the message President Jos—EPH M. Donce is giving the bankers 
who are attending the 13 “ pilot” meetings being held through- 
out the country for the purpose of getting the campaign under 
way. Information about the program and these meetings appears 
on page 34. 


and price spiral, and its effect on daily living, on busi- 

ness, and on financial affairs. It is the foremost issue 
before the people today. It is a complicating factor in the 
lives of individuals and the operations of businesses, and it 
has become a political issue, in a presidential election year. 
Not unexpectedly, the increase in bank loans also has be- 
come a political issue. What we should and can do about 
these problems is the subject of these pilot meetings. 

Asa nation we are suffering from the diseases arising from 
Il consecutive years of peacetime government deficit financ- 
ing before the war, the unavoidable deficits during the war, 
and deficit financing and extravagant government expendi- 
tures since the war. For 14 years we have been careless about 
money, and the needs of the war magnified that carelessness. 
The strength of our economy has been diluted with a flood 
of money—there is too much money chasing too few goods. 
Costs, prices, and the demand for goods are rising more 
rapidly than the supply. This is inflation. 

Too many people have acquired the false notion that we 
can borrow and spend and tax, and that this process is good 
for the economy, and brings with it no penalties. We seem 
to have accepted the fantastic idea that a man can be paid 
twice as much for the work he used to do without paying 
any more for what he buys. We have been encouraged to 


ere is conscious of the accelerating wage, cost, 
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acquire a vicious habit of disregarding money and the value 
of money and to believe that money does not matter. We 
have become so careless with the use of money and debt 
that we should not be surprised at the results. Now we begin 
to see the penalties of carelessness; both money and debt are 
having their revenge. 


The Symptoms Are Here 


We have alarming symptoms of the same inflationary 
disease which so seriously affects the economies of the rest 
of the world. Most of us believe that a substantial part of 
Europe’s troubles can be corrected with a combination of 
sound money and hard work. This is a formula whicl is not 
without its application in the United States. 

People worry and complain, but individually they fail to 
do the things which bring correction, so the situation tends 
to run its dangerous course. People forget that the effect 
of inflation is very much the same as that of depression. No 
matter how hard they work there is not sufficient money to 
buy what they need and want. This is quite similar to hav- 
ing no work and no money. Inflation always operates 
against the fundamental interests of labor, the farmer, in- 
dustry, and the individual. 

The present situation can not be corrected by control 
laws. These deal with symptoms, not the real sources of in- 
flation. They are temporary answers. Inflation can only be 
corrected by an attack on the actual sources. 

Political approaches to a problem of this kind, particu- 
larly in an election year, are certain to be either ineffective 
or completely wrong. There are too many conflicting group 
interests. Under these conditions legislative measures can 
not produce equitable or adequate answers. The answers 
are in more work and production, less spending, and more 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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Jhe Banks’ Program 


ys banks’ anti-inflation program is being spon- 
sored by the A.B.A. Small Business Credit Com- 
mission, the Credit Policy Commission and the 
Committee on Government Borrowing. It emphasizes 
four major points: 


(1) That commodity and inventory loans designed 
to withhold essential goods from market in anticipa- 
tion of higher prices should not be made; (2) that 
mortgage loans for non-essential building or for con- 
struction which can wait for a greater abundance of 
materials and labor should be discouraged; (3) that 
banks should give priority to borrowers who turn 
out mow the production needed at home and abroad; 
(4) that there should be an intensified drive to absorb 
surplus money through the sale of Savings Bonds and 
the promotion of thrift. 


@ The plan is being developed at a month-long series 
of “pilot” meetings in 13 cities, attended by state 
association officers, other banking leaders, and super- 
visory authorities, who will channel it to the banks. 
Speakers include A.B.A. officers and others. Four 
major loan categories are being studied and sugges- 
tions for non-inflationary lending in each are being 
developed. There is also great emphasis on savings. 


@ Material for publicizing the program is being 
supplied by the American Bankers Association. 


@ On these pages BANKING publishes digests of the 
basic ideas presented at the pilot conferences. 


SAVE AND PRODUCE 


Commercial 


E keynote of the American Bankers Association’; 
productive lending program is to be found in the» 
remarks last November by President Joseph M. Dodge: 
“Wise direction of credit is to channel it into sound py. 
ductive uses and avoid commitments which are related tp 
speculation, unsound expansion, and any possible over. 
extension. This requires a realization that the past 14 yean 
have witnessed no testing of borrowers and that this cannot 
continue forever. Transactions which may look superficially 
sound under today’s most favorable conditions can be, and 
often in the past have turned out to be, far from sound under 
any less favorable conditions. 

“Self-control in the extension of credit does not mean ty 
deny credit for sound and necessary productive purposes 
It means to relate bank lending policy, in terms of the ma. 
ture and amount of credit being granted, to the needs and 
circumstances of the economy, as well as those of the bor. 
rower and the bank. If this is done effectively, there can be 
no real need for the imposition of any controls on credit 
from outside the business to accomplish that result.” 

In the discussions of the past few weeks leading bankers 
have pointed out that bank credit has not been the caus 
of the present inflation. The volume of credit has increased 
steadily in response to the demand for working capital to 
maintain industry’s higher cost of production, but the vol- 
ume is not out of line with the deposit and capital structure 
of the banking system, nor with the increase in the volume oi 
production, or the high wages, prices and general costs. 

A survey recently completed by the Association’s Credit 
Policy Commission revealed an opinion among experienced 
bankers in every section of the country that business activity 
would continue at its current high level during the first 


SPEAKERS ON COMMERCIAL CREDIT—Left to right: William G. F. Price, vice-president, American National 

Bank & Trust Company, Chicago (scheduled to speak at Columbus, Chicago); Kenneth K. Du Vall, president, First 

National Bank, Appleton, Wisconsin (Denver, Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Kansas City, Dallas, New 

Orleans); Lester E. Shippee, executive vice-president, Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company, Hartford (Atlanta, 
Washington, Boston, New York) 
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half of 1948, and that there would be a substantial increase 
in the demand for loans for productive purposes. Some 
bankers foresaw a potential rise of more than 10 percent in 
Joan volume. 

The survey also disclosed a general opinion among bank- 
ers that there was need for great care and sound judgment in 
extending credit at this time, although there appeared to be no 
evidence of any substantial lending for speculative or non- 
productive purposes. 

The effect of the present price spiral on credit demands 
was pointed out by several bankers who participated in the 
survey. 

“A car of coal or grain,” said one, “is double in value as 
compared with a few years ago, and the present inflationary 
trend affecting dollar values is creating necessity for credit 
in order to carry increased dollar volume of inventory and 
receivables required by a normal volume of sales.” 

Another stated: ‘Assuming that commodity prices con- 
tinue upward, it is the feeling that more credit will be needed 
provided the unit volume of business continues at the pres- 
ent level. The commodity price level is primarily the determin- 
ing factor as to the need for more or less credit in the near 
future.” 


Opinion on Inventories Shows Change 


The Commission’s first credit survey, in June 1947, dis- 
closed a majority opinion that there was an over-investment 
in inventories, especially among retailers. The current sur- 
vey showed an improved inventory picture, a more normal 
flow of goods from manufacturer to retailer. One out of eight 
replies said manufacturers were overstocked; one out of five 
bankers thought they were understocked. For wholesalers 
the percentages were just reversed. 

However, retailers’ inventories were much higher. One 
out of three participating bankers stated that retailers were 
overstocked early in the Winter, and two out of three ad- 


CHICAGO—January 26. Picture shows Michigan Blvd. 


COLUMBUS—Met January 23. Picture shows state buildings 


vised that the proportion of working capital invested in 
inventories was greater than three months previously. Pre- 
sumably part of the excess is attributable to seasonal (pre- 
Christmas) requirements and to higher prices. 

In the face of the rising demand for their chief commodity, 
bankers realize that they have a fundamental obligation to 
see that credit does not get out of line. They know that 
nothing is more important to the sound operation of the 
American economy than the lending policies of their in- 
stitutions. Those policies must not only be geared to the 
banks’ capital funds; they must meet the essential needs of 
the whole economy, the need for full employment, and the 
need for that expanded production which is a major weapon 
against inflation. In short, bankers must provide credit that 
is sound for the borrower, the lender and the nation. 

Loan policy, especially now, should be definitely and 
concretely expressed; every member of the bank’s staff who 
has to do with loans should know exactly what the policy is 
and the reasons for it. Also, the policy should be reviewed 
regularly—and especially at this time. Underlying factors 
change, and the objectives must change with them. 

Today, more than ever before, perhaps, the grantor of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 77) 


DENVER—January 29. Picture shows city-county building 


SCENES FROM CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 
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SAVE AND PRODUCE 


Consumer Credit 


ards of practice for instalment lending under present 

economic conditions have been prepared by the Con- 
sumer Credit Committee of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

Fitted closely to the Association’s nationwide productive 
loans campaign, the committee’s suggestions, published in 
bulletin form as Part II of the series, ‘‘Bank Credit in 1948,” 
emphasize the importance of a sound approach to lending at 
this time. The committee points out that although “ personal 
cash loans and instalment loans should be made to individ- 
uals for constructive or necessitous purposes or to bor- 
rowers who demonstrate urgent need for funds,” bankers 
must nevertheless be ‘alert to discourage unwise debt or 
loans that add materially to the demand for goods that are 
still in scarce supply.” 


Standards of Practice—1948 


The bulletin lists seven standards of practice for consumer 
lending in 1948: 

(1) Bankers must understand thoroughly their responsi- 
bilities in the period ahead. They must recognize the social 
significance and economic importance of the use of bank 
credit and understand the need for a coordinated self-control 
over its expansion. 

(2) Bankers must recognize that voluntary control of con- 
sumer credit would be of no effect without control of instal- 
ment cash lending. To that end, limitations upon personal 
cash loans, personal deficit financing and merchandise 
credits to amounts readily repayable from normal monthly 
income are recommended. 

(3) Banks should make credit available to all borrowers 
who can increase the supply of goods and services. 

(4) Banks should continue to discourage speculative bor- 
rowing or loans that will contribute to inflationary demand 
for goods. 

(5) All banks should determine their actual costs of oper- 
ation in consumer credit lending. A full knowledge of costs 


\ GUIDE for time sales financing and a statement of stand- 


SPEAKER ON 
CONSUMER 
CREDIT—Leh- 
man Plummer, vice- 
president, Central 
National Bank & 
Trust Company, 
Des Moines, who 
is scheduled for all 
meetings. He _ is 
chairman of the 
A.B. A. Consumer 
Credit Committee 
and member of the 
Credit Policy 
Commission 


will tend to reduce the number of unprofitable loans thyg 
helping to relieve the pressures of inflation. 

(6) Bank lending policies should coordinate the natyp 
and amount of credit being granted with the needs and ci. 
cumstances of the economy, as well as with those of the bor. 
rower and the bank. 

(7) All banks must encourage thrift, regular bank de 
posits and the purchase of United States Savings Bonds, 

“The American Bankers Association, through its Com. 
mittee on Consumer Credit,” says the bulletin, “has long been 
conscious of the importance of consumer credit in our na- 
tional economy as a provider of mass markets and a stimy- 
lator of business in times of recession. Yet it recognizes the 
necessity for restraint of consumer credit in times of emer. 
gency. The Association realizes the advisability of appn- 
priate restriction of terms, increases in equity payments and 
improvements in lending methods. 

“There is thus far too little experience on which to judge 
the effects of the termination of Regulation W. The Associ- 
ation has undertaken, with considerable success, to insur 
maintenance by banks of sound lending standards. During 
August 1947, the Association’s Committee on Consumer 
Credit distributed to its entire membership Bulletin No. 9, 
‘Without Regulation W—What?’ The information and the 
guide included in this publication were intended to convey 
to the nation’s banks the need for a sound approach to in- 
stalment lending under economic conditions then existing. 
Several surveys have since been conducted. The results 
clearly show that the banks are holding the line. 

“Now, after thorough consideration and study, the com- 
mittee has revised its guide for time sales financing and has 
formulated for the guidance of all banks in this field a state- 
ment of standards of practice. 

“‘The statement includes a guide of down payments and 
terms for instalment lending. The guide follows: 


GUIDE FOR TIME SALES FINANCING 
AND CONSUMER CREDIT 
CLASS OF BUSINESS" MINIMUM DOWN MAXIMUM TERMS 
PAYMENT (MONTHS) 

1. Automobiles 
A. New Cars 3314%* 18-24 
B. Used Cars—1946 and 

later models 33144%* 15-18 
C. Used Cars—1940-41-42 40% * 12 
D. Used Cars—1939 and older  * 12 
* Based on average retail value as 
stated in standard used car guides 
. New Household A ppliances 
(MINIMUM MONTHLY PAYMENT $ 7.50 
DOWN $15.00) 
A. Refrigerators, Gas and 
Electric ranges, Wash- 
ing Machines and Ironers 20% 
B. Radios, Phonograph com- 
binations and other appli- 
ances 25% 
C. Television sets 25% Plus Instal- 
lation Cost 
. Personal Instalment Cash Loans 
(Except in cases of absolute necessity) 
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CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Met January 31 


“Any terms offered by the committee are only for the 
general guidance of banks. The terms of each individual loan 
should be based on the needs and circumstances of the in- 
dividual borrower.” 


Voluntary Credit Controls 


“The commercial bankers of this nation,” continues the 
bulletin, “have been and are fully aware of their responsi- 
bility in the proper use and control of bank credit. They are 
meeting the credit demands of business and productive 
enterprise and must not be prevented from extending the 
credit needed to maintain the nation’s economic well-being. 

“Bankers must clearly understand that extension of con- 
sumer instalment credit is necessarily a highly variable 
matter because the granting of each loan depends upon the 
different circumstances and needs of each of the many 
thousands of individual loan applicants. 

“Under present economic conditions, personal cash loans 
and instalment loans should be made to individuals for con- 
structive or necessitous purposes or to borrowers who dem- 
onstrate urgent needs for funds.” 


Lending Policy Suggestions 

Bankers must be alert to discourage unwise debt or loans 
that add materially to the demand for goods that are still in 
scarce supply. They should also emphasize the dangers of 
creating a state of perpetual financial bondage on the part 
} of the debtor. The committee firmly believes that the social 
significance of consumer credit ttanscends all other factors 
inimportance. While this credit is beneficial if constructively 
and intelligently used, it is doubly susceptible to abuse. If 
abused, the social and economic results may be tragic in 
relation to the stability of our economy and to the standing 
and future welfare of the banking business. 

“The American Bankers Association recognizes,” asserts 
the committee, “that too great a contraction of credit 
would have an adverse effect upon employment and general 
business. It also realizes that only through the wide use of 
intelligent and constructive credit can present goals of pro- 
duction and sales be maintained. Therefore, it is each bank’s 
responsibility to cooperate with industry, wholesalers, 
Jobbers, and dealers in its community by providing a flexible 
plan of credit. 

“As far as possible, extension of bank credit under existing 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION 


SAN FRANCISCO—February 2 


conditions should be confined to financing that will help 
production rather than merely increase demand for goods 
and services. Banks should avoid practices which tend to 
result in a borrower’s or purchaser’s becoming involved with 
obligations beyond his ability to handle. All banks should 
scrutinize their loan applications closely in an endeavor to 
discourage the use of instalment credit other than for con- 
structive and necessitous purposes. 

“In view of our present inflated price structure and the 
pent-up demand for consumer’s durable goods, a great 
demand for credit will continue to exist. As far as possible 
extension of bank credit under existing conditions should be 
confined to financing that will help production rather than 
merely increase consumer demands. 


Operating Policies 

“Bank activity in consumer credit started about 1934 
and the experience since that date has created an illusion as 
to the skill, knowledge, work, and expense required to extend 
this credit on a sound and intelligent basis. During the past 
decade we have experienced a rising level of national income, 
full employment, and scarcity of durable goods. This must 
be taken into consideration in remembering that our out- 
standings in the past have been satisfactorily liquidated. 

“Moreover, easier terms of consumer credit could permit 
borrowers to buy to the limit. It thus increases demand, but 
does not increase either the buyers’ income nor the supply of 
goods for them to purchase. Increased demand tends to in- 
crease prices further. When an unfavorable change in the 
level of business activity occurs, the incomes of these instal- 
ment borrowers will be among the first adversely affected. 


Public Relations Suggestions 


“Banks will be depended on to formulate their lending 
policies in the light of present day economic conditions of 
inflation, and to spread the gospel of the sound and careful 
use of credit by merchants, manufacturers, and the public 
generally. All have a common stake in the fight against in- 
flation. Bankers are urged to review their advertising copy 
and schedules.” 

The A.B.A. Advertising Department and Public Relations 
Council are preparing appropriate new ideas in an attempt 
to stimulate new advertising and public relations themes. 
These are outlined in the article on pages 42 and 43. 
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SAVE AND PRODUCE 


Mortgage 


Credit 


darkest over real estate, then mortgage credit is 
one of the areas that should be examined in any anti- 
inflation program. 

Bankers point out that many mortgage loans have 
been made during the housing shortage on terms that 
do not meet conservative specifications. They have been 
made with the direct aid and encouragement of the 
Government, and at the urging of some of its agencies, on 
liberal terms advocated by the Government and with 
government guarantee. 

In the latter connection bankers would do well to 
remember—and speakers at the “pilot”? meetings of the 
A.B.A. anti-inflation program are stressing this point— 
that there has as yet been no test of the mortgage guaran- 
tee principle, that it has so far been used only in a rising 
market. Mortgage lenders have not had enough experience 
to know what the future has in store. At the present time, 
a policy of more conservative appraisals and terms seems to 
be in order. 

Each loan should be carefully considered on its merits, 


M‘: bankers feel that if inflation’s shadow is 


PRESS 
LOS ANGELES-—Meeting February 5 


however, and care should be used in seeing that there js 
no undue restriction of credit. The need for housing js 
still acute, and were there to be too great a curtailment 
of credit bankers can probably be certain that the Goven. 
ment would intensify its own efforts in socialized housing 
and mortgage credit. 

Bankers must see to it that mortgage lending continue 
to be, as it has been for so many years, a desirable method 
of long term investment. The present-day banker who 
holds to sound values, disregarding the speculative in. 
creases of the past few years, may find that his ability 
to lend is limited. On the other hand, he may discover that, 
when conditions change his soundness is appreciated and 
applauded by the people who borrow from him and by the 
government authorities, too. 

If business continues at a high level, the banker may 
also find that the public is critical of lenders who ar 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 


SPEAKERS ON MORTGAGE CREDIT—Left to right: Frank C. Rathje, president, Chicago City Bank and Trust 

Company, former A.B.A. president (scheduled to speak at Columbus, Chicago, Denver, Portland, San Francisco, Los 

Angeles, Kansas City); William A. Marcus, senior vice-president, American Trust Company, San Francisco, vice- 

president, Savings Division, member, Subcommittee on Mortgage Financing and Urban Housing, chairman of the 

Committee on Real Estate Mortgages (Dallas, New Orleans, Atlanta): L. A. Tobie, president and secretary, Meriden 

(Conn.) Savings Banks, president, A.B.A. Savings Division, member, Treasury Savings Bonds Committee (Washing- 
ton, Boston, New York) 
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PRESS ASSOCIATION 


KANSAS CITY, MO.— Meeting February 9 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


DALLAS — February 1! 


Anti-Inflationary Role of Savings 


This article, by RoBERT G. TAYLOR, assistant secretary of 
the A.B.A. Government Borrowing and Treasury Savings Bond 
Committees, reflects basic banking views on Savings Bonds 
and thrift with respect to the banks’ anti-inflation program. 


bating inflation consists of inducing and encouraging 
the American people to save. 

Savings accounts in the banks, and public holdings of U. S. 
Savings Bonds, constitute a huge reservoir of purchasing 
power. Every dollar of purchasing power added to this reser- 
voir is a potentially inflationary dollar temporarily chan- 
neled away from the nation’s market-places, where it could 
be used by the public to force prices upward. Today’s mar- 
kets are overflowing with purchasing power at the same time 
as a relative shortage of goods to be bought exists. That of 
course, is one of the most important reasons why prices are 
so high that they have become a political issue. 


High Prices Are a Result, Not Cause 


Prices are influenced by the supply of goods for sale, by 
production costs, by the desire of people to buy the mer- 
chandise and by their ability to make that desire effective. 
Money—current purchasing power in the form of money 
in circulation and checking accounts in the banks—creates 
effective demand. Effective demand exerts a powerful in- 
fluence on prices. The greater the amount of purchasing 
power in the hands of the public in relation to the physical 
supply of goods to be bought, and the more frequently this 
purchasing power is ‘‘ turned over” or spent, the higher prices 
tise. High prices are a result, not a cause, of inflation. 

The cause of today’s inflation has its roots in the war 
and in the years of the Government’s deficit financing which 
preceded the war. The Treasury’s war financing operations 
treated a vast amount of purchasing power which had never 
before existed. The Government had to raise nearly $400 
billion to pay for its purchases of supplies and equipment for 
our armed forces and those of our allies, and for the other 


(0: of the most forceful weapons banks can use in com- 
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expenses it incurred in the war. Of this amount, a little more 
than $175 billion was raised through taxes. 

The balance of the war’s cost—about $225 billion—was 
raised through Government borrowing. Private and institu- 
tional investors, purchasers of U. S. Savings Bonds, insur- 
ance companies, savings banks, and other sources of ac- 
cumulated savings lent the Government nearly $135 bil- 
lion. The Government called upon the credit resources of the 
nation’s commercial banks to provide the remaining $90 
billion it had to have. These funds were borrowed from the 
commercial banks because the only alternative for the Gov- 
ernment was’ to print currency and to cover this printed 
money by further devaluation of the dollar or manipulation 
of the Treasury’s credit with the Federal Reserve banks. This 
alternative constitutes the traditional road to worthless 
money, and the Government acted wisely in avoiding it. 


Why the Banks Were Called On 


The practical point the Treasury had to consider during 
the war financing drives was that it could not obtain all 
the money it needed from institutional or private sources of 
accumulated funds. Yet it had to borrow the money required 
for the war without resorting to the printing press and of 
equal importance, each issue of securities it offered to the 
public during the War Loan Drives had to succeed. The 
banks were called upon not only to provide the needed funds, 
but also by doing so, to assure or in effect to underwrite the 
success of each of the Treasury’s security selling campaigns. 

Had not all of the securities issued in these campaigns been 
immediately subscribed, the market for the Government’s 
securities would have been demoralized, the prices of its 
existing issues would have declined sharply, the interest rate 
structure would have been shattered and the Government’s 
fundamental credit position would have been placed in ut- 
most danger. The President and other government officials 
were undoubtedly conscious of these facts as well as the 
part the banks played in the sale to the public of Savings 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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Agricultural Credit 


OU’RE sitting at your desk going over the bank mail 
Y wren your old friend and customer, Ed, who has a 
pretty good farm in the next township, comes in. 

“Morning, Joe . . . Got a minute?” 

So he pulls up a chair, pays his compliments to the 
weather, and then gets down to what’s on his mind. 

“Joe,” he says, “‘that 50-acre piece along the road above 
my place is for sale and I’ve half a mind to buy it. Of course 
the price is a bit steep, but it’ll be worth a lot more when 
the town spreads out that way. I’ve got some extra cash— 
made some money last year, you know—and I wouldn’t 
need too much help. What say?” 

Now Ed is a good fellow and a good farmer; you have the 
mortgage on his place, make him a crop loan now and then, 
and give him a lift when he needs new machinery. His credit 
is O. K. 

But this time you think a minute. Then you ask: 

“What’s the matter, Joe . . . you getting the bug, too?” 

He wonders what you mean, so you explain: 

“T mean the speculative bug. You don’t plan to farm that 
piece, do you? It isn’t very good land.” 

“Well,” says Joe, “I figure I’d hold it a while—a year or 
so, maybe. Looks like I couldn’t lose, with prices the way 
they are. Why, I was offered . . .” 

“Just a minute, Joe,” you interrupt. “With prices the 
way they are—that’s just the trouble. Prices are too darn 
high, and I know some pretty smart folks who think they’re 
about ready to head the other way. If they do, you’d be 
stuck with this land. . . Listen Joe, you’re a farmer, not a 
real estate operator.” 


He argues a while, and you tell him about inflation: hoy 
it’s not only high prices and scarcities of such things as cay 
and farm machines, but a state of mind, like the one he’s 
apparently in now. And you end up by saying you cant 
finance this project for him. 

Now suppose that Farmer Ed, when he sat down at you 
desk, had said that he wanted that 50-acre piece next to his 
south meadow because he believed it would round out his 
farm, adding to his present acreage’s productivity and 
providing a good opportunity to increase his farm income, 
And soon... 

In this case, Ed would be an investor, not a speculator, 
and the chances are that, knowing him so well, you’d make 
him a loan. 


A Grass-Root Program 


These two cases are, of course, over-simplifications of the 
banks’ voluntary anti-inflation program and the contribu. 
tions country banks can make to its success. But they do 
emphasize the difference between productive and speculative 
lending, which is the core of the program. 

Recognizing that the farmer must be adequately financed 
if he is to perform the nation’s No. 1 job—the raising of 
food—the Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers 
Association is offering country banks a number of grass-root 
suggestions that will help them keep their farmer customer 
in a safe and sound financial position. 

As one banker put it: 

“Tn the depression it was our job to encourage optimism. 
Today many of our farm customers have too much op- 


SPEAKERS ON AGRICULTURAL CREDIT—Left to right, Charles T. O'Neill, vice-president and trust officer, 
National Bank & Trust Company, Charlottesville, Virginia, and chairman of the American Bankers Association’s 
Agricultural Commission (scheduled to speak at Atlanta and Washington); C. W. Bailey, president, First National 
Bank, Clarksville, Tennessee, member ex officio, Committee on Farm Land Prices, and former A.B.A. president 
(Columbus, Chicago, Denver, New Orleans); Jesse W. Tapp, vice-president, . Bank of America, N.T.&S.A., San Fran- 
cisco, member of the Agricultural Commission and the Committee on Farm Mortgage Financing, and chairman of 
the Committee on Farm Land Prices and the Committee on Agricultural Outlook and Marketing (San Francisco and 
Los Angeles) 
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NEW ORLEANS—Meeting February 16 


timism, and many disregard the warnings from those who 
speak of danger.” 

Because farming is, by its very nature, a speculative 
business (the farmer must take his chances with the weather, 
for example), the country banker may find useful a definition 
of what constitutes speculative lending within the scope of 
the anti-inflation campaign. 

The man who, like the Joe in the first little story, wants 
a loan so that he can buy land he plans to hold for higher 
prices is a potential speculator and should not, at this time, 
be encouraged. On the other hand, the farmer seeking credit, 
like the second Joe, to improve his farm is in quite a different 
category and, other things being equal, is entitled to 
assistance. 

In other words, to borrow a prominent banker’s phrase, 
“bank credit should be available to the wide-awake, 
efficient farmer who can improve his long-time prospects, 
but it should be denied to the speculator who bins his wheat 
or cribs his corn solely in the expectation of getting higher 
prices for them.” 


Some Things to Do 


To activate the program it is suggested that country 
bankers can easily do a few simple things that will help 
check the price rise and at the same time protect borrowers 
from future difficulties and embarrassments. 


~ 


SCENES FROM CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


ATLANTA (State Capitol)—February 18 


Each country bank, for instance, usually has a farm- 
minded officer. Let him be responsible for approving or 
declining all farm loan applications. This man should “know 
his farmers”; in fact, he should be better acquainted with 
more of them than any other man in his community. It goes 
without saying that he should also be a good credit man. 
Thus equipped by contacts and knowledge, he will see to 
it that his bank meets every worthy request for credit. 

Secondly, the country banker should visit the farmer. 
Go to the farm, find out what his plans are, how he intends 
to work them out, and thus get first-hand knowledge of what 
he does with the money he borrows. It’s well to make sure 
that the life of the loan is sufficient to permit its liquidation 
from the crop or other project it is financing. 

Here’s another point: Every farm loan should be sup- 
ported by adequate credit data concerning the farmer 
and the land that is producing for him. Again, it’s a case of 
knowing your farmer. Know whether he’s a good manager 
as well as a good producer, also, know his family and the 
part each plays in operating the farm. Know whether his 
land is good, whether he takes an interest in soil conservation 
and the extent to which he practices it. Know how promptly 
he pays his bills: the doctor’s, the storekeeper’s and the 
others’. What’s his insurance program? Could his family 
keep the farm going if he died? 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 77) 


SPEAKERS ON AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT—Left, W. W. Campbell, presi- 
dent, National Bank of Eastern Arkansas, 


Forrest City, member, A.B.A. Agricultural 
Commission, chairman, Committee on Soil 
Conservation, member, Committees on 
1,000-Point Rating Program and GI Farm 
Loans, and member, Committee on Govern- 
ment Borrowing (scheduled to speak at 
Kansas City, Mo., and Dallas); right, Otis 
A. Thompson, president, National Bank 
and Trust Company, Norwich, N. Y., 
former chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
mission (Boston, New York) 
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Public 


Relations 


about the banks’ anti-inflation program have been pre- 
pared by the Public Relations Council of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Each bank has received extensive material that will help 
inform the people of its community, through the newspapers, 
on the air, and by other means, about the big voluntary, 
cooperative effort to check rising prices. 

““A great deal of favorable public opinion,” says the 
Council, “should flow to every bank that assumes strong, 
clear-cut leadership in its community, with a well-conceived 
program to check inflation. Newspapers, businessmen, farm- 
ers, workers, housewives—everyone will appreciate the effort 
of a bank to spearhead a sincere program of action.” 

To implement its suggestions the Association has pre- 
pared a kit containing sample news releases on the program, 
newspaper advertisements, a brief statement of banking’s 
goals, a list of five ways to fight inflation, material for talks 
to local organizations and on the radio, and a basic eight- 
point plan which any bank can adopt for telling the story to 
its customers, staff and the people of its locality. The kit 
will be distributed at meetings that will be held all over the 
country. 

Pointing out that the program offers some public relations 
problems as well as opportunities, the Council says: 

“An important part of banking’s anti-inflation program 
is ‘voluntary control of credit.’ There is danger that this 
part of our program will be misinterpreted by some. 


Prion suggestions on how to tell the public the facts 


SPEAKER ON 
ADVERTISING 
AND PUBLICITY 


John B. Mack, Jr., 
A.B.A. deputy man- 
ager in charge of 
the Advertising De- 
partment and direc- 
tor of the Public 
Relations Council, 
is scheduled to 
speak at all meet- 
ings 


PHOTOS BY CHARLES PHELPS Cosning 


BOSTON—Meeting February 24 


“Since the end of the war banks have been aggressively 
seeking sound loans. We have been attempting to help 
people buy the homes, automobiles and other things they 
wanted. We have made concerted efforts to serve the credit 
needs of farmers, small businessmen, veterans and all other 
groups of our society. 

“Our credit control program may convey the impression 
to people without full information that credit is being ‘frozen’ 
and that banks are withdrawing their support. Unless the 
full truth is made widely known in each community, half- 
truths and misinformation may spread and cause bad feelings 
and resentment. 


Tell the Public the Facts 


“Tt therefore follows that it is not enough for you to have 
a credit-control program in your bank, or that you suggest 
an anti-inflation program half-heartedly to the public. The 
public information side of the job is highly important, in 
fact it is all-important. It will be a wise bank policy to set 
forth in writing for your own guidance, a step-by-step plan 
for conveying the complete story to the local press, local 
radio commentators, business groups and individual business 
firms, farmers, bank depositors, bank borrowers, your own 
bank’s official family including staff, stockholders and 
directors, and to the entire, many-sided general public. It 
is a job of major proportions that should not be approached 
lightly.” 


Presenting the Banking Program 


Because it is desirable to make a clear presentation of the 
program to the public, the Council has included in the kit 
a model release for newspapers, with the suggestion that all 
local banks get together and prepare a single story so as to 
avoid sending the paper or papers the same release from 
several sources. All the banks would be named in this state- 
ment. 

Each bank is also being provided with three announce 
ment-type newspaper ads which can be set by the local 
paper in the size and style wanted by the bank. The copy 
states the nature and purposes of the banks’ anti-inflation 
campaign. It may be advisable, the Council suggests, t 
publish them cooperatively over the signatures of all banks 
in the community served by the paper. 

With the help of the informative material in the kit banks 
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NEW YORK (Lower Broadway )—February 27 


can prepare a bulletin for circulation to staff, stockholders 
and directors. A staff meeting should be held to discuss the 
program, for the cooperation of a bank’s employees is vital. 

When it is desired to state the program in brief form, this 
sample statement is suggested : 


BANKING’S ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 


(1) To seek sound loans that will increase the supply of 
needed goods. 

(2) To discourage speculative borrowing and unessential 
loans that will contribute to inflationary demand. 

(3) To encourage systematic saving in bank accounts 
and the regular purchase of United States Savings Bonds. 


Suggesting a Program to the Public 


“Tt will be highly desirable,” the Council has told the 
banks, “for you to offer a concrete plan of action to the pub- 
lic in your anti-inflation messages. Such a plan flows nat- 
urally from the banking program stated above, and can be 
expressed in this way: 


FIVE WAYS TO FIGHT INFLATION 


Buy only what you need, now. 

Borrow only for essential pur poses. 
Spend carefully; avoid black markets. 
Save regularly in a bank account. 

Invest regularly in U. S. Savings Bonds. 


“Here is a definite, sensible plan that you can urge over 
and over again during this period. We all know that no 
single group can do this job of beating inflation alone— 
government, banking, business and the public—each must 
do its part. But if people will follow the five suggestions in 
this banking program, they can do much to check inflation. 
Get the newspapers on your side; suggest that they adopt 
the program editorially. Propose to your local radio station 
that it get behind the plan. An excellent spot announcement 


. that could be repeated again and again would be a simple 


statement of the ‘Five Ways to Fight Inflation,’ listed above. 

“This five-point program has been made the theme of a 
series of anti-inflation advertisements, described in the kit. 
These 12 ads can be run at weekly intervals over a three- 
month period, or in any way you choose. It is advisable to 
run them in fairly close order to preserve continuity.” 
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A folder built around the same five-point plan has also 
been provided. This is especially planned for enclosure in 
bank statements to customers and other mailings, as well as 
for lobby distribution. With the cooperation of local business 
concerns banks can also distribute these folders to their 
employees. 

Still another series of ads, for long-range public education, 
is in the form of questions and answers about money and 
banking. 

The copy in them touches on many themes closely related 
to sound borrowing, proper money management, and wise 
use of bank services. This series consists of 52 separate ad- 
vertisements and is designed for year-around use. 

“Tt will be desirable for banks to put a good deal of stress 
on thrift, regular savings, and the purchase of U. S. Savings 
Bonds during this coming year,” says the Council. “‘ Material 
that will help banks prepare Savings Bond advertising is 
being made available. Banks that want posters, ads, folders, 
picture books, school savings newspaper, or transcribed 
radio programs to promote savings accounts are invited to 
write to the Advertising Department of the American 
Bankers Association. 


Other Ways to Tell the Public 


‘Opportunities will present themselves, or can be made, 
for an officer of your bank to address local clubs and groups 
on the subject of ‘Fighting Inflation,’ ” the Council con- 
tinues. “‘This is perhaps the most effective way of all, for 
it enables you to make a well-rounded presentation of the 
subject, and to answer questions that might arise. The local 
chamber of commerce and other business groups will be ex- 
cellent and receptive audiences, and influential ones in 
helping make the program a success. At such meetings you 
should make every effort to enlist the cooperation of other 
lenders, and merchants, in the (essential-borrowing) phase 
of the program. Obviously the control of bank credit will 
have limited effect on inflationary demand if other lenders 
and merchants pursue easy-money, easy-purchase policies. 
Their cooperation should certainly be sought if this whole 
idea is to work. Material in the kit, and the series of com- 
munications issued by the A.B.A. under the title ‘Bank 
Credit in 1948,’ will be helpful to you in preparing talks for 
clubs and groups. And don’t overlook the possibility of mak- 
ing a talk over the radio on this subject, as a free, public- 
service feature.” 


A Suggested Plan 


In summary, here is a basic plan which banks can adopt: 

(1) Enlist the cooperation of other local lenders, deal- 
ers and merchants. 

(2) Hold a staff meeting and explain banking’s anti- 
inflation program. Invite questions. 

(3) Send directors and stockholders an explanation of 
the program, and copies of printed material you 
will distribute or publish. 

(4) Give the news release to the local press. 

(5) Publish one or more of the three announcement 
advertisements. 

(6) Follow with publication of the anti-inflation ad 
series suggesting the five-point public program. 

(7) Seek opportunities to speak on inflation to local 
clubs, groups, and over the local radio. 

(8) Send the “‘ Fight Inflation” folder to all bank cus- 
tomers, and to your local public. 
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the program of the nation’s banks voluntarily to 
restrain the inflationary aspects of bank operations. 

This program, in which the American Bankers Association 
is taking leadership, is of broad interest for several reasons 
first, because it is the first of the voluntary industry pro- 
grams actually put in operation to combat inflation. Presi- 
dent Truman favored the voluntary approach to attacking 
inflation in his message to the opening of the special session 
of Congress last November. Republicans also favor volun- 
tary cooperation rather than compulsion. The Administra- 
tion, however, proposed that compulsion be enacted for 
contingent use, like a stick, in case voluntary industry action 
failed. 

Whereas the first industry to consult with the Govern- 
ment had only a preliminary meeting on a voluntary pro- 
gram January 8, the American Bankers Association pro- 
gram was already prepared, announced and in the process 
of being put into operation before this meeting took place. 
It did not require meetings with government officials to 
perfect its details, because they were perfected as a result of 
long advance preparation. 

Furthermore, this program had received the hearty ap- 
proval of virtually all officialdom as early as January 5, 
with recorded praise on that date from both the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

This Capital also is interested in the voluntary bank pro- 
gram as a rather thrilling adventure in government-industry 
relations. If the proposed secondary reserve program spon- 
sored by the Federal Reserve System were enacted into law, 
it would have one far-reaching effect—concentration in the 
banking system of the United States of the responsibility for 
arresting inflation. Business and industry need loans. They 
must use credit, as officials repeatedly confess, to keep the 
economic machine of America going. Business and industry, 
most officials also admit, need a higher dollar total to finance 


Wie press interest has developed in this Capital in 
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The Banks’ Program Seen From the . Capital 


the much expanded physical volume, and to handle goods 
which carry higher price tags. It is inevitable that the 
absolute volume of loans should be higher than prewar. 

Hence, if by some arbitrary mechanism the volume of 
bank lending were reduced, the volume of the country’s 
business likewise would be reduced. And the banking system 
would become the instrument of deflation. 

How difficult it was for Mr. Truman to make up his mind 
what specifically to do about credit-restraining legislation 
the President himself disclosed in his ‘ Economic Report” 
to Congress. While still desiring, as when he addressed the 
special session in November, to bring about restraint of 
credit, Mr. Truman was aware of some of the dangers. He 
particularly expressed the fear of higher interest rates and 
their effect on government bond yields and prices. He also 
was afraid “unwise” use of credit restraint might precipitate 


Secretary Snyder Comments on the 


A.B.A Program 


Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder issued the 
following statement on the Association’s program: 

“The anti-inflation program, announced by Joseph 
M. Dodge, president of the American Bankers 
Association, is highly commendable. It is an ag- 
gressive voluntary step in the direction of controlling 
inflationary and speculative loans by the banks. 

“The four objectives of the program . . . indicate 
the thorough approach the bankers have given to 
this serious problem. 

“It is certain that, with the cooperation of the 
bankers of the country, the program will succeed in 
obtaining positive beneficial results.” 
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WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
January 5, 1948 


My dear Mr. Dodge: 


[am glad to know of the program which you have undertaken 
inthe American Bankers Association to combat any tendency 
onthe part of bankers or borrowers to use bank credit un- 
wisely, under present conditions. 


: r use of bank credit is an important factor in restrain- 
My liietion and also in maintaining our present high volume of 
. Bank credit must be available for sound productive 
. But bankers and borrowers alike must be kept aware 
ers arising from bank credit which is used merely to 
the demand for goods and not the supply, or for any form 
tion in raw materials, in goods, in food or in properties. 
of this can easily become disastrous. 


jate the cooperation which the bankers have given the 
in pushing the sale of Savings Bonds and in their other 
to stimulate savings during recent year s. I urge them to 
and expand this effort, These programs have assisted 
our people substantial resources which will be helpful 
to in the years ahead. 


[wish you and your fellow members every success in this present 
wéertaking. It is vitally important to the country, 


Sincerely yours, 


Mr, Joseph M. Dodge, President 
American Bankers Association 
12 East 36th Street 

New York City, New York 


unemployment. The closest the President got to endorsing 
the secondary reserve scheme was to recommend it and 
other “current proposals for credit control” to the Congress 
for “close study”’ so that legislation of ‘“‘a sufficiently com- 
prehensive character” could be enacted. This is a further 
indication that the secondary reserve plan is not entirely a 
dead duck. 

By agreeing voluntarily to avoid making loans which in 
themselves would be inflationary, the banks have served 
notice on the Government and the country that they will not 
be parties to enhancing inflation. They thus forego the temp- 
tation, however attractive, to take advantage of current 
prospects to the fullest extent. If labor not only volunteered 
to forego the prospective third round of wage increases, but 
even agreed to a small cut in wages, it would offer no greater 
comparable sacrifice than that offered by the banks. 


President Truman’s Reaction 


Approval of the voluntary bank program was enthusiastic. 
The most distinguished expression of appreciation came 
from President Truman. “I am glad to know of the program 
which you have undertaken in the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation to combat any tendency on the part of bankers or 
borrowers to use bank credit unwisely, under present condi- 
tions,” the President wrote to the A.B.A. The President was 
advised personally of the details of the program by Mr. 
Dodge, in company with Treasury Secretary Snyder, Robert 
V. Fleming, president, Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
and chairman of the A.B.A. Government Borrowing Com- 
mittee, and A.B.A. Executive Manager Harold Stonier. 

“I appreciate the cooperation which*the bankers have 
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given the Treasury in pushing the sale of Savings Bonds and 
in their other efforts to stimulate savings during recent 
years. . 

“T wish you and your fellow members every success in 
this present undertaking. It is vitally important to the 
country,” Mr. Truman concluded. 

Mr. Truman repeated this commendation in his “ Eco- 
nomic Report,” and even hinted that the successful opera- 
tion of the voluntary bank program might avoid the neces- 
sity of further general action, such as the Eccles plan, to 
restrain credit expansion by new controls. 

“The anti-inflation program, announced today by Joseph 
M. Dodge, President of the American Bankers Association, 
is highly commendable,” stated Secretary Snyder. “It is an 
aggressive voluntary step in the direction of controlling 
inflationary and speculative loans by the banks.” He sum- 
marized the A.B.A. program and observed that it indicated 
“the thorough approach which the bankers have given to 
this serious problem. It is certain that, with the cooperation 
of the bankers of the country, the program will succeed in 
obtaining positive beneficial results,” Mr. Snyder declared. 


Opinion on Capitol Hill 


This unprecedented praise was augmented by commenda- 
tions from Congress. Senator Robert A. Taft wrote to Mr. 
Dodge that “I feel very confident that this is better than 
any attempt by the Government to say what is a good loan 
and what is a bad loan, what is speculative and what is 
sound. 

“Action of this kind taken by the bankers themselves is 
one of your best means of heading off the movement for 
more government control. I wish you every success in your 
endeavor,” the Senator said. 

“This is a very wise move in the right direction,” said 
Chairman Jesse P. Wolcott of the House Banking Com- 
mittee. ‘‘Even though there is a great deal of doubt in my 
mind over the proposition that banks are or were causing 
inflation, it is good to see these institutions themselves, by 
using their own judgments rather than the dictates of 
government, doing their part to prevent inflation,” Mr. 
Wolcott said. 

One of the ablest Administration lieutenants in the 
Senate Banking Committee, Senator John Sparkman of 


vith kindest regards, _ 
yours, 


| 
Mnited Giates Senate 
WASHINGTON OC 
Januery 7, 1948 
h 
; 
g Mr. Joseph Dodge, 
President, 
Americen Benkers Association, 
Detroit Bank, 46 Stete, street, 
e Detroit 31, Michigan. 
0 Desr Mr. Dodge: 
I heve had called to my attention the 
‘ action of the Americen Henkers Association in pro- 
c posing & voluntery plan to keep benk loans from { 
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this is better then.any ettempt by the government — 
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whet is speculative dnd what fs gound. Action of 
this kind taken by the benkers. themselves is one ; 
of the best means of heading off the movement for — / 
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Alabama, also saw good in the A.B.A. program. “I think 
the program is fine,” Senator Sparkman said. “The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association is to be congratulated for setting 
it up. It undoubtedly will do a great deal of good. Of course 
I do not know that it will be sufficient, but it ought to be 
given a good try.” 

There was general agreement in Congress that the plan 
would be given a try. Any general legislation to force a 
contraction of loans, or even a restraining of bank credit to 
present levels, was not slated for action early this session. 
Thus, among other things, the A.B.A. program helped gain 
time for a more careful consideration of this subject. 

One of the first requisites to action on any such proposal 
as the Reserve Board secondary reserve plan is that the 
Administration itself agree upon what it wants. To the 
backing of the Reserve Board was added the informal 
backing of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 
The Treasury, however, by far the most interested of any 


executive agency in the subject of restricting credit, was 
stoutly opposed to the Reserve Board plan. 

It does not follow, because of the initial lack of agreement 
among Administration forces, that the secondary reserye 
or some other scheme might not be put forward before the 
adjournment of Congress in July. Likewise it does not follow 
that, despite the almost unanimous initial Congressional 
opposition, Congress will not itself take action to bring 
about a general tightening up of bank credit. 

Legislation of this character will remain a temptation 
throughout the session. Should Congress determine that jt 
must take some far-reaching action to bring down the cost 
of living, legislation operating through the banks might be 
chosen. This would have the political advantage of being 
indirect. It would avoid some of the liabilities incident to 
re-enactment of price, wage and rationing controls. 

And so long as Congress and the Administration are 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 


PRESIDING AT THE PILOT 
MEETINGS 
A.B.A. President Dodge will preside at all 
of the 13 meetings to be held throughout the 
country (see page 34) except those at Kan- 
sas City and Dallas, where the chairman is 
scheduled to be Robert M. Hanes, former 
A.B.A. president and now chairman of the 
Association’s Small Business Credit Com- 
mission. Mr. Dodge is president, The De- 
troit Bank, and Mr. Hanes is president, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company. Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina 


SPEAKERS ON WASHINGTON DEVELOPMENTS—This subject, according to information available at press 
time, is to be covered at the Washington and New York meetings by Robert V. Fleming (below, left), president Riggs 
National Bank, Washington, former A.B.A. president and now chairman of the Association’s Committee on Govern- 
ment Borrowing. Former A.B.A. president W. Randolph Burgess (center), vice-chairman of the board, National City 
Bank of New York, is scheduled to speak on this topic at the Atlanta and Boston meetings. Mr. Burgess is chairman 
of the A.B.A. Economic Policy Commission and a member of the Committee on Government Borrowing. A.B.A. 
Deputy Manager Walter French (right), in charge of the Association’s Consumer Credit Committee, Small Business 
Credit Commission and Credit Policy Commission, will be on hand at all meetings to discuss this important subject, 
although at the time BANKING went to press certain prominent bankers had tentatively indicated their willingness to 
appear on this part of the program in some cities 
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. THE INVESTMENT" 
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Second in a series of famous skylines—view from the Philadelphia 
Art Museum looking toward City Hall 


CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


The author is a financial writer on the staff of The New 
York Herald Tribune. 


encies and higher prices are going to continue for some 

time has led shrewd observers to suspect that the read- 
justment or recession, anticipated since V-J Day, may 
make its appearance in 1948. The pessimistic school of 
thought supports its views by a number of arguments. 

One of these is that an increasing percentage of the popu- 
lation is being higher-cost-of-living priced out of the market 
for articles they want and need. Another is that even with 
the Marshall Plan in operation, United States exports are 
bound to decline and that with better crops in Europe the 
demand for American agricultural produce is apt to decline. 

Thirdly, the expectation of continued inflation makes 
business and industrial management extremely vulnerable 
in the event of a decline in prices which would have a severe 
effect on inventory valuations. 


Yield Patterns 


Should a break in the inflationary pattern actually occur, 
it is safe to predict that this would lead to a reversal of 
Treasury and Federal Reserve policies. Heretofore, the 
government yield pattern has been changed appreciably. 
In the last quarter of 1947 prices declined throughout the 
bond market. 

Conversely, yields on corporate issues neared prewar 
levels and those of municipals reached the highest point 
since the middle of 1942. Up to Christmas, when the Federal 
Open Market Committee reduced its support levels still 
further, yields on long term Treasury obligations were not 
far from the rate of return in the Summer of 1945. Early in 
January, similar action was taken by the Bank of Canada, 
resulting in increased yields and lowered prices. 

The net result of such operations in the United States 
has been a gradual widening of the spread between high 
grade corporate yields and those of Treasury obligations 
and a considerable narrowing of the differential between 
municipal and government rates of return. This has reached 
the point where yields on municipals, on occasions, were 
higher than those of Treasury bonds. 

The general upward movement of yields was a logical 
sequence to the rise of interest rates in the short term field. 


To almost universal expectation that inflationary tend- 
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This finally led the Federal Reserve banks, early in Janu- 
ary, to raise their general discount rates by one quarter of 
1 percent, i.e., from 1 to 14% percent. It was the first change 
since 1937, when a reduction was announced from 114 to 
1 percent. 

Upward adjustment of the rate, while largely nominal 
under the circumstances, nevertheless indicated anew the 
determination of the fiscal authorities to use all available 
means in the battle against inflation. This has been joined 
by U. S. banks generally and the American Bankers As- 
sociation in particular. 

The desire to make nothing but sound and constructive 
loans, especially for production purposes, is almost universal 
among all commercial banks in the various sections of the 
country. While the overall lending capacity of banks is by 
no means exhausted, it is fairly obvious that a good many 
institutions have lent up to the limit. They are prevented 
from further engagements by the realization that additional 
increases in risk assets may not be advisable because of the 
rapid gain in the ratio of such resources to the capital funds 
of their banks, even though government holdings may be 
retired simultaneously in accordance with the Treasury’s 
policies. 


Capital Financing Prospects 


This leads to the general question of capital financing 
prospects for 1948. If the boom continues and the minority 
predictions of a recession are wrong, transactions for the 
current year may attain a new record. While financing in 
1947 exceeded $10 billion, 1948 may see a rise of 25 percent 
to perhaps $13 billion. 

Such estimates are based on the following considerations. 
Corporations may spend for plant, equipment or working 
capital from $22 to $23 billion. While less than in 1947, 
prognosticators expect no material change of activity. 
About $14 billion of such industrial requirements, it is an- 
ticipated, will be financed out of earnings or accumulated 
depreciation charges, which will leave $8 to $9 billion to be 
raised from outside sources. 

Commercial bank credit may be available to the extent 
of about $2 billion and, in theory, life insurance companies 
will have accumulated new funds, aggregating probably 
$5 billion. However, neither bank nor insurance funds 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 122) 
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Customer enters bank—body temperature, 
98.6° (Cold, forbidding appearance of lobby 
starts his temperature dropping) 


No receptionist to stop the de- 

scending temperature. (Where 

to go? No signs, no help, 
brrrrrrr) 


Walks past “Officers Row." 
(Nary a handshake, nary a 
headshake) 


Atmosphere is generally 
Teller is slow to acknowledge presence of customer, does not one of scowling disgust. 
smile, does not say “thank you,” shoves money and papers (Ice begins Popa on 
across counter disrespectfully. (Customer turns on his personal customer's ears) 
defrost unit which he carries especially for visits to such banks) 


Customer hurries across ice 
toward exit. (Sees that he has 
two alternatives: (1) go home, put on his electrically heated 
mackinaw, and bring his frozen foods to this bank for 
storage; or (2) go to another bank for financial services) 
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Fighting Inflation Is Everybody’s Job 


JOHN L. COOLEY 


from the high prices fire, General Electric Company 
has launched a “save and produce” campaign to 
fight inflation. 

A broad plan has been offered to the company’s 197,000 
employees in more than 100 plants and to the public in 
the plant communities, but G.E. hopes that every American 
will participate. Briefly, it is asking people to: 

(1) Produce more. 

(2) Buy more frugally—think before you spend. 

(3) Put the difference into savings—in other words, save 
the savings. 

“Curbing inflation is everybody’s job,” says General 
Electric, which recently reduced its prices to consumers by 
percentages estimated to save them $50 million annually. 

But: “Price cuts alone cannot cure inflation. Production 
alone cannot stop it. The whole American public must sup- 
port the campaign by holding on to its old savings and by 
making substantial savings out of present income, even if 
this means considerable self-denial. All of us must cooper- 
ate.” 

That emphasis on thrift sounds like good, old-fashioned 
“bank talk”’—which is just what it is. The General Electric 
executive who is directing the plan, L. R. Boulware, vice- 
president in charge of employee relations, used to be a 
banker. He began his business career with a bank in Spring- 
field, Kentucky, and he has never forgotten the venerable 
proverb, ‘“‘Of saving cometh having.” So when G.E. tackled 
inflation, the battle plan was based on thrift, and banking 
was asked to help. 

The campaign is to be fought at the community ievel, 


6) THE theory that a dollar saved is a dollar withheld 


Here’s a sample of the four-page “comic book” G.E. is circulating 
widely to tell the “Produce More, Save More” story 


PETE, AN EXG.1,AND HIS FAMILY, WHO HAVE BEEN 
LIVING IN CROWDED QUARTERS WITH HIS 
IN-LAWS ARE LOOPING AT THEIR NEW APARTMENT 


JUST SIMPLY 
WAVE 70 GET A 
REFRIGERATOR, 


GUESS YOURE 
RIGHT, MARY, 
8UT GOSH, ARENT 

THEY PRETTY. 

EXPENSIVE 


“Bor! AM / GLAD 70 HAVE 
OUR OWN PRIVATE WILL BE 
WICE WHEN WERE 
SETTLED ~BUT IN 
THE MEANTIME. 


HONEY THERES 
A G00D BUY. LOOK, 
THE PRICE AAS 
BEEN REDUCED 
10 BUCKS.” 


YOU KNOW, DEAR, 

WE COULD USE 

THAT /0 ARs | ONE OF THE THINGS 

FOR THE EXTRA! THAT CAVSES 
2AMP...* 4 /NFLATION ~BUVINE 


STUFF WE DONT 
(TUALLY NEED. 
WITH YOUR 


70 Pur 

THAT 10-SPOT RIGHT 
IN THE BANK, 
WHERE BELONGS.”, 


“©. . . We Ought to Make New Savings” 


“The public,” says General Electric, “must stop puting 
a present income dollar beside a dollar of savings and then 
offering the two dollars for one dollar’s worth of goods. Goods 
given away abroad should be covered by taxes or savings, and 
we ought also to make new savings to equal what we now put 
into facilities for more consumer goods in the future.” 


beginning with G.E.’s own family. Supervisors of each plant 
have been provided with carefully prepared educational 
material that is being distributed not only to the employees 
but to the company’s suppliers, to merchants, to local gov- 
ernment officials and to the public. 


Suggested Bank Aid 


Local banks are invited to give every possible encourage. 
ment and aid to the company’s employees and their families 
and neighbors in making it convenient and easy to save. 
Plant managers will suggest to their bank friends that they: 

(1) Publish newspaper advertisements concentrating on 
thrift, careful spending, regular purchase of U. S. Savings 
Bonds, etc. The company is providing a suggested series of 
ads in mat form, free of charge. 

(2) Give interviews to the local newspapers on the subject 
of inflation and the ways to fight it, and talk to civic or- 
ganizations, schools, church groups, and clubs, pointing out 
the importance of the battle and suggesting how the in- 
dividual can take part. 

(3) Encourage local merchants to enlist the help of their 
suppliers in holding down prices. 

Plant managers will also tell the bankers that the company 
will gladly cooperate in making savings facilities available at 
the plants and that it will promote payroll deductions for 
systematic Savings Bond purchases or cash savings. Banks 
will have an opportunity to distribute the anti-inflation 
literature which the company has prepared. 

“Tf enough people decide to do right about this price, 
production and savings program,” G.E. says, “‘we can stop 
further inflation and begin the correction in the cost of 
living.” 


The Inflation Squirrel Cage 


The program, the company asserts, is “completely selfish— 
for General Electric, for each General Electric employee, 
customer, and stockholder—for each member of the con- 
suming public—for each person with an accumulating pen- 
sion, an insurance policy, a U. S. Bond, a savings account— 
for any person who just wants to get out of the squirrel cage 
of inflation . . . inflation, this foolish act of the dog chasing 
his tail or the man trying to put out a fire by pouring oil onit. 

“This is a completely selfish program for every man who 
knows how good this country is and who wants to continue 
to be free and not a slave. It isa completely selfish program 
for every honest business, union, and political leader who 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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Check Routing Symbol Progress 


MELVIN C. MILLER 


Mr. MILLER is deputy manager of the American Bankers 
Association in charge of the Bank Management Commission. 


gram in June 1945—two and one-half years ago— 
splendid progress has been made in the adoption of the 
program by the banks of the country. In fact, progress has 
been so good that the program is far ahead of the point 
where it was originally anticipated it would be at this time. 
This outstanding progress has been made possible through 
the active cooperation of the bank check printers and litho- 
graphers, the Federal Reserve banks, the commercial banks, 
and the business firms which print their own checks. 
The routing symbol program was originally introduced as 


Oe: the inauguration of the check routing symbol pro- 


Table 1 


Progress of the Check Routing Symbol Program as Reported 
by Federal Reserve Banks from Surveys of Checks as of 
December 1, 1947 


Routing Symbol on Checks 
in Approved Location 
Number Number Percent 
of of 
Banks Total 
488 100 
930 


District 


3 — Philadelphia 

4 — Cleveland 

5 — Richmond 

6 — Atlanta 

7 — Chicago 

8— St. Louis............ 

9 — Minneapolis 
10 — Kansas City 
12 — San Francisco 


TOTALS. . . 


"PERCENT OF BANKS HAVING ROUTING 


| PERCENT SYMBOL ON CHECKS 
00 = 


2 > 8 9 
FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
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an aid to faster sorting and greater efficiency in collecting 
items. It provides a system whereby it is possible to sort 
items to the various Federal Reserve banks without refer- 
ing to a directory to find where any given check must be sent 
for collection. Obviously, before the check routing symbol 
can be used, it will be necessary for it to appear on a large 
percentage of the checks in circulation. 

The details of the check routing symbol and the location 
where the symbol is to appear on checks have been presented 
in previous articles and are available in booklet form from the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85) 


Table 2 


Volume Growth of the Check Routing Symbol Program 
as Reported by Federal Reserve Banks 
as of December 1, 1947 


No. of 
Checks 

No. of with Percent 

Par Routing of Total 
Banks No. of Symbol for 
Included Outgoing in District 
} Checks Approved as of 
Examined Location 12/1/47 

215,763 103,628 
405,971 233,803 

108,759 47,127 

362,867 152,955 

299,192 131,137 

322,405 149,644 
352,719 127,819 

552,311 253,749 

25,886 6,943 

177,984 87,378 

247,386 137,732 
339,516 125,501 


District 

1 — Boston 

2 — New York 

3 — Philadelphia. . . 

4 — Cleveland 

5 — Richmond 

6— Atlanta 

7 — Chicago 

8— St. Louis...... 

9 — Minneapolis. . . 
10 — Kansas City... 
11 — Dallas 
12—SanFrancisco.. 1,562 


TOTALS 11,316 


1,557,416 45.6 


3,410,759 


Chart IT 


PERCENT OF CHECKS HAVING ROUTING SYMBOL IN APPROVED 
PERCENT LOCATION TO TOTAL CHECKS IN CIRCULATION 
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CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


WASHINGTON 
E biggest consideration in world business today is, 
| of course, the European Recovery Program. The im- 
mediate effects of huge American expenditures in 
Europe will be the flow of North and South American goods 
and services across the Atlantic. The longer-range effect, 
it is hoped, will be the restoration of Europe as a major 
working factor in a world where communism does not call 
the tunes. That our nostalgia for a post-World-War-I inter- 
national business economy will ever be realized is most 
unlikely. Economies, and that means business, are unlikely 
to be turned loose again by their European directors. But 
we prefer to have the direction kept in London, Paris, the 
Hague and other capitals, rather than to see all Europe 
managed from the Kremlin. So the Marshall Plan will be 
adopted. 


Modifications Are Certain 


But it is already clear that the ERP as drawn up by the 
Administration will be modified in important ways by 
Congress. There is to be no four-year budget in advance. 
The April “deadline” is likely to be missed by weeks. Even 
the Administration’s request for $6.8 billion for the first 
15 months seems almost sure to be materially reduced. 
Secretary Marshall has told the Congress that the requested 
figures are minimum amounts, not a bargaining request. 
The Administration has supplied those interested with 
still another armful of supporting facts and figures, and in 
the hearings has emphasized its points by the use of even 
larger and prettier charts than those futilely displayed on 
another legislative occasion by OPA Administrator Chester 
Bowles. Congress, however, will reach its own conclusions 
in its very own way. 

This prospect has already disquieted watchful European 
chancelleries, several of which have made it known that 
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SFL ZZAEA 


The Coming Adventures of ERP 


HERBERT BRATTER 


they cannot wait while Congress “wrangles”; and their 
impatience elicits from Minnesota’s Senator Ball the re- 
joinder: “Any idea that 240,000,000 Europeans can’t get 
along for a month or two without a dole from America is 
just plain nuts.” Another Senator, Myers of Pennsylvania, 
predicts that the Marshall Plan debate will whet the ap- 
petite for isolationism in a “swift and heartbreaking” 
hurry, if meanwhile rising prices at home are not curbed. 


Effect on Business at Home 


The ERP promises to affect business at home in scores 
of ways. Stockpiling is an example. The Administration 
admits the need for military stockpiles of strategic and 
critical materials—a considerable change from its attitude 
when in 1940 it rejected the stockpiling bill of Senator John 
G. Townsend, Jr. But it wants us to pay separately for such 
materials, and recommends that we not ask the ERP coun- 
tries to repay any of our aid in such commodities. Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts says he will fight for exchange 
provisions in the ERP, whereby American reconstruction 
dollars will “buy the things we need.” This seems sensible. 
We all recall the great to-do about the “transfer problem” 
which preceded the Hoover moratorium. It was correctly 
pointed out that our foreign debtors could not repay us if 
we would not accept goods from them. Here is a case where 
we are willing to receive repayment of a small part of what 
we are asked to send to Europe; but the State Department, 
whose career is to make other countries feel happy, says no. 

Bearing on this point is a comprehensive new Bureau of 
Mines report, Mineral Position of the United States, estimat- 
ing that our commercial reserves of petroleum will last 15 
years, copper 19 years, zinc 20, bauxite 23, sulphur 39, 
cobalt 53, iron ore 76, potash 99, rutile 124, molybdenum 
157, anthracite 187, etc. These are not long periods in the 
life of a nation. 
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Included in the new Administration literature on the 
‘ERP is a set of reports dealing in detail with various com- 
modities, manpower, shipping and the like. These reports 
will be studied with keen interest by the businessmen con- 
cerned. That on steel under the ERP contains a section 
which will make the European steel cartel sit up nights. 
The Administration states in the report that it is necessary 
to have assurance that U. S. aid won’t be used to reinforce 
European cartels and proposes requesting that ERP aid 
recipients supply copies of all patent licenses, sales agree- 
ments and the like. 


Strings 

The recipients of Marshall Plan help may be counted 
upon to see to it that no “humiliating strings” are tied to 
our dollars. At this writing a second session of the Paris 
Conference is mooted, with the foregoing as one of its aims. 
The press describes a British cartoon, showing a multitude 
of dollars flying from America to Europe, each with a string 
attached. Even with the best of intentions, conditions on 
loans between sovereign nations are little noted nor long 
remembered. Witness the Snyder-Dalton exchanges on the 
convertibility proviso of the British loan. In his book, 
A World in Debt, Freeman Tilden reaches the conclusion 
that: 


All governments, as borrowers, are potential swindlers. It is not 
cynical to say this: it is simply a fact. The reason is obvious. No 
matter how honorable may be the intent of the borrowing govern- 
ment at the time the loan is made, the term of the loan is usually so 
long that it is almost certain that the officials who originally con- 
tracted the debt will no longer be in power. . . . We may say with 
absolute assurance, therefore, that any contracts made by states, and 
particularly those made in respect of money, which go far into the 
future for their performance, will never be performed according to 
the spirit in which they were made. 


Disappointment in World Fund 


For the moment the recommendations of last Summer’s 
Paris Conference of the CEEC relating to this country’s 
advancing several more billions for European currency 
stabilization are being held in the background, although not 
forgotten. So great is the scope of present problems and 
events that the previous experiment with currency stabili- 
zation, the World Fund, seems like a storm-tossed rudder- 
less boat. Chairman Jesse Wolcott of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee thinks that two-thirds of the 
ERP would be unnecessary if European currencies were 
devalued and stabilized. He therefore has asked that an 
international monetary conference be called. Mr. Wolcott 
was one of this country’s delegates to the Bretton Woods 
Conference in 1944, and, since his request implies a disap- 
pointment with the World Fund, I asked him whether that 
was the case. “I have been disappointed that the World 
Fund has not operated as a stabilizing factor,” the Congress- 
man replied. 

Mr. Wolcott is not the only one in Washington who is 
disappointed with the Fund, for one reason or another. 
A very interesting critique by Raymond F. Mikesell ap- 
pears in the Journal of Political Economy. As a member of 
the Treasury staff, Mr. Mikesell worked on the White Plan 
and the Fund agreement, and with another then Treasury 
colleague, Norman Ness, was sent on various lecturing 
trips across the country, to “sell” Bretton Woods. I at- 
tended most of the Congressional hearings on the BW 
program and, in my opinion, if a Treasury official had 
testified in 1945 in the way Mr. Mikesell now analyzes 
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the Fund agreement, Congress would not have passed the 
program. This article is no less interesting because he is 
today a consultant of the State Department, where Mr. Ness 
also is now employed. 


Safeguards Unrealistic? 


In the space here available it would be impossible to 
summarize adequately Mr. Mikesell’s article. From the 
standpoint of world business, his most important point 
is that some of the Fund’s most important “safeguards” 
are predicated upon a concept of international equilibrium 
utterly unrealistic in a world of controlled trade. That is, 
the Fund as conceived by the professors was ideally suited 
to ideal prewar conditions; not to this postwar world. 
Member countries have it in their power deliberately to 
create disequilibria in their payment balances. Interna- 
tional equilibrium or disequilibrium is no longer the result 
of the free play of unguided economic forces. Hence the 
criterion to be used by the Fund in determining the ac- 
ceptability of initial par values, of changes in official ex- 
change rates, and invoking of the Fund’s scarce-currency 
provisions—with repercussions on the British loan and 
the proposed ITO—has the qualities of a dream. 

Moreover, Mr. Mikesell thinks, “the so-called postwar 
transition period . . . may extend over a generation or 
more.” He finds various other important defects in the Fund 
agreement, broad loopholes (of the type the late Leon Fraser 
pointed out in his testimony in 1945). In a world of planned 
trade, Mr. Mikesell finds, the original basis of Fund credits 
is destroyed and the mechanism for repayment of Fund 
loans loses its significance. Members are free to retain 
exchange controls so long as they are willing to plan dis- 
equilibrium. The implication in the Fund agreement that 
a country whose currency becomes “scarce” is at. fault is 
unwarranted, he adds. ‘‘There should not be an automatic 
right to use the resources of the Fund,” which should plan 
its loans and maturities. Otherwise, the dollar will become 
“scarce” in the Fund and this will unloose discrimination 
against the U. S. A.’s trade, not only under the Fund but 
also under the UK loan and the ITO. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 
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Banking 
Today 
In Japan 


WILLIAM R. JOHNSTON 


A customer at the payment 
window, Bank of Japan 


The author went from the Worcester (Mass.) Five Cents 
Savings Bank to Gen. MacArthur’s headquarters in Tokyo as a 
consultant on the rehabilitation of the Japanese banking system. 
A second part of this article will appear in an early issue. 


ON termination of hostilities the great majority of 

Japanese immediately assumed that, having lost the 

war, they were also about to lose all personal posses- 
sions, including any funds on deposit with local banks. How- 
ever, with the exception of closing such financial institutions 
as the Wartime Finance Bank, the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
the Southern Regions Development Bank and other estab- 
lishments whose paramount purpose had been the financing 
of the Japanese war effort, the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers, General Douglas MacArthur, allowed 75 
banks to continue their activities pretty much as they had 
in the past. Except for certain restrictions against world 
trade and certain regulations laid down by the Supreme 
Commander and by the Japanese Government to curb the 
old prewar Zaibatsu control, the average Japanese is happy 
to have discovered that he is allowed to go about his banking 
business practically undisturbed for the most part. 


Japanese System Resembles British 


A study of the present day banking system in Japan re- 
veals, among several other interesting facts, that the Japan- 
ese and the British systems follow one another quite closely 
in many respects. It is interesting to note that, while there 
are the head offices of only 75 banks in the entire country, 
the extensive use of branch banking has placed adequate 
facilities in nearly every city and town on Honshu, Hok- 
kaido and Kyushu, the three main islands of Japan. For 
example, in the greater Tokyo area there are only three 
special, 23 ordinary and one savings banks; however, there 
are 414 branch offices and 17 sub-branch offices, giving the 
city some 458 banking facilities. It is also interesting to 
note that, of this total, six are special banks, 78 are savings 
and 374 are ordinary banks. These branches have as home 
offices nine special banks, including five so-called “‘Ginkos,” 
62 ordinary banks and four savings banks. 
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The Bank of Japan, while classified in the special bank 
category, is actually the Government’s bank, organized to 
handle most of the Japanese Government’s financing and 
charged with the control of the monetary system and, at 
present, with many of the financial aspects of the cou- 
try’s economic reconstruction. The Bank of Japan closely 
resembles our Federal Reserve in that it acts as the clearing- 
house for banks in the interior; also, it is the only bank or 
agency in the country with authority to issue bank notes. 

Included in the special bank category are the Industrial 
Bank of Japan, the Hypothec Bank and the Hokkaido 
Colonial Bank. The Industrial Bank of Japan acquires its 
funds mainly through the issuance of debentures, and makes 
long term loans to industrial concerns throughout the coun- 
try. The Hypothec Bank of Japan, established primarily 
for the purpose of agricultural financing, more recently has 
undertaken certain industrial financing. The Hypothec Bank 
also handles the issuance of all tickets for the government 
lotteries, which constitute a constant source of funds for the 
Japanese Government. The Hokkaido Colonial Bank is a 
special bank organized to finance the development of the 
island of Hokkaiko, the northernmost part of the Japanese 
homeland. 


“Special Bank” Subdivisions 


A peculiar subdivision of the special bank category is the 
group of five “ Ginkos,”’ namely, the Reconversion Finance 
Bank, the Central Cooperative Bank of Agriculture and 
Forestry, the Central Cooperative Bank for Commercial 
and Industrial Associations, the Peoples Bank and the 
Pension Bank. Each of these “Ginkos” is government- 
supported, with authority for the appointment of its officers 
being vested in the Japanese Government. The Reconver- 
sion Finance Bank supplies a great percentage of the huge 
funds necessary for the rebuilding of Japan’s war devas 
tated industries. The majority of agricultural financing in 
Japan today is conducted by the second Ginko, the Central 
Cooperative Bank of Agriculture and Forestry, through 
some 11,000 subsidiary agricultural cooperatives, just as the 
Central Cooperative Bank for Commercial and Industrial 
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Associations finances to a much lesser degree many small 
business firms throughout the country. Many small towns 
in Japan have their urban credit associations and so-called 
mutual loan companies, making small loans to the consumer 
on an instalment basis. These associations and companies 
use the Peoples Bank as their central banking organ. The 
Pension Bank occupies a rather unusual role in the Japanese 
banking system, being engaged solely in making loans to 
persons receiving government pensions, holding the bor- 
rower’s pension certificate as collateral and applying certain 
percentages of each pension check received against the out- 
standing balance of the loan. 


“Ordinary Bank” 


The 62 banks comprising the ‘“‘ordinary bank” group are 
the regular commercial banks of the country, lending funds 
for industrial financing to some extent and investing large 
amounts in securities. Recently, moving along with the 
progress of inflation, there has been a noticeable trend to- 
ward short term deposit accounts in ordinary banks and a 
great many of the long term accounts are disappearing. As 
of August 31, 1947, deposits in ordinary banks totalled ¥149 
billion, and of this amount some ¥98 billion was employed 
as loans and £51 billion for investments in securities. 

Japanese savings banks are held pretty much to the same 
type of rigid governmental restrictions as govern their 
counterpart in the United States. They handle checking 
accounts to a certain extent but are held to those accounts 
carried in the names of local public organizations and agri- 
cultural associations. This is in contrast to the savings ac- 
count in an ordinary bank, which enjoys unlimited checking 
privileges. Incidentally, the only charge made to any cus- 
tomer for checking account privileges in any bank in Japan 
isa flat charge of 50 sen per each sheet of three checks used. 
This is supposed to cover only the actual expense of the 
paper. As of August 31, 1947, the total amount of savings 
bank deposits in Japan was £8,740 million, including 7,680 
million in new accounts and 1,060 million in old accounts. 
These two types of accounts as applied to Japanese banking 
will be explained later. There are no restrictions on the 
amount which may be deposited to any one savings account 
and the interest rates on these accounts vary with the type 
of account. Shown below are the principal types of accounts 
with their rates of interest: 


TYPE OF ACCOUNT 
(a) Time deposits: 
3 months 
6 months 
12 months 
(b) Deferred savings: 
(c) Ordinary savings: 
(d) Fixed instalment savings 
(Annual yield) 


Savings Bank Investments 


Savings banks are allowed to invest their deposits in 
securities much the same as other banks, with these added 
restrictions: Investments may be made in national bonds 
and in prefectural government bonds and also in debentures 
and shares issued by private firms, provided such invest- 
ment meets with the approval of the Bank of Japan or other 
governmental agencies. However, unless the issuing company 
has been organized under a special Japanese law or ordi- 
nance, such an investment will require special authorization 
by the Minister of Finance. There are no restrictions as to 
the amount to be invested in securities. 


ANNUAL INTEREST RATE 


3.3 percent 
3.5 percent 
3.6 percent 
3.5 percent 
1.825 percent 


2.367 percent 
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Loans made by Savings Banks are subject to a strict set 
of rules and regulations laid down by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. These loans may be summed up as follows: 


(a) Loans against securities 

(b) Loans against real estate 

(c) Loans against deposits 

(d) Loans to local public bodies for one year 

(e) Loans to be repaid within two years by fixed instalments 
(f) Loans to business firms intending to issue debentures 


Savings bank loans are held to the following restrictions: 


(1) The total of (a) and (b) shall not exceed 319 of deposits. 

(2) The total of (b) and (d) shall not exceed 1,9 of deposits. 

(3) The amount of (3) shall not exceed 149 of total deposits and 
shall be less than ¥50,000, with two reliable guarantors required. 
(4) The amount of (f) shall be within the total amount of paid-up 
capital and reserves. 

(5) Funds deposited’with other banks or used to discount bills al- 
ready accepted by other banks, a peculiarity of Japanese savings 
banks, must remain within the limit of 349 of the total amount 
of deposits and savings. 


Of the total ¥8,700 million on deposit in savings banks 
throughout the country as of August, 31,1947, 1,100 mil- 
lion was invested in loans and £7,100 million in securities. 

The Japanese postal savings system has attracted a great 
number of small accounts throughout the country and has 
far surpassed the savings banks in amount and number of 
deposits. As of August 31, 1947, postal savings accounts 
totalled £45,825 million, with #45,541 million in the new 
account bracket and ¥284 million in the old. While there are 
no restrictions on the amount which may be deposited in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


In a bid for a share of world trade, particularly with the United 

States, Japanese manufacturers are again producing many familiar 

prewar articles. Here, for example, are pieces of lacquerware in 
which a new process of manufacture is used 
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News for Country Bankers 


Merchandising ... Bank Operations... Legislation... Research... Better Farming 


This selection of news was compiled by Mary B. LEACH of 
BANKING’s editorial staff. 


Annual Credit Study 


HE 1947 study of the competence of banks to supply the 
credit needs of American farmers is being made by the 
Agricultural Commission of the American Bankers 
Association. When the data included in the questionnaire 
are tabulated they will show not only the extent to which 
banks are meeting the credit needs of farmers, but also com- 
parable data on government sponsored lending agencies. 

Some of the data supplied by this survey, such as the 
number of farmers served by banks and government spon- 
sored credit agencies, are unavailable from any other 
source. 

The types of credit covered by the study include (a) loans 
to farmers directly guaranteed by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation; (b) “other loans to farmers” (for operating 
and production purposes); and (c) real estate loans secured 
by farm land (including improvements). Details on the 
volume of loans to veterans (other than those guaranteed or 
insured by the Veterans Administration) are also being 
sought. 

Later this year, after the tabulation is completed, the 
Commission will publish a report of its findings. 


Educational Meetings 


The sympathetic interest of the Pajaro Valley National 
Bank of Watsonville, California, in the problems of its farm 
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During Apple Week the Pajaro Valley National Bank as a part 

of its market exploration arranged a clearinghouse for individ- 

ual box shipments. President Kadderly, standing, and Agricul- 

turist Guthrie, seated, are shown with a five-keys exhibit in the 

bank lobby. The empty box in foreground was filled with free 
eating samples each morning 


customers is expressed in a variety of ways, channeled 
through the bank’s agriculturist and appraiser, Ira D. 
Guthrie. Mr. Guthrie is a graduate of the College of Agri- 
culture, University of California, and was the first to be 
awarded the California Farm Bureau’s leadership award 
trophy. 

The bank’s agricultural program began with an educa- 
tional series. The first project arranged by the bank was a 
trip for local food processors and growers to the Westem 
Agricultural Research Laboratory in Albany, California, 
to get first hand answers to some of their production 
problems. 

Two additional meetings were held in Watsonville featur- 
ing Department of Agriculture speakers. Milton T. Dufly, 
chief of the Pure Food and Drug Division in California, was 
the main speaker on processing regulations. After his talk 
there was a question and answer period. C. H. Beasley, of 
the Department of Agriculture’s California standardization 
division, and W. J. Kuhrt, supervisor of market controls, 
State Department of Agriculture, spoke at the concluding 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 
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In the new Remington Rand electric adding machine, 


cushioned power gives welcome relief from harsh 


office clatter. You'll turn out more work with 
new ease on this quieter, faster model — with 
its longer, streamlined motor bars and famous 


10-key touch-control keyboard. All feature keys are 


Cushioned Power: Built-in steel cushions 
electrified—you add, subtract, multiply directly — reduce noise and vibration—lessen strain 
on moving parts— insure smoother operation 
as fast as your fingers will move. For full details, and longer life. 
call your local Remington Rand representative or Streamlined Action: Longer, feather-touch 
motor bars and compact 10-key keyboard 
liminate fi oping, speed every opera- 
Dept. BK-2, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. Oe ies 
tion. Completely electrified. 


the new Remuaglon Kand electric adding machine 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


meeting on problems affecting the Pajaro Valley growers 
and processors. 

These meetings were followed by a series of exhibits 
featuring five keys to successful fruit farming, as follows: 
(1) Quality production; (2) shed supervision; (3) quality 
output; (4) market exploration; and (5) by-products 
utilization. 

“Other programs are in the process of planning,” writes 
H. V. Kadderly, president of the Pajaro Valley National, 
“and will be beamed toward giving aid and service to our 
agricultural customers. FFA and 4-H programs are already 
in existence and will be expanded in the future. 

“We have experienced exceptional cooperation and note- 
worthy attention in our agricultural programs to date.” 


**Farm Digest”? Makes Friends 


The farm service department of the First National Bank 
of Wahoo, Nebraska, does an excellent public relations job 
for itself while giving its bank customers a variety of timely 
information in its monthly “Farm Digest.” 

The “ Digest,” processed on an 8% x 11 red and blue letter- 
head, is a self-mailer and is sent monthly to the bank’s farm 
customers. It gives its readers a condensation of a wide as- 
sortment of topics, such as farm production and earnings 
outlook, insect control, cattle and poultry feeding, scientific 
experiments of various kinds bearing on agriculture, market- 
ing, federal legislation, etc. 

The January 1948 issue of the “Digest” included 29 dif- 
ferent items. Here are some examples of the subjects cov- 
ered: (1) Introduction of a bill in Congress by Senator 
Morse of Oregon to bring agricultural and domestic workers 
under the Social Security Act; (2) instructions on how to 
keep a poinsettia; (3) researchers exploring new markets for 
poultry parts, such as gizzards, necks, heads, shanks, feet 
and bones; and (4) science discloses that egg laying is in- 
fluenced more by the feeding time of hens than by the clock, 
electricity or the sun. Tests disclose that if hens get their 
main feedings between 8 o’clock in the morning and 4 in the 
afternoon, they will lay nearly all of their eggs during those 
daytime hours. 


Farm Mortgage Debt Volume 


Table at right presents a comparison of the farm mort- 
gage debt volume in the various states for the years 1940 and 
1947, which, in the opinion of A. G. Brown, deputy manager 
of the American Bankers Association, merits the thoughtful 
study of country bank leaders. In dollars, this shows a 
reduction from $6,586,399 to $4,777,355 in 1947. In this 
connection, attention is called to the fact that although for 
the country as a whole there was a 27 percent decrease in the 
farm mortgage debt volume, Florida, Virginia, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Arkansas and New Mexico 
showed a marked deviation from the national pattern. 

This farm mortgage debt table should be of interest to the 
students of farm land prices who want to know what’s hap- 
pening in their states. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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Farm Mortgage Debt: Total Amount Outstanding 
by States January 1, 1940 and 1947 


State and division 1940 


1,000 
dollars 
24,757 
11,220 
27,814 
45,845 
4,121 
36,742 


New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


New England 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

Middle Atlantic 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 

East North Central. . 


191,786 
48,791 
131,578 


239,059 
236,266 
418,970 
174,308 
356,936 


Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


West North Central. . 


Delaware 
Maryland ** 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


7,957 
46,675 
72,299 
21,969 
90,071 
45,948 
82,037 
38,101 


Florida 
South Atlantic 


Kentucky 


109,253 
Tennessee 


92,614 
81,859 
100,368 


384,094 


72,513 
55,098 
153,679 
431,746 


West South Central..| 713,036 


66,118 
78,763 
34,009 
75,005 
27,499 
28,933 
36,650 
10,213 


Wyoming 
New Mexico 


Mountain 


150,499 


1,425,539 


2,173,966 


357,190 


1947 


1,000 

dollars 
17,681 
9,822 
25,768 
30,361 
3,544 
22,906 


110,082 


151,922 
40,619 
115,434 


307,975 


162,263 
169,400 
230,713 
155,705 
243,546 


961,627 


257,698 
437,801 
198,389 

76,146 

83,109 
160,983 
148,150 


1,362,276 


7,287 
43,883 
72,256 
20,229 
87,836 
40,542 
78,919 
40,615 


391,567 


82,650 
70,121 
70,255 
99,342 
322,368 


72,477 
55,826 
111,400 
304,686 


40,912 
56,522 
25,414 
66,738 
29,477 
27,117 
27,805 

7,523 


281,508 


Washington ......... 
Oregon 
California 

Pacific 


UNITED STATES.. 


106,857 
90,421 
407,585 


6,586,399 


* Decrease of 9 of 1% 
** Includes District of Columbia 


604,863 


74,093 
78,862 
342,608 


495,563 
4,777,355 
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Soil Must Be Productive 


We Can't Prosper 


International Harvester has long subscribed to 

the principle that if there is to be a “tomorrow” for 
both agriculture and industry, soil conservation 
practices must be carried out today. 


To promote this modern farming, the company 
last fall held the fourth and fifth of a nation-wide series 
of In-Service Training Courses on farm machinery 
for Soil Conservation Service personnel. They were 
staged in Region Five, Lincoln, Nebr., and 
Region One, Hershey, Pa. 


Thousands of soil conservationists, agronomists, 
county agents, farmers and farm equipment dealers 
attended these meetings to watch machines fight “land 
on the move.” The accompanying illustrations show 
how problems of terrace-building, gully control and 
retaining of top soils, among others, were mastered. 


These men, supported by International Harvester and 
the IH Dealer in your home town, form an army 
that is waging a great peace-time battle: the conserva- 
tion of the land, our greatest heritage. We encourage 
everyone who daily lives and works with American 
farmers to assist in the program of soil and 


water conservation. 


If the farmer is to prosper—and with him, the rest 
of the nation—soil must be made and kept productive! 


Want to know more about soil con- 
servation? Then write for this FREE 
booklet titled “Let's Practice Soil Con- 
servation.” Address Consumer Rela- 
tions Dept., International Harvester 
Company, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


Helping People Make Ends Meet 


MARION E. MATTSON 


The author is assistant cashier, Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and budget counselor for 
the bank’s home institute. She is a former regional vice- 
president of the Association of Bank Women. The bank’s 
budget counseling service was briefly reported in BANKING’S 
September 1947 issue, in an article entitled “Bank Program 
for Home Planners.” 


ONEY! Money! Money! Where does it go? That’s 
M the hue and cry of the average American family 

today. It makes no difference whether one lives in 
a penthouse apartment or a trailer. People are just as 
miserable in either instance if they are living beyond their 
means. One of the important financial problems of many 
families and individuals today is the fact that they are not 
living within their incomes. 

With that thought as an embryo and with the endeavor 
to render a complete financial service to the people in the 
community, the Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
neapolis inaugurated its “Spending for Happiness” budget 
service department in January of ’47. 

Budgeting in itself is dull and drab. When the Saturday 
Evening Post featured Mrs. Elsie Stapleton, a nationally 
known New York budget expert, in an article entitled “So 
You Can’t Live Within Your Income,” we felt that here 
was an approach to the prosaic subject of budgeting that 
was not stereotyped. It was fresh, different, stimulating, 
exciting and pleasant. We wanted to tie in our idea with 
something that would have a lasting appeal from a public 
relations standpoint. Perhaps this was the answer to our 
prayer. We rolled up our sleeves and went to work. 

The project took months of planning—approving and 
disapproving—but along toward the end of 1946, our 
embryo began to take shape and form. Early in January 
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1947 we brought Mrs. Stapleton to Minneapolis to help 
us establish our new bank service. She made several speeches 
and two radio broadcasts which brought the bank favorable 
publicity. 

The office of our budget counselor is located in our home 
institute section, a special department of the bank set up 
as a clearinghouse of ideas for home builders. The service, 
of course, is free and strictly confidential. 


From All Walks of Life 

Over 500 people from all walks of life and from all income 
levels—the low, $1,200 and the high, $20,000—have been 
interviewed. While the majority are in the married group, 
we have had some single women and some bachelors. Of 
those interviewed, 39 percent have been men, 53 percent 
women, 5 percent couples and 3 percent persons of whom 
no records were kept as to whether they were men or women. 
Telephone calls have been numerous. We have sold several 
hundred budget books at cost—one dollar each. Much 
thought and care have been put into the preparation of 
this book. We feel that the keeping up of this record book 
is a necessary effort to any plan of living and spending and 
this, of course, we advocate. Actual figures always present 
a truer picture than guesswork. 

Although the department was originated primarily as 
a service to the community, requests for budget analyses 
have come from as far off as California. We have had many 
inquiries from 11 other states in the country and also from 
Canada. There have been four radio broadcasts from local 
stations by our budget counselor as well as 28 speeches 
before various groups—schools, women’s clubs, church 
organizations, etc.,—none of which were the result of any 
effort on the part of the bank. 

You may ask—just what do you do when people come in 
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to see you? Frankly, we try to make people feel that it 
is commendable to live within their incomes. We stress 
the point that it is important for them to set some goals 
for which to strive. Some people want one thing, some 
want another; all want something, but can’t have every- 
thing. Hence, life becomes a matter of choices, and decisions 
have to be made between things which bring temporary 
pleasures and those which have benefits of a more per- 
manent nature. 

The over-all picture of people seeking advice seems in 
most instances to cover problems in family relations. The 
two most specific problems brought to us are: “How can 
we save something, or more than we are saving?” and 
“We would like to get out of debt.” Many have difficulty 
in understanding just where their money goes. 


General Budget Principles 

We try to impress upon people that what they have to 
spend is the net income and not the gross. The amount 
paid to Uncle Sam in taxes is something the individual 
and family do not have to spend. In other words we work 
with the minimum income and the maximum outgo. Per- 
haps that bonus at the end of the year or that raise in salary 
will not be forthcoming. 

Experience has taught us that it is wise to counsel people 
not to exceed 20 percent of net income for shelter—the 
roof over their heads. It makes no difference whether they 
own or rent, live in the country or city, share an apartment 
or have any other arrangement. 

For those having to supply their own house operation 
items, such as heat, light, gas, telephone, cleaning woman, 
maid, baby sitter, etc., anywhere from 10 to 13 percent is 
within reason. If what is spent for shelter plus house oper- 
ation doesn’t exceed one-third of the income, they are 
off to a good start. If it’s less, there will be a larger amount 


to allocate elsewhere along the line. If it’s more, there will 
be a heavy burden to carry. 

It is difficult to put any kind of a percentage on food 
these days due to high prices. In the lower income brackets, 
of course, the greatest part of the income will go for shelter, 
food and clothing. So, let’s say, the lower the income the 
higher the percentage for food, and the higher the income 
the lower the percentage for food. Below are some averages 
of the way people who sought our services were spending 
their money for food during 1947: 

NO. IN FAMILY AVERAGE AMOUNT SPENT RANGE 
$ 400 to$ 840 

420 to 1,464 

624 to 1,638 

900 to 1,300 

1,200 to 1,440 
Average income was $3,889 which covered a range of $1,690 
to $9,500. 


au WwW 


It has been our observation that most of the people 
interviewed have no conception of what they spend for 
clothing. However, the Department of Commerce survey 
for last year revealed that 10 percent was the average 
amount spent for clothing. It usually takes more for people 
living in urban areas than those in rural sections. Anything 
in the neighborhood of 13 percent is considered satisfactory. 
No rules, however, can take the place of thoughtful ex- 
perience gained in the actual examination of merchandise 
purchased. We do like to see people get the most value for 
their money, so we stress quality of workmanship, design 
and material. The upkeep of one’s clothing is essential” 
as a matter of economy and appearance. 

Every plan of spending must have in it something for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 143) 


Section of a table presented by the Savings Division of the American Bankers Association in its publication, “Personal Money Management” 


SUGGESTED DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME AFTER INCOME TAXES 


These figures are merely suggestions designed to help you work out your own spending and savings plan 


ui 
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Consumer 
Credit 


News Exchange 


Flagship Creditravel Plan 


HE Flagship Creditravel Plan, whereby a prospective 
[a traveler may obtain quick, easy-payment loans for 

trips to Europe, Mexico, Canada and within the United 
States, has been announced by Walter Sternberg, general 
sales and traffic manager, American Airlines. 

Under an arrangement with the Irvinc Trust CoMPANY 
of New York and other banks in American Airlines cities, 
money can be obtained in as little as 24 hours, whenever 
possible, for a complete package trip, including tours, hotels 
and incidentals, he said. 

“We want to help the person who may not have the im- 
mediate funds on hand for a long-desired journey or vacation, 
but who can pay for it in easy instalments,” Sternberg de- 
clared. ‘‘The Flagship Creditravel Plan is designed to pro- 
evide a simple, dignified, quick-service credit arrangement for 
the air traveler.” 

Pointing out that the maximum amount of the loans will 
be decided by cooperating banks, he said that the loans will 
be made for air travel between any and all points on the 
routes of American Airlines and American Overseas Airlines. 
In addition, loans may include travel on routes served by 
connecting carriers recognized by American, American Over- 
seas, and American Airlines de Mexico. 

Sternberg explained that the prospective traveler obtains 
a simple application and note from American Airlines ticket 
offices. The application asks necessary information required 
by the bank and contains a section describing the applicant’s 
proposed travel by American Airlines and recognized con- 
necting carriers. 


Successful Bank-Agent Plan 


The Bay StatE MERCHANTS NATIONAL Bank oF Law- 
RENCE, Massachusetts, has a bank-agent automobile plan 
which is producing satisfactory results. The plan was 
launched at a dinner meeting attended by more than 50 
local insurance agents to whom Howell M. Stillman, presi- 
dent of the bank, explained the procedure. A full-page news- 
paper advertisement outlined the advantages of the plan, 
presented salient facts about it and listed the insurance or- 
ganizations that were to cooperate with the Bay STATE 
MeErRcHANTS “in safeguarding the interests of new car 
buyers.” 

The bank’s current promotion program includes illustrated 
newspaper ads stressing the personal service feature of the 
plan and advising the prospective new car owner to “buy 
locally . . . your automobile from the dealer who knows 
cars and how to sell, your insurance from your agent who 
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knows insurance and you personally, your financing from 
the Bay StaTE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK which knows 
financing and supplies the needed cash at low banking rates,” 


Bank Wins Direct Mail Award 


The direct-by-mail advertising campaign of the OKLaHou, 
NATIONAL BANK of Oklahoma City was recently awarded 
top honors as the best in its field by the Direct Mail Adver. 
tising Association of America. 

Directed to home owners and designed to merchandise 
FHA Title I loans for home improvements, the campaign was 
created and produced by Beals Creative Printers of Okla- 
homa City, the firm in charge of OKLAHOMA NAatTionat’s 
direct-by-mail advertising. 

Each mailing consists of a persuasive and friendly letter 
pointing out the advantages of using the bank as the finan- 
cial agency to handle loans for improving or repairing 
homes. With each letter a colorful folder is enclosed to 
do a job of selling other types of loans. The program consists 
of six letters and inserts mailed two months apart. 

Along with other winning campaigns for various fields of 
industry and business, these mailings will tour the United 
States and be exhibited before the advertising clubs of al} 
principal cities. 


No Need to Adjust Terms 
to Business Cycles 


“Rather wide fluctuations are shown in automobile sales 
outstandings while other instalment sales credits are reason- 
ably well stabilized during different phases of business 
cycles,” Elmer E. Schmus, vice-president and cashier of 
THE First NATIONAL BANK OF CuIcaGo, told the American 
Finance Conference. “It is apparent that the consumer who 
purchases household and other goods of use and necessity on 
the instalment plan during periods of prosperity continues to 
do so even during periods of relatively high unemployment. 
The lower unit cost of these goods is an important factor in 
these sales. The purchaser unquestionably commits his 
future earnings for goods with a lower unit cost with a greater 
feeling of security than he does for a product with a higher 
unit price, such as an automobile. The relative stability of 
instalment sales credits, other than for automobiles, seems to 
me to preclude the necessity of adjusting the terms of these 
sales to meet the different phases of our business cycles. 
Today factory production in many lines is the highest in 
peacetime history while supply is still short of demand in 
many items, principally in the larger items in the durable 
goods field. Some consumers are now backing away from 
certain goods as they are now priced. This combination of a 
rising tide of production and greater price resistance should 
not, however, act as a signal to retailers to relax their terms 
in anticipation of a gradual swing from a seller’s to a buyer’s 
market... . 

“Tn view of the sustained backlog of demand for auto- 
mobiles, carrying with it the reasonable assurance of a seller’s 
market for some time to come, it is difficult to understand 
recurring reports that with the end of Regulation W the 
former prewar standard of down payments will be lowered 
and terms extended materially. I feel certain the reports are 
not based on factual information as the sales finance com- 
panies in the past demonstrated considerable flexibility in the 
control of their purchases. The standards set in their pur- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 
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Progressive bankers... this is for YOU! 


“America’s Town Meeting of the Air” 


available for LOCAL sponsorship in many areas: 


YOU pay only your local share 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air, a top- 
ranking prestige program in radio, does two things 
for the progressive bank that sponsors it locally: 
First, it builds better public relations for the bank 
among vital, intelligent people of all ages. Second, 
it builds better business. It gives the bank an excel- 
lent opportunity to tell customers about savings 
accounts, Christmas Clubs, mortgages, loans and 
other services. The program is broadcast for a full 
hour every Tuesday evening (8:30 EST, 7:30 Central, 
8:30 Mountain and Coast). The cost is extremely 
low because the bank (or group of banks) in each 
area pays only the local share of the total cost. 


Find out about Town Meeting in your area. Con- 
tact your local ABC station, or ABC Cooperative 
Program Lept., 33 West 42nd Street, New York. 


February 1948 


Here are typical comments about America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air from some of the program’s en- 
thusiastic bank sponsors: 

From Oklahoma: ‘‘We have received much favor- 
able comment from people in this vicinity.” 

From Louisiana: ‘‘We are satisfied beyond all 
doubt. It is a program of dignity and prestige and 
is fundamentally American.” 

From Wisconsin: ‘‘We have renewed our contract 
. . . The tie-in of our announcements with the 
broadcast has been handled exceptionally well, 
giving listeners the impression that our bank alone 
sponsors the program.” 

From Virginia: ‘‘We have been using the pro- 
gram for about ten months, and our plans now are 
to continue it.” 


American Broadcasting Company 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAM DEPT., 33 WEST 42nd STREET, N. Y. C. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62) 
chases were sound, particularly as to down payment, which 
is of more vital importance than the maturity of the 


paper 


Credit Established for Repeat Loans 


Somerme ago, the First NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK of 
Roanoke, Virginia, discovered that a borrower who needed 
additional funds soon after making a personal loan was 
frequently reluctant to return to the same bank and ask for 
an additional loan or an increase in his current loan. Instead 
he went to another bank. 

To meet this contingency, the bank sends this letter: 


“Dear Mr. Doe: 

“There are two things about the loan, covered by the en- 
closed statement, which we feel will interest you. 

“First: If you compare the cost of this loan with the rates 
charged elsewhere for this type of loan, you will find that our 
rates are LOW. 

“Second: Our long experience in the lending field has 
shown us that frequently, before a loan is paid in full, the 
borrower needs additional funds. If this occurs in your case, 
you can make a new loan for the balance due on the old loan, 
plus the additional amount needed. In this way you have 
only one note on which to pay. Any unearned interest on the 
old loan will be refunded to you. 

“You have established your credit here, and we hope you 
will use it for every need.” 


Merchandising 


The profit from consumer credit, according to F. H. 
Chilcote, president, THE FARMERS & STOCKMENS BANK, 
Clayton, New Mexico, is not interest but the pay the bank 
receives for the work he does for the borrower. Approximately 


“This little beauty is about to change hands and we thought 
you might like to get into the picture” 


60 percent of this bank’s loans are instalment loans. , . 
@ Tue Union BANK Savincs ComPANny, Bellevye 
Ohio, is rapidly building consumer credit into one of its most 
important sources of income by operating on the theory that 
consumer credit is a personalized service, especially in smaller 
communities. . . . @ The NaTionaL Marine Bank, Bal. 
timore, Maryland, relies on its personal contacts with several] 
appliance and home repair dealers through which the bank 
obtains “‘a very satisfactory volume of consumer credit 
without advertising expense.” . . . @ “Our principal prob- 
lem has been to offset with service the lower rates offered by 
others and the ‘kickback’ from out-of-town competitors,” 
writes FARMERS & MERCHANTS STATE BANK, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia... . 


To OPERATE a successful consumer credit department, a 
bank must maintain this operation separate from the rest 
of the bank with young men in charge. The officers should 
act on their own judgment and initiative, giving answers 
immediately concerning any applications for loans, Tur 
CoMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK OF ANNISTON, Alabama, has 
concluded from 10 years of experience. . . . @ The Har. 
vARD Trust Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, adver- 
tises its consumer credit service in the local newspaper, 
folders placed in the statements of its checking accounts, 
street car and bus cards and finally direct mail advertising. 
Of these media, the bank believes the direct mail advertising 
has produced by far the most satisfactory results. . . . 
@ Nartionat Bank or ComMERCE, Lincoln, Nebraska, also 
finds direct mail its most successful advertising medium. 
. @ The Citizens Marine JEFFERSON Bank, Newport 
News, Virginia, believes one of its most important tasks is to 
keep its staff informed on services offered because “they, 
too, are salesmen for the bank and must be in a position to 
give prompt and intelligent answers. It is through them that 
customer goodwill can be built or ruined. . . .” 


Generatty speaking, we have had great success in apply- 
ing the dealer method of approach, rather than the ‘come 
into the bank’ type of financing, particularly on appliance, 
aircraft and farm equipment,” reports the Frrst NATIONAL 
BANK OF ARIZONA, Phoenix. The bank distributes to its 
dealers compact portfolios containing application forms, 
dealers’ aids, copies of advertising literature, rate charts, and 
dealer agreement forms. The portfolios have been accepted 
very readily by dealers. . . . Tue Citizens NATIONAL 
BANK OF FREDERICK, Maryland, is well pleased with its 
consumer credit loans (mostly direct, of the personal loan 
variety) because these have been a “feeder” to other de- 
partments of the bank. . . . @ ‘Our experience on adver- 
tising has revealed that the classified section of our local daily 
paper gets best results,” says Witson INDUSTRIAL BANK, 
Wilson, North Carolina. ‘We change the copy each 10 days 
to two weeks; but we have run the following copy for about 
three months now, because it ‘rang the bell’ better than any 
newspaper advertising we have ever done: ‘Do You Need 
$100 Cash? You can repay it at $2.50 per week or $10 per 
month. Mighty convenient for paying those small bills!! 
Come to Witson InpusTRIAL BANK.’ Numerous people 
make their first trip into the bank bringing this ad with 
them or referring to it. Strangely, many come simply to 
‘get that $100,’ with no prior thought of security to the bank. 
Of course, this offers that opportunity of educating—s0 
necessary to successful customer relations.” ... @ “We 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks $ 634,122,208.13 
United States Government Obligations 1,210,873, 167.27 
Other Bonds and Securities 66,232,520.44 
Loans and Discounts 490,000, 607.61 
Stock in Federal*Reserve Bank 4,050,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 1,215, 795.57 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 6,206, 975.86 
Banking House 10,200,000.00 


$2,422,901,274.88 


Deposits $2,229 664,369.25 
Acceptances 1,215,795.57 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses 11,131,765.35 


Reserve for Contingencies 18,109,151.32 
Income Collected but Not Earned 380,495.70 


Capital Stock 60,000,000.00 


Surplus 75,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 27,399,697.69 


$2,422,901 ,274.88 


United States Government obligations carried at $221,448,067.76 are 
pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as 
required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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you'll see WHY yhere’s strong trend toward 
Recordak single Posting in bank after bank after bank 
Because there’s only record to post only one posting the 
Recordak System of Single Posting eliminates duplication ae 
on enables pookkeeper® to handle many more accounts —thus reducing general 
costs 
cus machin requirements about 407%: And by posting only once day weat 
and tear oF machines and maintenance costs are reduced ubstantially- 
These are the reasons why 8° many \eading panks are today adopung Recordak 
Single Posting: \f similar savings interest yous contact your Recordak repre- 
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Com pany): 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17; N. Y- 
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WIFE’S BANK ACCOUNT IN 
COMMUNITY PROPERTY STATE 


COMMUNITY property case in the 
Louisiana Supreme Court illus- 
trates one way for a wife to ac- 

quire separate property. The plaintiff, 
while overseas in military service, had 
sent his wife some $1,500, which she de- 
posited in her bank account. When the 
plaintiff came home and tried to get his 
hands on the money, both the bank 
and the wife refused to give if to him. 
He brought suit against the bank. 

In court he found out that though 
the Louisiana community property sys- 
tem makes him “master of the com- 
munity,” entitled to possession and 
administration of community funds, 
the statutes which allow a married 
woman to maintain a bank account in 
her own name without her husband’s 
consent are interpreted to mean that 
when he entrusted community funds 
to her for deposit in her own name, he 
surrendered his right to them and may 
not recover them without her consent. 

It was held to be immaterial whether 
the bank knew that the deposit repre- 
sented community funds. Banks have 
the right to accept deposits even with 
such knowledge and will be fully pro- 
tected in paying them out on a woman’s 
personal check or in pursuance of her 
personal authority, since the purpose 
of the statutes was to facilitate the 
conduct of banking business by married 
women. To require a bank to satisfy 
itself that funds deposited are a woman’s 
separate property would not achieve 
that purpose. Lacaze v. City Bank and 
Trust Co., 31 So.2d 891. 


BEWARE OF GOLD PIECES 


“Caveat emptor” might well have 


been inscribed on Uncle Sam’s 1933 
gold pieces, to judge from a holding of 
the federal district court for the western 
district of Tennessee. 

One Barnard, collector of rare coins, 
possessed a $20 “Double Eagle” gold 
piece, minted in 1933, for which he had 
in good faith paid another collector 
$900. The Gold Reserve Act of 1934 
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and regulations issued pursuant to it 
allow gold coin to be acquired and 
held when it is of special recognized 
value as a collector’s item. 

Barnard’s coin must have fitted the 
collector’s item description, since no 
1933 “Double Eagles” had been issued 
as currency, and all except two, which 
were deposited with the Smithsonian 
Institution, had supposedly been melted 
down to bullion. Since a weighing of 
the coins prior to melting disclosed no 
shortage, the Government, in seeking 
to recover the coin, claimed that some- 
one had undoubtedly substituted an 
older gold piece for the one Barnard 
now had and “smuggled” it out of the 
mint. The court agreed with the Govern- 
ment’s theory, held that the coin was 
not money, but stolen property, and 
ordered it returned despite Barnard’s 
objection that regardless of how the 
coin left the mint, it was complete on 
its face, and should be as negotiable 
and validly transferable on delivery as 
any U.S. currency. U. S. v. Barnard, 
72 F.Supp. 531. 


BANK’S POWER TO HOLD REALTY 


Two state court decisions discuss the 
powers of banks to purchase and hold 
real estate. In Exchange Bank of Com- 
merce v. Meadors, 184 P.2d 458, the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma holds that 
a bank may deal in adjacent properties 
so as to derive a benefit for or prevent 
an injury to its premises in the same 
manner as any prudent property owner. 
The rule applies to a national bank, 
and the test to determine whether pur- 
chases of land are justified under §29 
of Title 12 of the U.S. Code is to 
examine each transaction to see if it is 
a forbidden attempt to speculate in 
real estate or is reasonably necessary to 
the use and enjoyment of the bank’s 
premises. General power to purchase 
real estate for these purposes ‘‘neces- 
sarily includes the power to purchase 
encumbered real estate”; that “‘neces- 
sarily includes the power to assume the 
encumbrance,” and the transaction 
does not constitute a guaranty of a 


T 


wD 


» 


loan of another contrary to §92 of 
Title 12. The purchase and encum. 
brance may bind a state bank which 
succeeds the national bank. 

In State v. Bellinger, 32 So.2d 286, 
the Supreme Court of Mississippi holds 
that a statute which permits banks to 
repurchase lands forfeited to the state 
for non-payment of taxes, while deny- 
ing that right to all other corporations, 
is not unconstitutional as a denial of 
equal protection of law. The court’s 
reasoning is that a bank, by its very 
nature, is ‘“‘inescapably in a class by 
itself” and, in the interest of strengthen- 
ing its solvency and “protecting af- 
fected citizens generally from financial 
loss,” should be allowed to recover 
assets which would otherwise be lost. 
P.D., Banks and Banking §8; Loans 
and Investments §7. 


EXONERATION OF GUARANTOR 


A decision handed down by the 10th 
Circuit Court of Appeals discusses some 
of the rights and liabilities of two guar- 
antors of a note who signed, in blank, a 
guaranty which appeared at the bottom 
of the note, upon an oral understanding 
that the maker would fill up the blanks 
so as to make each guarantor liable for 
not more than $4,500. The maker, how- 
ever, filled in the blanks to make each 
liable for $18,500, and negotiated the 
note to a holder in due course, with 
whom he signed a contract providing for 
payment of the debt in instalments, the 
first being due prior to the maturity 
date of the note and the last some time 
after that date. Upon default of the 
maker the guarantors refused to make 
good and, when sued, set up four de- 
fenses: unlawful filling up of blanks, 
fraudulent procurement of their signa- 
tures, failure of consideration, and al- 
teration of the original obligation. The 
court considered them in turn. 

Although §14 of the Uniform Nego- 
tiable Instrument Law provides that an 
incomplete instrument must be com- 
pleted strictly in accordance with au- 
thority in order to enforce it against 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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BECAUSE 


IS A MISUSED WORD 


we tll you craclly wheal we mean 
Gy MONROE 


Ou responsibility to Monroe users goes far beyond the manufacture 
of figuring and accounting machines as perfect as progressive 
engineering and quality manufacture can produce. That’s why we have 
built up a nation-wide organization of our own branches 
whose duties are summed up in the words “Service Complete in Every Detail.” 


Every Monroe is serviced through a Monroe-owned branch and by 
Monroe-trained mechanics. Throughout the machine’s long life your con- 
tact is with Monroe—our responsibility never shifts. 


Monroe representatives are trained to analyze your business needs—to 
suggest systems and methods. Their recommendations are backed by 35 
years of Monroe experience with the figuring and accounting problems 
of businesses large and small. 


Because Monroe has a broad line of machines, the Monroe representative 
takes a comprehensive, impartial viewpoint . . . you get the machine that 
meets your specific needs most efficiently and economically. 


Advisory service keeps you abreast of latest methods and machine appli- 
cations. Operator assistance does not end with installation. It is 


constantly available —time-saving suggestions that improve your present 
operators’ output and instruction for new ones. 


ONROE 


MACHINES roe Business 


CALCULATING * ADDING * ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 


persons who became parties to it prior 
to completion, that provision applies 
only to makers, co-makers, drawers or 
endorsers. The only category in which 
the guarantors might be placed was 
that of endorsers and the court stated 
that ‘when, as here, no words peculiar 
to the liability of an endorser are used 
in the guaranty, and the obligation is to 
answer for the default of another, the 
courts recognize the separateness of the 
note and guaranty.” The defendants 
were not parties to the note, but to a 
separate guaranty contract, and thus 
not entitled to the defense of $14. 

Although the maker admittedly pro- 
cured the guarantor’s signature through 
fraud, the fraud did not relieve them of 
liability to the holder, who had no no- 
tice of it. The court based this holding 
on the maxim that where one of two 
innocent parties must suffer for the 
acts of a third person, the one who en- 
abled the third person to occasion the 
loss must sustain it, and on $196 of the 
N.LL. which provides that cases not 
provided for by the Uniform Law are 
governed by the law merchant— which 
provides that an innocent person may 
recover from one who signs a blank 
contract and delivers it to a third per- 
son who fills in blanks in a manner 
different from his authority. 

The court applied the applicable 
Oklahoma law that where, as here, a 
valid consideration is paid for a note, 
and the note and guaranty are made 
contemporaneously, no further consid- 
eration for the guaranty need exist. 
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The court finally did find, however, 
that the holder’s separate agreement 
with the maker constituted an act of a 
creditor which altered a guaranteed ob- 
ligation without the knowledge or con- 
sent of the guarantor and, under ap- 
plicable Oklahoma law, exonerated the 
defendants of liability on their guar- 
anty. Rabon v. Putnam, 164 F.2d 80 
P.D., Guaranty §9. 


NOTE AS OFFER OF 
COMPROMISE 


When trustees for creditors and 
stockholders of an insolvent North Car- 
olina national bank brought suit on two 
promissory notes payable to the bank, 
it was claimed in defense that the notes 


had been discharged by a subsequent: 


note given “in full payment of all prior 
obligations.” It appeared in the course 
of trial that receipt of the subsequent 
note had never been acknowledged, 
that no payment upon it had ever been 
made, nor any payment demanded, and 
that the original notes had never been 
returned, nor any demand ever made 
for their return. 

The Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals 
affirmed a trial court judgment on the 
original notes, holding that the defend- 
ant’s offer of compromise had never 
been accepted, and that retention of the 
compromise note had no more signifi- 
cance than if it had been taken as con- 
ditional payment of the original notes. 
Under the applicable North Carolina 
law, a payee cannot sue on an original 
note until the conditional note has been 
dishonored. Here, the compromise note 
was not paid at maturity, and the fact 


“Don’t worry, Doctor! There’s nothing wrong with your bank 
balance that a few good operations won’t cure!” 


that no demand for payment was made 
was immaterial, since the defendant 
was primarily liable on the note and 
under §70 of the Negotiable Inst rument 
Law, presentment is unnecessary to 
hold the person primarily liable. Thus, 
the trustees were free to sue on the 
original note as though the later note 
had never been given. 

The court had also to consider the 
fact that all three notes had been lost. 
Ordinarily, a note offered in conditional 
payment must be surrendered before 
suit may be brought on the original in- 
debtedness, in order to eliminate the 
possibility of the holder being paid.on 
both notes, if he discounted or negoti- 
ated the conditional note, or of the 
maker being twice liable, should the 
conditional note turn up in the hands of 
a third party without notice. This was 
resolved by requiring, as a precedent to 
execution of judgment, that plaintiffs 
post bond to protect defendant against 
possible liability on all three notes. 
Lassiter v. Powell, 164 F.2d 186. P.D., 
Notes §1:18; Presentment §1:1. 


FEDERAL TAX LIEN ON 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


Provisions of the Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act which prohibit levy of ex- 
ecution upon goods for which negotiable 
warehouse receipts have been issued 
cannot prevent the government from 
enforcing a judgment for unpaid income 
taxes. This is the ruling of the federal 
district court for the Middle District 
of Tennessee in a recent case, the facts 
of which follow. 

One Caldwell was assessed for income 
taxes in 1932. When he failed to pay, the 
Government, in 1938, obtained a judg- 
ment for them. In execution of the 
judgment the Government, in 1946, 
levied upon a quantity of tobacco which 
he had placed in a public warehouse in 
Kentucky and in return for which he 
had received negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipts. 

These receipts had been endorsed 
and pledged to secure his personal note 
to a Kentucky corporation of which he 
was president. 

The U.W.R.A. is in force in both 
Kentucky and Tennessee and provides, 
in §25, that goods for which negotiable 
receipts have been issued cannot be 
levied upon under an execution unless 
the receipts are first surrendered to the 
warehouseman or their negotiation is 
enjoined. The Government’s action did 
not comply with §25. 

Under the circumstances, however, it 
was held that §25 was of no force and 
effect. The court found that the taxes 
became a lien upon all of Caldwell’s 
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“Do you mind if I keep a nickel for 
carfare?” 


property and rights to property, real 
andpersonal, held at the time of as- 
sessment or thereafter acquired. Be- 
cause the lien was reduced to judgment 
within the six-year period of the statute 
of limitations it continued beyond that 
limitation and attached to the tobacco 
and to the warehouse receipts. The 
corporation, through Caldwell, had 
knowledge of the lien and took the re- 
ceipts subject to it. The levy on the to- 
bacco was valid “because a state can- 
not pass a statute which would defeat 


the United States in the collection of its | 


debt for taxes against property upon 
which it has a lien for such taxes.” 


United States v. Caldwell, 74 F.Supp. | 


114. P.D., Warehouse Receipts §$1, 2. 


RECOVERY FROM PAYEE 
OF STOPPED CHECK 


A Connecticut court has adopted the | 


majority rule that a bank which pays 


a check after receipt of a notice to stop | 


payment is considered to have paid 


through its own negligence and cannot | 
recover from the payee unless he was | 


not a purchaser for value without no- 
tice, or suffered no loss as a result of the 
bank’s negligence, or fraudulently in- 
duced the bank to pay the check. 

The rule was adopted in a case in- 
volving a check given in payment of 
goods which had been manufactured to 
the drawer’s specifications. After the 
work had been completed, but prior to 
delivery, the order was cancelled and 


the drawee bank notified to stop pay- | 


ment. The check, however, had already 


been deposited by the manufacturer | 


and was in the regular process of collec- 


tion. When it came to the drawee bank | 


from the clearinghouse it was paid, de- 


spite the stop order, due to “oversight | 
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@ The name Old Council Tree identifies the 
best business and personal paper in the Neenah line. 
Old Council Tree Bond is made of 100% long cotton 
fiber stock and possesses absolute permanence. Old 
Council Tree Bond is ideal for business and personal 
needs where extraordinary distinction is required... 
and for stock and bond certificates, insurance policies 
and other important forms subjected to extremely 
severe handling. 


These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in each 
watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND TUDOR LEDGER 
SUCCESS BOND STONEWALL LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BOND RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH BOND NEENAH LEDGER 

NEENAH THIN PAPERS NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY °* NEENAH, WIS. 
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INVENTORIES COLLATERALIZED FOR COMMERCIAL LOANS 


ST. LOUIS 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
COMPANY 


or SMALL 


--ethe size of the 
Inventory does not 
influence us on= 


J Prompt installation 
of Warehouse. 


2 Service to you and 
your customer. 


3 Prompt handling of 


your inquiry. 


WRITE OR WIRE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


SERVING INDUSTRY OVER TWENTY YEARS 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. * CHICAGO 3, ILL. » CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
826 Clark First Natl. Bank Bldg. Carew Tower 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS * KANSAS CiTY 6, MO. » MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 
Construction Bldg. Waldheim Bidg. Sterick Bldg. 


| and clerical error.” The bank rejm. 


bursed the drawer and then endeay. 
ored to collect from the manufacturer. 

The New Haven County Court of 
Common Pleas found that the order 
was not complied with through the 
bank’s own negligence and that the 
facts did not warrant applying any of 
the exceptions to the rule of liability. 
Union & New Haven Trust Co. y. 
Thompson, 15 Conn. Sup. 211. P.pD, 
Stopping Payment §8. 


UNIFORM STOCK TRANSFER ACT 


When one Zoa B. Gugle died in Ohio 
recently, among her possessions were 
found two stock certificates which had 
been issued to Zoa and Anne Gugle as 
joint tenants with right of survivorship 
and on the backs of which appeared 
Anne’s signature and nothing more. 

In a suit to determine ownership of 
the stock the Franklin County probate 
court decided that the signatures con- 
stituted indorsements within §20 of the 
Uniform Stock Transfer Act and, al- 
though there was no explanation of 
Anne’s reason for signing, it was con- 
cluded that she had intended thereby 
to transfer her interest to someone. 
There was no explanation, either, of 
who the someone might be, but the 
court concluded that it must be Zoa, 
who had paid for the stock, had posses- 
sion of the certificates, and was the only 
other person mentioned on them. Ac- 
cordingly, it was held that Anne’s joint 
tenancy with right of survivorship had 
ended with her endorsement and that 
the stock belonged to Zoa’s estate. 
Gugle v. Gugle, 75 N.E.2d 808. P.D., 
Corporations §§6B, 6C, 6E:1. 


References to P.D. are to sections of 
Paton’s Digest which contain general 
discussions of principles involved in the 
reported cases. 


kitchens 


. and with each labor-saving kitchen 
unit we throw in free bridge lessons. 
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One Source of ANSWERS 
To Management QUESTIONS 


FORDE STEELE 


The writer of the following article is manager of the methods 
planning division and secretary of the suggestion award com- 
mittee of the Central National Bank of Cleveland, Ohio. 


new answers to many questions. How can expenses be 

reduced? How can income be increased? How can 
operations be performed more efficiently? How can company 
loyalty be developed? How can greater job interest be 
developed in employees? What can we do to bring in more 
business? 

Some of the answers are brought to light through our 
employee suggestion system, which for the past seven years 
has been supplying to the management of Central National 
Bank of Cleveland a steady stream of ideas. These ideas are 
tailor-made to fit our own problems, since they are submitted 
by persons familiar with our operations and policies. 

When an employee reaches the conclusion that there ought 
to be an easier way to perform his job, the presence of a 
suggestion system offers encouragement to him to develop 
his idea. A small award for a minor improvement causes the 
employee to think of other ideas which will make his job 
easier and save money for the bank, as well as rewarding the 
employee for his constructive thinking. 


Pre nsw bank operation entails a constant search for 


“I realize your salary isn’t going as far, but, 

good heavens, man, when returns are 

diminishing one never throws in fresh 
capital.” 
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Improvements in many of our forms have resulted from 
employees’ suggestions. Typing time has been reduced and 
wear and tear on the typists’ nerves lessened by effecting 
suggested changes. Many of our forms now furnish more 
accurate and more easily interpreted information because of 
the ideas furnished through the suggestion system. Proce- 
dures which were unnecessarily complicated or which involved 
unwarranted duplication of effort have been improved. 

The feeling of having a part in the development of our 
organization has produced a decided increase in job interest 
and employee morale. 


For the ideas submitted, employees have received indi- 
vidual awards ranging from $5 to $150. In the seven years of 
operation of our employee suggestion system, nearly 1,000 
suggestions have been received and over $3,000 has been 
paid out in awards. To date 29.5 percent of the suggestions 
submitted have received rewards, the average award being 
$11.22. Each year the number and quality of suggestions 
improves. This is directly attributable to increased attention 
to the scientific management of our suggestion system. 

An employee wishing to submit a suggestion may do so 
either on serially numbered forms which are provided, or on 
plain paper. Our system provides for anonymous suggestions, 
but the suggestor may sign his name if he cares to. 

The secretary of the award committee accumulates sug- 
gestions each week, dates them and has them typed on sug- 
gestion journal sheets for the members of the award com- 
mittee. He then assigns each suggestion to a departmental 
manager of the operating division for investigation and 
recommendation to the committee. 

Awards are classified as follows: 

(1) A single award is made if the value of the suggestion 

can be readily determined. 

(2) An initial award is made where a suggestion is adopted 

but where its value cannot be readily determined, possibly 

until installation. Suggestions granted an initial award 
are subject to later review. 

(3) An additional award is made upon subsequent review 

if the suggestion proves to be worth more than the initial 

award. 

Twenty per cent of the first year’s estimated expense sav- 
ings or increase in net income is used as a basis in determin- 
ing the value of a suggestion. Appropriate dollar awards are 
made in cases where we wish to recognize thinking, alertness 
or suggestions which result in intangible benefits. - 

Informing the suggestor of the action taken on his sugges- 
tion is one of the most important phases of suggestion system 
administration. As suggestions are passed upon by the award 
committee, the numbers are posted on the bulletin boards, 
instructing the suggestor to contact a designated person, who 
is usually the departmental manager who originally ap- 
praised the suggestion. This is done so that the complete 
background for the action taken can be presented to the 
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suggestor when he is informed of either award or rejection. 
The sincerity with which this interview is conducted has 
much to do with the success of an employee suggestion sys- 
tem. A record of all suggestions submitted is maintained in 
the personnel folder of each employee. 

It is our belief that our employee suggestion system con- 
tributes directly to net profit. Suggestions are received cov- 
ering the full range of bank operation and administration. 
Many have been received which enable us to reduce expenses 
by eliminating waste of time and material or by increasing 
operating efficiency. Others enable us to increase income by 
providing ideas for new services. 


Exetover morale is tremendously improved through the 

successful scientific operation of a suggestion system. Under 

the so-called ‘‘line of authority” system, an employee was 

supposed to report his idea to his superior who then could 

take credit for the idea as he passed it up the line. This sys- 

tem was bad not only because of its failure to give the em- 

ployee fair recognition but also because it acted to dry up the 

source of future suggestions. When an employee receives a 

cash award and recognition from management and from his 

fellow employees, he becomes a living advertisement for the 

suggestion system, encouraging others to submit suggestions 

and striving to produce more ideas for his own benefit. “Nice and quiet since we installed that new 

In our bank, we know that management does not have a noiseless typewriter, eh?” 

corner on the brain market. We know that successful opera- 

tion stems from the full cooperative effort of both manage- 

ment and employees. Our employee suggestion system makes 

employees partners of management and assures them of 

recognition for effort beyond their daily routine. 


p> The City National Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo., is to be congratulated on its 
beautiful, ultra-modern interior and on its choice of Kerr CHANGEPOINT Fountain 
Pens for dependable, economical customer service. 

> This bank has used Kerr CHANGEPOINT Fountain Pens for years, and the fact 


that it has continued to standardize on them indicates that Kerr Pens ‘‘make good” 
with bank customers. 


> Modernize your check counters with Kerr Pens and your customers will compliment 
you for it. 


Order from your dealer, or write for illustrated literature and prices 


W. K. KERR PEN COMPANY , TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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1. Belt Pulley 
2. Power Take-Off 
3. Hydraulic Lift 


WITH 3-IN-1 POWER TRANSMITTER 
The last word in a touch-control hydraulic system. 
Attachment for Allis-Chalmers B and C tractors. 


e U.S.D.A. sources reveal that power equipment is one of today’s best 
farm buys. 


e@ Cost of farm machinery has increased only 38 percent over 1935-39, 
compared to 240 percent for farm labor. 


e Increased mechanization provides one of the surest methods for cut- 
ting production costs in 1948. 


When it comes to bargains in tractor power, the Allis-Chalmers 
Model B is out in front. It’s big enough to handle most any job 
around the farm; just the right size to be the farm “handy tractor” 
on the belt pulley, hauling loads, etc. Above all, it is reasonably 
priced — an investment that beats inflation. 


“A Service to Agriculture” 


The National Farm and Home 
@LLIS-CHALMERS 
Music @ Every NBC Station T 


RACTOR DIVISION ¢ MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
e Every Saturday. 
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GUARANTEED LIGHTING BEGINS WITH A 


FRINK PZAN-O-LI7TLH 


A modern branch of The Bank for Savings, New 
York City, using custom-made incandescent units 
mounted in plaster domes for the customer area, 
Working areas are lighted by L-I-N-O-L-I-T-E Series 
8, four 40W lamps (8-448) surface mounted in 8 ft. 
lengths, matching incandescent units on each end. 


Whether you wish to illuminate a bank, a library, an office, 
a showroom or an entire building, a pZaw-O-z4TB layout by 
Frink is the sure approach to guaranteed lighting satisfaction. 
At no extra cost Frink will provide you with a complete PLAW-O-LI7B 
fluorescent layout engineered to meet your exact illumination needs. Based on Frink’s 
go years of experience, it will chart the custom-designed installation which can be 
achieved at standard-fixture cost. Most important, it will guarantee 
complete satisfaction, if Frink specifications are followed. 
The coupon below will bring you an interesting sample packet 
of PLAN-O-LITEB fluorescent layouts and the 


resulting installations. Mail it today, 


CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD There's a Frink- L-I-N-O-L-I-T-E fixture 


THE FRINK CORPORATION cial fluorescent lighting need. Seventeen 
27-01 Bridge Plaza North, L. I. C., N. Y. | standard designs of highest quality work- 
Without cost or obligation, send your sample | manship and materials, each available 


packet of PLAN-O-LITE fluorescent layouts with matching incandescent down-lights 
and photos to the if desired. Check coupon at left for 


your copy of the Frink catalogue today. 


| Attention of 
| ( ) also please send catalogue of 


new Frink fluorescent fixtures. Dept. 2-B T H E F R | N 4 ; @) R Pp @) he A T I O N 


27-01 BRIDGE PLAZA NORTH, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y 
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Commercial Credit 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


credit must have perspective; he must take the long-range 
view of such factors as the borrower’s breakeven point, the 
effect 2 loan may have on the safety of his equity, and its 
effect on the general business situation. 

Breakeven points are even more important in small enter- 
prises than in large; in fact, the smaller the business the 
more necessary that its owners know the volume they must 
have to break even at a given cost level, and what they 
can do to cut variable expenses if volume drops. And it is 
well to remember that when prices drop, volume tends to 
shrink automatically. 

Furthermore, a time lag almost invariably occurs between 
volume decline and a reduction in expenses. Under these 
circumstances, the smaller the capital in relation to sales, 
the greater the risk to owners and creditors. Thus bankers 
have an obligation to discuss such points with customers 
who may not have facilities for drafting a plan that could 
be made operative if the need arose. 

Breakeven points for many businesses are much higher 
now than before the war. These data illustrate what can 
happen to profit margins when sales fall off: In 1929 cor- 
porate sales were about $140 billion; profits before income 
taxes were a little under $10 billion. By 1930 sales had de- 
creased about 15 percent and profits 70 percent. Two years 
later sales had fallen to around $70 billion, and all corpora- 
tions lost more than $3 billion that year. 


Highest Breakeven Point Recorded 


At present, corporate sales are considerably more than 
double the 1936-39 average. Profits before taxes are about 
five times that average. The leverage, as business moves 
either above or below the breakeven point, accelerates 
rapidly. Therefore bankers and borrowers should be fully 
aware of what is probably the highest dollar breakeven 
point ever recorded. 

Bankers and business management should take a long- 
range look at present sales, breakeven and profit levels and 
ask themselves what would happen should the perspective 
change without compensatory adjustments. 

Careful observation should also be made of the effect 
a loan may have on the borrower’s equity. If that becomes 
impaired, creditors are apt to suffer, too, either through 
financial loss or a swift deterioration in public good will. 

Much more money is required to do business today than 
even a year or two ago; prices, costs and physical activity 
are higher. The money comes from internal sources (retained 
earnings, including depreciation), and external sources 
(loans or equity investment). Debts must be paid regard- 
less of what happens to income or to asset or collateral 
values. So the debt structure should be viewed in perspec- 
tive, too. If a borrower’s volume falls or values suffer, pay- 
ments of principal and interest may imperil his equity. 

Bankers make it their business to determine how a loan 
is to be used; but here, again, perspective is advisable. As- 
suming the safety of the credit, if the loan will increase pro- 
duction, decrease costs or provide more work, it might be called 
constructive. On the other hand, however safe it appears to 
be, if it will only serve the purpose of letting the borrower bid 
Up prices in scarcity markets bankers run the risk of creating 
future difficulties for the business community as well as for 
themselves. 

The sense of perspective will also enable banks to realize 
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that there comes a point in the business cycle when rising 
bank loans not related directly to increased production 
exert an upward pressure on prices. Loans of this sort may 
sooner or later have the cumulative effect of harming the 
community—and the bankers again suffer. 

In order to keep bank lending policy in constant focus 
and to administer it properly, bankers must keep informed 
on the behavior of the more important business indices. 
Indeed, ‘‘Conditions’”—economic and business conditions 
—may be called the fourth “C” of lending policy. 

Bankers keep well informed on what is happening in the 
major lines of business that affect their own communities; 
they should also watch basic business indicators, such as 
the trend of bank loans, investments, deposits, interest 
rates, employment, living costs, commodity prices, building 
construction and foreign trade. These provide the broad 
background of the banking business; they are its raw ma- 
terials. 


Agricultural Credit 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


Information of this sort should be kept on file at the bank, 
partly for use as required and partly for comparative 
purposes, so that you can tell, from year to year, whether 
your farmer is making progress. If this seems like a lot of 
detail, remember that your job, especially under present 
conditions, is to finance producers. 


Several Aids Available 


In their efforts to prevent bank credit from being used 
for speculative purposes—such as the purchase of land to 
be held for higher prices—country bankers have a number 
of aids available; other material will be forthcoming. The 
program fits neatly into the A.B.A. Agricultural Commis- 


ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 
OF AMERICA’S BANKS 


* * 


America’s 15,000 banks are united in their deter- 
mination to help turn the mounting tide of inflation. 


Banking’s program is based upon the conviction that 
this is a job for all Americans, working together. 


IN THE MONTHS AHEAD, OUR BANK HAS THESE 
ANTI-INFLATION OBJECTIVES: 


7 To see that bank credit is made available to all borrowers 
who can increase the supply of needed goods and services. 


& To continue to discourage speculative borrowing or loans 
that will contribute to inflationary demand for goods. 
To encourage thrift, regular bank deposits, ond the purchase 
of U.S. Savings Bonds. 


Working together as a united people we can beat 
inflation and insure a better future for everyone. 


Example of the advertising material being issued 
by the Association’s Advertising Department 
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sion’s long-range national plan for banks, “‘How to Keep 
Agriculture Financially Sound.” 

For example, the Commission recommends that banks: 

(1) Encourage farmers to build up the productivity of 
their farm land in order to increase the production of food. 

(2) Discourage borrowing to speculate in farm lands or 
in farm commodities. 

(3) Discourage all borrowing based upon high farm 
prices that might result in excessive indebtedness as farm 
income returns to more normal levels. 

(4) Keep in mind constantly that the sound value of 
farm land depends upon the capacity of the farms to produce 
a profitable income over a period of years. 

(5) Encourage farmers to pay existing debts out of 
present high income. 

(6) Urge farmers to build up financial reserves through 
ownership of Treasury Bonds and savings deposits. 

Banks must also be sure that they supply adequate credit 
to farmers for all sound and productive purposes. 

There, simply stated, are steps that banks can take now. 
They are all for the good of the farmer and the country. 

Another useful tool is a farm mortgage financing manual 
which the American Bankers Association is soon to publish. 
Here the bank will find explained the steps to be taken in 
making farm mortgages; how to appraise property and to 
make an inspection report; how to adjust payments on loan 
principal to the farmer’s anticipated income; and how to 
judge the borrower as well as his land. 

Illustrated with forms, the manual will encompass a large 
amount of practical information that will help country 
banks do a better job in farm mortgage lending. 


The Farmer and Prices 


For some time the Agricultural Commission has been 
endeavoring to protect country bankers and farmers from 
the dangers of farm land price inflation, and banks have 
been urged to discourage customers from borrowing to buy 
additional acreage at the prevailing high costs. This has 
been one of the chief planks in the Commission’s platform. 

The connection between farm land prices and farm 
commodity prices is close; the increase in the former has 
resulted directly from the advance in farm incomes, which 
were lifted to record highs by the war. However, it must be 
remembered that farm product prices tend to fall faster— 
when a decline sets in—than do those on the goods the 
farmer buys, and with a smaller income he may not find 
himself able to meet a mortgage placed on land at the 
current high price levels. 

It is a matter of record that price declines follow major 
wars, and thus there is ample support for the belief that 
present farm prices cannot be held indefinitely. Although 
there are indications that the demand for agricultural 
products will continue heavy for some time, the Commission 
has been advising country banks to prepare for a drop when 
world demand lessens. 

Commercial banks, the largest institutional providers of 
farm credit, are following sound lending practices today. 
Farm mortgage outstandings on June 30, 1947 amounted 
to only 2.2 percent of the banks’ savings deposits, con- 
trasted with 11 percent on January 1, 1920. Farmers’ 
non-real estate loans last June 30 totaled about $114 billion, 
as against $4 billion in 1920. These figures indicate that the 
country banks have been lending soundly. . 

The purpose of the anti-inflation campaign is to urge them 
to continue on a productive basis. 
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Mortgage Credit 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 
cautious and conservative, especially if credit tiyhtens, 
Many will advocate entrance of government—national, 
state or local—into socialized housing ventures or direct 
lending, at the expense of the taxpayers, of course. 

A number of factors seem to point to the safety of 
mortgages now being made. Amortization has eliminated 
the hazards of a total debt due date. And these regular mort- 
gage retirement payments are often a lower percentage of 
total family income than ever before. 

Also, most of today’s mortgage lending is for home 
ownership rather than the financing of multiple dwellings. 
In view of the still pressing demand for living quarters, 
there seems to be less danger of over-building in this 
small home construction category. 


Principal Is Retired Slowly 


On the other hand, the borrower’s monthly payments 
on his mortgage are, under the present long-term lending 
pattern so widely used, mostly for interest rather than 
amortization, with the result that the loan principal is 
retired over a long period. It has been pointed out that 
in the first five years of a 25-year 4 percent mortgage the 
borrower reduces his debt by only 13 percent; he must, 
as a matter of fact, make 62 percent of his monthly pay- 
ments before he has paid off half his loan. In the FHA 
608 mortgage this retirement of the debt proceeds at an 
even slower pace. On this type of mortgage, bearing 34% 
percent interest and maturing in 341% years, the borrower 
pays off only 8 percent of his principal during the first 
five years of his mortgage’s life. 

It must also be remembered that many of today’s 
property buyers are forced owners; they have been 
obliged to buy in order to have a roof over their heads. 
They consider the down payment as a premium for oc- 
cupancy and the monthly amortization as rent. Unless 
the present high market lasts long enough to enable 
them to build up a safe equity, they are apt to be unstable 
borrowers. In this connection, remember that the original 
“down payment” is the lowest it ever was. 


High Water Marks 


It is also well to bear in mind that the present period 
of profitable lending activity is the longest on record 
and that real estate mortgages and building always hit 
their peaks when consumer income is at its highest level. 
Few people expect today’s high wages and salaries are 
earmarks of another “ New Era.” 

Today’s ratios are higher than they have ever been which 
means that even a gentle dip in real estate values and in 
consumer incomes can bring rather serious trouble. 

Before 1933 mortgage lenders could themselves de- 
termine not only the value of a property but also the 
ratio at which they would lend on it. Subsequent federal 
legislation has established maximums of ratio of loan to 
value. Of course the lender is not required to lend the 
maximum; rather, he can decide the ratio himself. 

Many bankers feel that unless mortgage lenders, like 
other grantors of credit at this critical time, exercise 
far-sighted care, there is danger that government housing 
credit will become an institution that is motivated by 
political expediency and operated without regard for the 
stability of the national economy. 


BANKING 


men whose production ... whose payment .. . whose purchases 
are measured by weight, the name “Fairbanks-Morse” is a guarantee 
of unfailing accuracy. 


Modern Fairbanks-Morse Scales have added the advantages of 
automatic weighing and push-button recording to almost every con- 


ceivable weighing operation — including, no doubt, some similar 
to yours. 


Ask a Fairbanks-Morse engineer about the latest developments in 
weighing instruments for your job at hand. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES DIESEL ENGINES STOKERS SCALES MOTORS GENERATORS PUMPS - RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and STANDPIPES FARM EQUIPMENT » MAGNETOS 
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Eastern Secretaries 


ULL-DAY feature of the Eastern 
secretaries Conference, which was 

held in New York City January 8 
and 9, was a report by individual deputy 
managers and other staff members on 
the program of the American Bankers 
Association, current projects and future 
plans. These short talks were of 15 to 
30 minutes’ duration and included a 
period for questioning by the state 
secretaries and others attending the 
conference. 

A.B.A. staff members and the sub- 
jects they covered were: Eugene M. 
Mortlock, mortgage and real estate 
finance; J. R. Dunkerley, savings; A. G. 
Brown, agriculture; Melvin C. Miller, 


bank management; Walter B. French, 
credit policy; Louis J. Asterita, con- 
sumer credit; Carroll A. Gunderson, 
state credit clinics; James E. Baum, 
insurance and protection; William Pow- 
ers, personnel and customer relations; 
George R. Amy, country bank opera- 
tions; Lester Gibson, News Bureau; 
Thomas B. Paton, state banking code; 
Edgar E. Mountjoy, pension plan 
studies; John B. Mack, Jr., advertising 
and public relations; Leroy Lewis, The 
American Institute of Banking; Wil- 
liam R. Kuhns, BANKING; Kenneth W. 
McLaren, service for war veterans. 
On the second day, A.B.A. Executive 
Manager Harold Stonier spoke to the 
conference members. The conference 
also elected its new officers, who are: 


SECRETARIES MEET 
Left, new officers of the 
Eastern Secretaries Confer- 
ence, Messrs. Menagh, 
Muench, Flanders (left to 
right.) Below, one session, with 
Harry C. Hausman, secre- 
tary, Illinois Bankers Associ- 
ation, and president A.B.A. 
State Secretaries Section, 
speaking. At head of table is 
Mr. Muench and beside him 
A.B.A. Executive Manager 

Harold Stonier 


president, Albert L. Muench, secretary, 
New York State Bankers Association 
(who had presided over the conference 
as acting chairman); vice-president, 
Percy B. Menagh, executive secretary, 
Savings Banks Association of New 
Jersey; secretary-treasurer, Nute B. 
Flanders, executive secretary, Savings 
Banks Association of New Hampshire. 


Association Field Man 


A new departure in association serv- 
ice has marked the end of its first year 
for the Ohio Bankers Association, which 
has had a staff man traveling through- 
out the state calling on banks. William 
N. Liggett, now officially the field sec- 
retary of the association, traveled more 
than 15,000 miles, has called on 411 
banks and talked and listened to more 
than 1,000 bankers during his first year 
on the road. His travel took him into 
70 of the state’s 88 counties. Whenever 
possible, he attended meetings of county 
bankers associations. 

The value of the field secretary’s 
services, according to the association, 
is reflected in the reports he brought 
back to the central office of suggestions 
for improvement of the service of the 
association. Also important was his 
ability to answer specific questions 
raised by bankers as he visited with 
them in their own offices. There was 
no tabulation of these questions and 
conversations because many of them 
were confidential; the volume, how- 
ever, was reflected in the correspondence 
between the central office and member 
banks which resulted directly from 
visits of Field Secretary Liggett. 


“it Happens Every Day” 


By popular request, the short 
“drama” in one act entitled “It Hap- 
pens Every Day,” first presented at the 
Farm Credit School of the New York 
State Bankers Association, was repeated 
after the breakfast held for country 
bankers in the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York in connection with the 
mid-Winter meeting of the association. 
The drama tells the story of what hap- 
pens when Farmer Thomas comes into 
Bank President Cambier’s office to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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How easily good loans get wiped out! 


Losses are reported every day that 
your borrowers would never expect 


Police Records are full of 
business tragedies. And when 
they involve a borrower’s 
money, securities or property, 
an unexpected loss could se- 
riously affect the credit you 


The most trusted employees have been Valuable securities have just “disap- 
have extended. known to juggle business firms’ books peared” from this borrower’s desk. No 
...and often disappear with thousands one knows how, but they’re gone, re- 
of dollars before even suspected. sulting in a heavy loss to the business. 


x *k * 


When you consider a business 
loan, check the potential bor- 
rower’s entire insurance pro- 
gram. You will find that money, 
securities and other property 
are subject to possible loss, so 
be sure to ask if the new Com- 
prehensive DDD Policy is car- 
ried. DDD stands for, and cov- 
ers, Dishonesty, Disappearance 
and Destruction —7 days a 
week—every day of the year! 


Safe crackers work most successfully Too often employees are held up while 
on Sundays when there’s heavy week- making up the payroll. Loss of a pay- 
end cash on hand. Another possibly period’s salaries and wages might ruin 
crippling loss to your bank customer. some firms. How about your loans? 


USE THIS INSURANCE vV CHECK LIST 
ON BORROWER'S SOLVENCY 
Is his business adequately covered against loss by — 
\y Fire and Extended Coverage (bldgs. & stock) 


Business Interruption Insurance 
Blanket Liability Insurance 
Blanket Fidelity and Forgery 
Burglary & Holdup Insurance 
Transportation & Marine Insurance 


Automobile Liability Insurance 


The Comprehensive DDD Policy, with its com- 
plete all-in-one protection, squarely meets an ur- 
gent need of many businesses. Yet it is only one 
of the essentials in any safe business insurance 
program. (See Check List at left.) Your own 
Broker or any Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America Agent will gladly furnish further 
information. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American 
stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the North America 
Companies which meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, 
Marine and Casualty insurance. Sold only through Agents or Brokers. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, 


Insurance Company ot North America © indemnity insurance Company of North America e Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company The Alliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


borrow some money “to fill my stanch- 
ions with good cows.”’ Farmer Thomas 
is a typical farmer-customer and the 
bank president is a typical country 
bank officer and what happens after 
they get together with the bank’s part- 
time agricultural man is typical of 
what happens day in and day out at 
many country banks. 

The “bank president” in the play 
is Lester L. Cambier, executive vice- 
president, National Bank of Waterville, 
Waterville, New York. The “farmer” 
is portrayed by Charles W. Thomas, 
vice-president, Tomkins County Trust 
Company, Trumansburg branch. 


Dakotans Register for Convention 


Six months in advance of their joint 
convention to be held in the Twin 
Cities, North and South Dakota Bank- 
ers Associations havealready announced 
that 478 Dakotans have stated defi- 
nitely they intend to be present. The 
convention will be held June 11-12. 


Assistant Secretary Resigns 


The resignation of Donald A. Moore 
as assistant secretary of the New York 
State Bankers Association to become 
executive vice-president of the Pough- 
keepsie Trust Company, Poughkeepsie, 
New York, has been announced. Mr. 
Moore began his banking career in 1925 
with the Wyoming County National 
Bank of Warsaw. He became assistant 
secretary of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association in 1944. 


Half-Century Club 


The New Jersey Bankers Association 
has announced plans to honor all bank- 
ers in the state who have been actively 
engaged in banking 50 years or longer 
and who are now serving a member 
bank as an officer, director or trustee. 
Appropriate certificates of membership 
will be presented by Frank W. Sutton, 
Jr., president of the association and of 
the First National Bank of Toms River 
(N.J.), to all of the members of the 
group, who will be invited to attend the 
annual banquet as guests of honor of 
the association. The group will become 
charter members of the newly organ- 
ized Half-Century Club at the next 
annual convention of the association, 
to be held at Atlantic City, May 13-15, 
1948, 


Wage-Hour Hearings 


Representatives of a sub-committee 
of the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks appeared recently at a 
hearing of the Wage and Hour Division 
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“I am the gentleman friend of your presi- 
dent’s daughter. She has often told me to 
stop in here any time I’m short.” 


of the Department of Labor in connec- 
tion with recent proposals to amend 
regulations under theFair Labor Stand- 
ards Act In presenting the views of 
the savings bankers, Edward P. Ped- 
lowe, executive vice-president, The 
Port Chester Savings Bank, New York, 
and E. Henry Powell, member of the 
firm of Oliver & Donnally, general 
counsel for the association, are opposing 
proposals (1) that would exclude from 
the category of executive or admin- 
istrative employees anyone who in a 
work week does more than eight hours 
of work which is not an integral part 
of executive or administrative func- 
tions, and (2) that would provide that 
the minimum salary to qualify as an 
executive or administrative employee 
should be increased to $500 a month. 
Present regulations set the minimum 
salary for executive employees at $30 
a week and for administrative employ- 
ees at $200 a month. 

Because of the nature of operations 
in small savings institutions, it is often 
necessary for junior officers to help out 
with the work of other employees, and 
savings bankers feel that this should 
not preclude these officers from main- 
taining their administrative or execu- 
tive status under the Act. In regard to 
the proposal to increase the minimum 
salary to qualify under the Act as an 
executive or administrative employee 
to $500 a month, savings bankers point 
out that many bona fide executive and 
administrative employees in savings 
banks, including officers, receive less 
than $6,000 a year. 


Secretaries on A.B.A. Committees 


The following state associ.tion ge. 
retaries are members of the Americay 
Bankers Association commitiees jndj. 
cated for the current A.B.A. year: 

Harry C. Hausman (Illinois), Aq. 
ministrative Committee; Paul W, Aj. 
bright (New York Savings Banks), 
Executive Council; E. R. Alexander 
(South Carolina), Insurance and Pro. 
tective Committee; Percy B. Menagh 
(New Jersey Savings Banks), Treasury 
Savings Bonds Committee; Oscar R 
Mennenga (California), Research Coup. 
cil; Albert L. Muench (New York), 
Federal Legislation Committee; James 
C. Scarboro (Colorado), Public Rela. 
tions Council; Charles C. Wattam 
(North Dakota), Subcommittee op 
Social Security of the Federal Legis. 
lation Committee. 


NABAC Western Conference 


The Third Western Regional Con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers will 
be held at the Biltmore Hotel in Los 
Angeles, May 12-14, 1948. Announce. 
ment of the meeting has been made by 
Donald L. Havens, assistant coordina- 
tor of administration, Bank of America, 
Los Angeles, and president of the Los 
Angeles conference. 

General Chairman of the conference 
is Rudolph Ostengaard, assistant cash- 
ier, California Bank, Los Angeles, and 
vice-chairman is Theodore H. Ballmer, 
assistant auditor, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles. 


Scholarships for Teachers 


The board of trustees of the School 
of Banking for the Central States at the 
University of Wisconsin has announced 
that it will give scholarships to a limited 
number of instructors in the schools 
of commerce of midwestern colleges 
and universities. The board has also 
recommended to state bankers associa- 
tions of the Central States Conference, 
sponsors of the school, that they provide 
for other necessary expenses. The an- 
nouncement was made by Harry C. 
Hausman, chairman of the board, 
secretary of the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation and president, State Secretaries 
Section, American Bankers Association, 
who said that college instructors would 
have an opportunity in the school to 
become more familiar with every-day 
banking problems. 


George M. Starring Resigns 

George M. Starring has resigned as 
secretary of the South Dakota Bankers 
Association. His successor will be an- 
nounced at an early date. 
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CHARTER NO. 64 


Directors 


WituiAM G. BRUMDER 
Vice President 


WiLLIAM MERRILL CHESTER 
President-Treasurer, 
T. A. Chapman Company 


E, J. DEMPSEY 
Attorney, Oshkosh 


WALTER GEIST 
President, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


JosepH HEIL 
President, The Heil Co. 


WALTER V. JOHNSTON 
Industrialist 


WALTER KASTEN 
President 


E. LONG 
President, Koehring Co. 


ERNst MAHLER 
Executive Vice President, 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


Ropert E, PABST 


Cyrus L. PHILIPP 
President, 


Union Refrigerator Transit Co. 


Haro_p H. SEAMAN 
Industrialist 


LAWRENCE F. SEYBOLD 
Executive Vice President, 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 


Wa. TAYLOR 
Executive Vice President 


O. THOMAS 
President, 
Pal-O-Pak Insulation Co. 


Erwin C. UIHLEIN 
President, 
Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. 


Josep E, 
Banker 


JosePH E. UIHLEIN, Jr. 
President, Glenogle Co. 


Rospert A, UIHLEIN 
Banker 

Rosert A. UIHLEIN, JR. 
Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. 


D. VocGEL 
Real Estate and Investments 
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First Wisconsin 
National Bank Milwaukee 


Statement of Gondition as of December 31st, 1947 


RESOURCES 
$152,818,284.96 


295,308,156.03 448,126,440.99 
12,723,764.20 

600,000.00 

91,666,262.23 

871,499.15 

3,337,273.23 

1,303,133.63 

$558,628,373.43 


Cash and Due from Banks 
*U. S. Government Securities 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Loans and Discounts 

Accrued Income Receivable 

Bank Buildings 


Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 
$10,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
6,769,691.70 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Special Reserves (includes amount sufficient 
to amortize U. S. Government and all 


other securities to par) 7,836,009.48  34,605,701.18 


Reserves for Interest, Expenses, Etc 915,483.39 


Deposits 516,274,194.19 
6,082,099.75 522,356,293.94 
750,894.92 


$558,628,373.43 


War Loan Deposit Account 
Other Liabilities 


*Includes $42,600,000 par value U. S. Government securities 
maturing or callable to and including January 1, 1949. 


President, WALTER KASTEN 
Executive Vice President, Wm. TAYLOR 
Vice Presidents 


WILLIAM G. BRUMDER 
EDWIN BUCHANAN 
GEORGE T. CAMPBELL 
CarL M. FLORA 


PreRRE N. HAUSER 
WILLIAM J. KLUMB 
JosePpH U. LADEMAN 
EDWIN R. ORMSBY 


Cashier, A. G.._CASPER 
Comptroller, CLARENCE H. LICHTFELDT 


UNPARALLELED STATEWIDE SERVICE 
Through affiliated banks and correspondent bank relationships — embracing over 
90 per cent of all banks in Wisconsin — the First Wisconsin offers unparalleled 
statewide banking service. 


JoHN S. OWEN 
CHESTER D. RANEY 
W. SIMPSON, JR. 
Roy L. STONE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Since 1883 


&AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


FIRST 
IN 
NASHVILLE 


CAPITAL FUNDS 


DOUBT 
REMOVER 


A check on the ade- 
quacy of depreciation 


reserves, on the effect of 
the depreciation policy 
on earnings—one of the 
many functions of Amer- 


ican Appraisal Service. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES - 


OVER 9 MILLION DOLLARS 


| MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


About 


oe wouldn’t have recognized the 
Masonic Temple in Hammond, 
Indiana, that evening of the Mercantile 
National Bank’s 15th birthday. Around 
the walls of the big ballroom were 
a dozen or so machines and gadgets, 
clicking, purring and humming. Wan- 
dering among them were hundreds of 
townspeople, asking what this one and 


| that one did, and exclaiming in surprise 


and admiration. 

In the auditorium upstairs every 
seat was taken. There was a movie 
show on, and it was free. 

Altogether, the more than 2,000 


| persons who crowded the temple that 
night thought the party the Mercantile 
| had arranged for its customers was all 


right—and that the bank was all right, 
too. 

If you’d taken one of the officers 
aside and asked him, “How come?,” 
his answer would have been something 
like this: 

“Well, we’ve been noticing that as 
the bank grew it was increasingly 
dificult to keep in touch with the 
depositors. Time was when we could 
call them by name as they stepped 
inside the door; now it isn’t so easy. 

“And we’ve noticed, too, that many 
of the customers are curious about 
the mechanized equipment they catch 
glimpses of as they transact their 
business. After all, bank machines are 
interesting; the way they handle figures 
is nothing short of amazing, even to us 
who work with them every day. 

“So we decided to have a get-together 
for the customers and staff. We thought 
it would give the people on both sides 
of the teller’s window or the officer’s 
desk a chance to get better acquainted 
and to let Hammond folks see how a 
bank’s wheels go ’round. If you wanted 
a label, I suppose you’d call it an 
experiment in public relations. .. . 
Well, I guess it worked.” 

“ Anyway, there in the ballroom that 
evening were many of the mechanical 
aids the bank uses: the window posting 
and commercial posting machines, the 
general poster, the proof machine, the 
mechanical addresser, the micro-film 
camera and projector, the folder, the 
endorser, the cancelling machine, the 
coin wrapper and counter, the postage 
and sealing machine, and the gadget 
that makes passbook entries at the 
savings window. 


Customers Are Curious 


Banks 
Running them were the regular ope pink 
ators. And visitors, who had 
wanted to know just what a certaiy - 
machine did and how it worked but had _ 
hesitated to ask during banking hous a 
—got their chance to find out, fo “. 
each operator gave a description of the bank 
work he or she was doing. In addition 
representatives of the manufacturer = 
were on hand to supply mechanical = 
details. 
Meanwhile, on the floor above, ay a 
interesting travelogue was being shown. tod 
The picture, in color, lasted about an ach 
hour and a half, and a lecture told a whic 
running story about it. least 
During the mechanical demonstration Tab 
a radio station made wire recordings 
of the comment by the operators and [ri 
visitors. These recordings were broad- J the 
cast the next day. now 
One angle on the evening hadn't som 
been foreseen by the Mercantile’s presi- J ‘list 
dent, Frank D. Gorsline, or the other the 
officers. Several guests decided that oo 
some of the machines shown could be ( 
used in their own businesses. For ex- wee 
ample, a department store executive : 
was impressed by the folding machine; , 
he thought he could use one for mailing 7 
circulars and sales letters, so he was 
invited to try the bank’s. The foliowing re 
day he put 8,000 items through the be 
folder in 45 minutes—and ordered one. tot 
And another depositor found he could su] 
use the micro-film equipment. she 
It was quite a get-together. The ha 
bank plans to make it an annual affair. cal 
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“It must give you a wonderful feeling of 
security.” 
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Check Routing 
Symbol Progress 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


Bank Management Commission for 
those who are interested in the program 
and who are not acquainted with these 
acts. Therefore, it will not be discussed 
in this article. 

Periodically, the Federal Reserve 
hanks have made studies to indicate the 
extent to which the program was being 
adopted by the banks of the country 
and these studies have appeared in the 
jnancial press. The last such study was 
made as of December 1, 1947. One 
study showed the number of banks in 
each of the Federal Reserve districts 
which have the routing symbol on at 
ast some of their checks, as shown in 
Table 1. 


lt is interesting to note that in two of 
the districts 100 percent of the banks 
now have the routing symbol on at least 
some of their checks, and in all of the 
districts except one over 90 percent of 
the banks have the routing symbol on 
some of their checks. 

Chart I shows the progress which has 
been made in each of the districts and 
in the country as a whole at various 
times since the routing symbol program 
was introduced. 

Another type of survey has been 
made by the Federal Reserve banks 
showing the percentage of checks which 
bear the check routing symbol to the 
total checks in circulation. The last 
survey made, as of December 1, 1947, 
showed that 45.6 percent, or nearly 
half, of the checks in circulation now 
carry the check routing symbol. This is 
an increase from 35.6 percent as of June 
1, 1947. The percentages shown in the 
different Federal Reserve districts are 
shown in Table 2. 

Chart IT, on page 51, shows the per- 
centage of the total volume of checks in 
circulation at three periods in each of 
the reserve districts and for the United 
States as a whole. 


It doesn’t do any good to tell your 
wife that two-thirds of the women who 
own mink coats can’t afford them. 
They have mink coats and that’s all 
your wife is interested in. 


As the newly married husband said 
when his wife served her first apple pie, 


“Darling, this is so sodden.” 
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CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


BANK 


CENTRAL TO THE WEST COAST 


HEAD OFFICE: | SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


BRANCH OFFICES IN SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND, BERKELEY, 
PALO ALTO, SAN JOSE, BAKERSFIELD, CHICO, FRESNO, HANFORD, 


LEMOORE, MODESTO, RED BLUFF, REDDING 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


DECEMBER 31, 1947 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Accrued Income Receivable 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate Owned . at ag 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances . 
Other Assets . 


TOTAL 


LIABILITIES 

Demand Deposits 
Time Deposits . . . . 
U. S. Government Deposits 
Other Public Deposits . ary 

Total Deposits . . . 
Dividends Payable on Common Stock 
Income Collected in Advance . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Reserve for Future Loan Losses . ; 
Accrued Interest, Taxes and Other Expense 
Common Capital Stock . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves 


TOTAL 


$116,496,290.72 


206,125,440.37 
17,446,359.16 
2,617,995 .06 
138,470,246.61 
1,397,593.87 
675,000.00 
4,470,691.27 
1.00 


7,681,518.63 
520,298.81 


$495 ,901,435.50 


$273,125,850.45 


146,569,238.47 
2,487 ,667.56 
33,329,407.81 


455,512,164.29 


562,500.00 
774,064.77 
7,681,518.63 
1,389,860.06 
1,614,558.84 
15,000,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
4,213,532.69 
1,653,236.22 


$495 ,901,435.50 


Securities carried at $55,783,333.64 are pledged to secure trust deposits, United 
States Government and other public deposits, as required by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Save and Produce 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


saving. These are the voluntary acts of effort and sacrifice 
which will produce permanent answers. 

If this inflationary situation is allowed to acquire velocity 
and run its course to any extreme, the inevitable result is 
completely fictitious dollar values, the substantially de- 
preciated purchasing power of money, and the possibility of 
a disastrous depression which can bring on unwanted social 
and economic changes. 


The Real Source of Inflation 


Fortunately for the banking business this is one time 
when the banks are not responsible for the inflationary 
situation. The real source of inflation and present high 
prices is in the years of government spending in excess of 
revenues, continued large government expenditures, gov- 
ernment subsidies, and government financing of large ex- 
ports not offset by imports. These sources of inflation can 
not be corrected by limiting bank loans. 

While bank loans have increased substantially, everything 
borrowed money is used for has increased in price. Business 
requires more money or credit to maintain or increase its 
volume of production while there are steadily increasing 
wages, and increasing prices of everything purchased. 

Generally, there has been little improper use of bank 
credit by individuals or businesses. There is no evidence 
that consumers are borrowing to maintain a fictitious stand- 
ard of living. There has been no substantial amount of bank 
credit used for either speculation in securities or land values. 
The borrowing business man is as much afraid of large 
inventory loans as the banker. 

Increased bank loans are a symptom of inflation, not a 
cause—just as increased prices are a symptom, not a cause. 


Banks Are Vitally Interested 


While banks have not created the present inflationary 
problem, they do have a vital interest in it, and they 
do have a responsibility to use every effort within their 
power to modify and control it. Banks alone cannot answer 
the problem. If it is to be answered, government, labor, 
industry, and the individual all have a field of action in 
which they must do their part. 

But the field of action in banking is a most important one. 
This is because credit extended by banks can be used so as 
to add to the inflationary pressure; also, because of the close 
and widespread relationship of banks with all of the elements 
of the economy and their influence on the money and credit 
affairs of all phases of life and business. Banks represent and 
do business with the savers, the conservators, the accumu- 
lators, and the producers of wealth. They have a vital 
interest in the security of the future of depositor and borrow- 
ing customers. What happens to them has a direct effect on 
banking. 


Aftermath Would Be Disastrous 


There is another reason, equally important. The greater 
the inflation, the more disastrous its later effect. The in- 
evitable depression which follows an inflation creates greater 
demands on the banking business, creates losses, and will 
affect the future of banking. 

Today every reasoning person has a deep concern about 
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the future. No matter in what terms he may think of it, thy 
real problem is to protect the fundamental interests of every. 
one and, in doing that, protect the American system 9j 
living, enterprise, and progress. For these reasons, banks 
must do everything they can to keep the situation fron 
becoming worse. Their primary interest is in a sound pms. 
perity, which can and will extend over a long period. 

If bankers do their part, each and every one of them mus 
have a realistic appraisal and appreciation of the fund. 
mental problem. They can not subscribe to the principk 
that nothing can be done about it. In its early stages it js 
always possible to modify or stop the pressures which are 
causing acceleration in the velocity of the inflationary forces 
This requires sufficient knowledge to appreciate the commoy 
dangers and enough self-discipline to act—in terms of 
common interest. Coordinated action can be effective—but, 
in this action, the immediate objectives must be .place! 
above selfish personal and institutional interests. 


Prevention Cheaper Than Cure 


Every constructive act of today, even if it appears to 
carry a temporary penalty, can be done at a modest cosi, 
compared to the penalties which will arise for everyone if a 
stage should be reached where business has to slow down 
because high prices have used up savings and there is a 
shortage of people willing or able to buy goods. This means 
unemployment and losses. 

In addition to this obligation to bank customers and to 
the economy and to our business, there is another funda- 
mental issue. That is: Are banks going to meet their re- 
sponsibility for the wise direction and use of bank credit, 
which is fundamental banking policy, or are they going to 
encourage and permit the Government to usurp it? The 
answer to that affects the future life of the banking busines 

Under these circumstances, what President Dodge calle! 
“the need for selective and effective inaction”’ is necessary 
now. “Selective inaction” emphasizes the limiting of credi 
which adds to the consumption demand for goods, while 
granting credit for purposes which add to the supply oi 
goods. 


Production Is All-Important 


This works in two ways. It helps control inflation an! 
automatically insures the-reserves of credit which must be 
available for effective action in the field of production. It's 
just as necessary for banks to have credit freely available to 
maintain the high level of production needed to close the 
inflationary gap as it is to restrain the use of credit whic) 
has an inflationary impact on the economy. Selective an 
effective inaction in certain fields of credit use automatically 
will insure the reserve of credit which must be available tor 
effective action in the field of production. Our future welfare 
depends on production. 

These are the two objectives of the American Bankes 
Association anti-inflation program. Bankers all know the 
problem. The question is: What are they going to do abou! 
it? To help their thinking on the subject the pilot meetin 
speakers are talking about action in the various fields 0! 
credit and about other appropriate action relating to the 
situation. 
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Set Your Sights 
on High Producers 


@ This is Prince Valiant, a mighty boar weighing 650 
pounds.when 16 months old. He sold for $500—not for 
his fine looks nor his load of loin and bacon, but for his 
promise as a sire. He has the build and the blood to boost 
pork production in countless litters of market hogs. 

Fast growth by the pig yields higher production per hour 
of herd care. Fast work in the field is the way for a man to 
tend more acres, grow more corn, feed more swine, get a 
higher yield of pork per hour. That’s what counts in farm- 
ing today—yield per man. 

Better sires and better seeds add to the yield per animal 
and per acre. Better machines add to the number of acres 
and animals per man. Case machines are built a bit better 
than might seem necessary. Hence they hold down the 
time and cost for upkeep, hold up their value as chattels, 
step up production per man-hour and per dollar, enhance 
the final yield per man. Case believes that the financing 
of farm machinery sales is business that belongs to local 


banks. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


CASE: !. 


February 1948 


Fast work in heavy crops of hybrid corn 
is the purpose for which Case pickers are 
built. The one-row size, as here, fits the 
power and speed of two-plow tractors, 
suits the conditions of medium to small 
fields. The two-row size, by applying the 
power of larger tractors, harvests about 
twice as many acres per hour. Both sizes 
unhitch quickly to free the tractor for 
other work. Both sizes have a powerful 
blast fan to blow out loose leaves, silks, 
smut, etc. Corn goes to the crib cleaner, 
cures quicker. 
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Anti-inflationary Role of Savings 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


Bonds and other government obligations, when they con- 
gratulated the banks for their efforts in helping the war 
financing operations succeed. 

These facts of the Gov€rnment’s war financing operations 
are familiar to most bankers. Yet they need to be repeated 
to emphasize that they were one of the most important 
sources of the inflation-charged money in circulation and on 
deposit in the banks now. The money raised during each of 
the War Loan Drives which the Government borrowed 
from the credit resources of the commercial banks increased 
the total or over-all supply of money. Today this money is 
purchasing power in convenient form, ready to be spent by 
the public for the goods and services it wants. This addi- 
tional purchasing power in the hands of the public can be 
extinguished only as the Treasury uses budgetary surpluses 
to repay the debt held by the commercial banks. Yet much 
of its inflationary force can be sealed off if the public places 
part of this purchasing power in savings accounts or uses it 
to buy U. S. Savings Bonds. 


Record Breaking Income a Factor 


Another important source of the inflationary power surg- 
ing in the channels of business and commerce today is the 
current tncome of the American people. Wages are the highest 
in history. Payrolls are tremendously greater than their pre- 
war size. National income currently exceeds $200 billions 
annually. When people are induced to put part of their cur- 
rent income into savings accounts or Savings Bonds, this 
money is diverted from the spending stream where it is a 
potent force in raising prices. High current income enables 
people to bid competitively against each other for the goods 
available in the markets. By putting part of this purchasing 
power into the reservoir of savings, the public can help 
reduce the prices of the things it wants to buy. 

Money placed ina savings account ora U. S. Savings Bond 
does double duty for the nation’s economic well-being. It 
does not enter into competition with other money that is 
being used to buy merchandise or services, and thus its infla- 
tionary power is withdrawn from the marketplace; but in 
addition, money that goes into savings accounts or Savings 
Bonds enables the Treasury to lessen the Government’s 
indebtedness to the commercial banks. Proper placement of 
the national debt has become as important as reduction of 
the debt. 


Effect of Savings 


Money deposited in a savings account may be used by 
banks to finance productive enterprise, which in turn helps 
to increase the amount of goods for sale, or it can be used 
by the savings institutions to purchase relatively long-term 
government obligations. Insofar as it is used to finance pro- 
ductive enterprise, it helps to reduce prices because it in- 
creases the supply of goods. When it is invested in govern- 
ment bonds, it transfers the Government’s indebtedness from 
the commercial banks to the savings institutions. 

Money the public invests in U. S. Savings Bonds can be 
used by the Treasury to retire the short-dated debt in the 
form of Treasury bills, notes and certificates held by the 
commercial banks. This process of refunding short-term into 
long-term debt helps take the debt out of the banks and 
spread it among many people. There is no better way of 
assuring sound management of the $256 billion national debt 
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than by spreading the ownership of the debt among as many 
people as possible. No one has a greater respect for debt thay 
the person to whom it is owed. The more the national dely 
is widely held by the general public, the greater will be th 
assurance of the public’s interest in wise management of the 
debt. The future of American banking depends to a 
degree upon the wisdom with which the national debt js 
managed. 

Selling U. S. Savings Bonds to the public is not a ney 
experience for the nation’s banks. They have actively sup- 
ported every Savings Bond sales effort of the Treasury sing 
early in the war. They continue to sell these “Shares jy 
America” over the counter, through the “Bond-a-Month” 
plan, through their trust departments, and by serving as 
distribution agencies for payroll savings plans in busines 
and industry. The success of their efforts has earned com. 
mendations from President Truman and Secretary Snyder. 

At the present time, the American people have placed $5? 
billion of savings in U. S. Savings Bonds. The greater this 
backlog of savings grows, the greater will be the security of ow 
people, our economic system and our banks. 

The Treasury will shortly commence a new campaign to 
promote the sale of U. S. Savings Bonds. It asks the banks 
to renew and continue their support of the Savings Bond 
program. It is also placing emphasis on payroll deduction 
plans in offices and factories, and the Treasury asks that 
banks, through their boards of directors, give all possible aid 
and encouragement to business and industry in setting up, 
or reinstalling or reinvigorating payroll savings plans. 


A Checklist 


The Treasury requests that each bank check through the 
following list of suggestions and recommendations as to the 
steps that it can take now to give the fullest possible support 
to the Savings Bond program: 

(1) Appoint a senior officer in your bank to have charge of 

Savings Bond sales and promotion. 

(2) Share your advertising with the nation’s welfare by 
devoting at least one advertisement each month, and 
at least one line in every advertisement, to Savings 
Bonds. 

(3) Enclose Savings Bond promotional ‘literature with 
your bank statements at least three times a year. 

(4) If possible, try to achieve a suggested sales goal of 
about $5,000 each month for each $1,000,000 of de- 
mand deposits, and about $2,500 each month for each 
$1,000,000 of time deposits. 

(5) Place special emphasis on the “Bond-a-Month” plan 
for business and professional workers and the seli- 
employed. 

(6) Ask your officers to encourage the customers with 
whom they talk to buy Savings Bonds. 

(7) Display Savings Bond posters prominently. 

(8) Make Savings Bond literature available at bank 
counters and lobby tables. 

(9) Encourage the sale of Savings Stamps in your com- 
munity’s schools. This will teach thrift, and help to 
create a nation of future savers and bank customers. 

The Association, through its Committee on U. S. Savings 
Bonds, will continue its fullest cooperation with the Treasury 
in the Savings Bond program. It believes the program 184 
splendid opportunity for the banks to continue their assist: 
ance in the fight against inflation, to promote national and 
community welfare, and to help develop a nation of people 
who value sound economic principles. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31. 1947 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations + * ° 
Due or callable within 1 year $48,882 ,655.88) 
lable 1 to 5 yeor* $196,128,75 1.17) 


97,673,327 .02 
310,404,262.44 


d Municipal Securities 
ithin 5 $1,821,206. 76) 


Corporate and Other Securities (Including Detroit Savings Safe 


Deposit Compan oc $100,000.00) 
(Due within 5 years $10,239,5 73.15) 


3,819,982.04 


14,232,786.84 


Loans and Discounts at 4 
Real Estate Mortgages and Loans 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Bank Properties and Equipment 
(Main Office and Thirty-One Branch Offices) 


57,195,016.10 
48,795,540.59 
356,100.00 
2,564,721.07 


Accrued Interest and Prepaid Expense aon 
Customers Liability Acceptances and Credits 93,372.72 


Total - ° . $537 239,436.42 


2,022,531 99 


Li ABILITIES 
Commercial Deposits: 
Individuals, Corporations and Others 
U.S. Government 


$225,180,376.96 
2,547,535-80 
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Other Public Funds 

Savings Deposits 
Total Deposits 

Unearned Interest 
Accrued Dividends, Expenses and Other 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Preferred Stock (168,500 Shares) - 
Common Stock (175,000 Shares) 
Preferred Stock Retirement Provision 
Undivided Profits 
General Reserves 


Total 


16,746,214.41 


1,798,104.37 


630,879.10 
93,372.72 


18.223,976.09 


. $537,239,436.42 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value of 
$10,065,000.00 pledged to secure publie and other deposits where required by law, 
amounting to $4,819,347.57- 


including deposits of the State of Michiga" 


Member of I eder al Deposit Insur ance 4 or por ation 
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_BANKING NEWS 


Record Attendance 
Indicated for Trust 
Conference in New York 


George Sokolsky to Be | 
Speaker at Luncheon 


Advance registrations indi- 
cated a record attendance for 
the 29th Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference of the A.B.A. Trust 
Division at The Waldorf- | 
Astoria, New York, Feb. 9-11. 

R. M. Alton, vice-president 
in charge of the trust depart- 
ment at the United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, Ore., 
is Division pres‘dent. 


President Alton 


The convention sessions, of 
which there are five,.close with 
a luncheon given by the New 
York Clearing House Associa- 
tion on Feb. 11. 

Two features which proved 
popular at the 1947 conference 
will be repeated this year. 
One is. the ‘‘Get Acquainted” 
hour, scheduled for the open- 
ing day, to give visiting trust- 
men an opportunity to talk | 
shop with Association officers, 
Division committeemen, and 
A.B.A. staff members. The 
other is the “Shop Talk”’ ses- 
sions scheduled for Feb. 10. 
Four separate sessions will run | 
concurrently, each with a dif- 
ferent topic. Questions sub- 
mitted by delegates in advance 
will be discussed at each session. 

George E. Sokolsky, noted 
columnist and lecturer, will | 
be the luncheon speaker. 


New Members 
Fifty banks in 18 states 
and one in Hawaii became 


members of the American 
Bankers Association dur- 
ing December. 


chairman 
A.B.A. 


| obtain sample copies of the 


| A.B.A. Executive Council Spring Meeting 
to Be Held April 18-20 at French Lick 


The annual Spring Meeting 
of the Executive Council of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion will be held at French 
Lick Springs Hotel in French 
Lick, Ind., Apr. 18-20. 

The presidents and chairmen 
of the various divisions, sec- 
tions, commissions, 


councils | 


and committees of the Associa- 
tion meet with the Adminis- 
trative Committee in advance 
of the Council meetings to 
report on the progress of their 
activities. 

The Council reviews the 
work of the Association and 
charts future policy. 


Saving Analysis Form | A.L.B. Reports 80,695 


Uses Minimum of Data | Members, 239 Chapters 


Accurate Picture Given 
by 28 Monthly Entries 


A savings analysis form has | 


been developed to aid bankers 
in obtaining a true picture of 
business in savings banks and 
savings departments of com- 


mercial banks through use of | 


a minimum of statistical data. 


| The form is the result of stud- 


ies made by the Committee on | 
Savings Statistics of the Sav- | 


ings Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Provision is made for collect- 
ing on a single page the figures 
essential to giving an accurate 
month-by-month analysis of 


Enrolment 35,342 at 


First Semester’s End 


The American Institute of 
Banking, educational section 
of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, finished the first se- 
mester of its school year with 
80,695 members and 35,342 
enrolled students, President 
Garnett A. Carter announces. 

By the end of the second se- 
mester the Institute is expected 
to pick up several thousand 
additonal 
dents, said Mr. Carter. 

At the yearend the Insti- 
tute had 239 active chapters, 


| 139 study groups, and 1,663 


savings business. Only 28 
entries need be made each 
month, with two additional 


items provided for use at the 
end of interest periods for data 
on this phase. While few in 
number, the items are so ar- 
ranged as to show gain or loss 
in deposits, withdrawals, num- 
ber of accounts, activity, etc., 
on a monthly basis while build- 
ing totals for the year. Spaces 
are included also for insertion 


| of data for the comparable 


periods of the previous year. 

The Committee believes that 
the new form provides a maxi- 
mum of useful information 
from a minimum of statistics. 
It was designed to be a mini- 
mum form rather than an ex- 
haustive study. 

Leon S. Benham, comptrol- 
ler of the Rochester Savings 
Bank, Rochester, N. Y., is 
of the committee. 
member banks may 


form by addressing a request 
to the Savings Division. 


correspondent students, com- 
pared with 217 chapters, 113 
study groups and 1,111 corre- 
spondent students at the same 
time last year. About one- 
third of the correspondent stu- 
dents are former servicemen 
who are taking advantage of 


| the provisions of the GI Bill 


of Rights. 


Three Overseas Chapters 


For the first time the Insti- 
tute has three overseas chap- 


| ters with a combined member- 


ship and enrolment of 191 and 


A.B.A. Eastern Savings 
Mortgage Conference 
Take Place in New Yor 


Invitations out for 
March 15-16 Meeting 


Invitations to attend the 
Eastern Regional Savings and 
Mortgage Conference of the 
American Bankers Association 
have been issued by L, 4. 
Tobie, president of the A.B.A. 
Savings Division and president 
of the Meriden (Conn.) Savings 
Bank. The conference will be 
held March 15 and 16 at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. 

An entire day, Mr. Tobie 
said, will be devoted to mort- 
gage lending. This session will 
be under the direction of W. A. 
Marcus, vice-president of the 
Division and chairman of its 


Committee on Real Estate 
Mortgages. As _ senior vice- 
president of the American 


Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Marcus is in charge 
of one of the largest mortgage 


| portfolios in the country. 
members and _ stu- 


Emphasis on Operations 


“Inasmuch as some banks 


| are switching from the unit 


| program,” 


184, respectively. These chap- | 


ters are in Agana, Guam; Hon- 


olulu, Hawaii; and San Juan, 


dents are enrolled for 


Puerto Rico. The Guam and 
Puerto Rico chapters are new 
this year. 

Class Enrolment 


Several chapters set a rec- 


ord of 100 percent or better | 


enrolment for class study. 
This means that many stu- 


more 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 


system of handling deposits 
and withdrawals to the dual 
system, and vice versa, en- 
phasis will be placed on oper- 
ations, giving the pros and 
cons of the two systems,” Mr. 
Tobie said. 

He also announced that the 
list of speakers on economics 
will be headed by Dr. Marcus 
Nadler, professor of finance 
at New York University. 

‘In planning a well-rounded 
Mr. Tobie con- 
tinued, ‘‘considerable atten- 
tion will be given to the phases 
of investments and public re 
lations which require urgent 
attention. 

“Following our successful 
experience of last year, 20 staff 
experts who work directly on 
savings banking or mortgage 
lending will be available for 
consultation on individual pro- 
grams. Facilities will be pro 
vided at registration head: 
quarters for making appomt 
ments. However, appointments 
may be made in advance of 
the conference.” 
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\B.A. Asks Changes to Make Fair Labor 
Standards Act More Workable for Banks | 


en Testify to Operating Difficulties 
Under Present Employee Exemption Definitions 


Changes in the regulations issued under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ads Act which would make operations under the act more work- 
able for banks were advocated by spokesmen of the American 
Bankers Association at a hearing held last month by the Wage 
and Hour Division of the U. S. Department of Labor. The hear- 
ings were limited to proposed changes of the regulations affect- 


ing administrative, executive, 
and professional employees. 
\.B.A. witnesses were Robert 


State Bank, Garden City, 
Kan.; and C. Edgar Johnson, 
vice-president, First National 
Bank, Chicago. 

Mr. Downie presented the 
\.B.A.’s formal statement and 
answered questions regarding 
small banks. Mr. Johnson took 
the questions affecting large 
city banks. 

Two Proposals 
There were two proposals 


before the Division. One would 
substitute for the present limi- 


tation of 20 percent on non- | 
exempt work by administra- | 
tive, professional, or executive | 


employees a limitation of eight 
hours spent on non-exempt 


work. Another is an increase | 


in the salary test for deter- 


on the same day as initiated. | 
| Otherwise, 
\. Downie, president, Fidelity 


legal penalties 


would be incurred either under | ap 
| conditions. 


the federal or state banking 


| laws or the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act, which is the law in | 
all of the 48 states and the Dis- | 


trict of Columbia. As a result, 
it frequently becomes neces- 
sary for some of the executive 
or administrative employees 


to pitch in and help some of | 


the non-exempt employees in 


in order to get the day’s work 
completed.” 

Mr. Downie pointed out 
that it is impossible to draw 
an exact line of demarkation 
between the duties of exempt 
and non-exempt employees in 


small banks because each offi- | 


cer and employee is often called 


| upon to perform the function | 
mining administrative, execu- 


of each of the other officers and 


| flexibility, stating that it does 


the establishment or the de- | °° 4 differential so that an em- 


partment, as the case may be, | : — 
|as an executive, administra- 


| tive, or professional employee 


Conference Cancelled 


The 13 pilot meetings 
to mobilize banks in a vol- 
untary anti-inflation cam- 
paign supercede the na- 
tional instalment credit 
conference previously 
scheduled for St. Louis, 
Feb. 11-13. The confer- 
ence will not be held. 


| 
ployees. They criticized the | 
fixed salary limitation for in- 


not reflect changing economic 


They pointed out that a 
dollar minimum weekly or 
monthly salary in a large city 
would be out of line in country | 
communities and vice versa 
because of differences in costs | 
of living and other factors. 

“Tf a salary requirement is | 
to be used, it should be based | 


ployee who otherwise qualifies 
under .the definitions in the 


regulations will be exempt if he 
receives more salary than the 


ceived by the non-exempt 
clerical employees in the es- 
tablishment or physically sep- 


the case may be.” 


average straight time pay re- | 


arated unit or department, as | 


Advantages of Higher 
Protest Limit Listed 


A.B.A. Commission 
Sees Several Benefits 


The A.B.A. Bank Manage- 
ment Commission points out 
these advantages for raising 
the protest limit on unpaid 
items from $100 to $500, ef- 
fective March 1: 

(1) By doing away with the 
protesting of smaller items, a 
controversial point between 
banks and their customers will 
be eliminated. 

(2) Earlier return of unpaid 
items will be possible because 
protest invariably delays the 
return of these items at least 
one day. 


More Convenient 


(3) Greater convenience in 
the handling of items because 
it is easier to handle a clean 
check than one with protest 
manifest attached. 

(4) Possible errors which 
may be caused by the addition 
of protest fees on the amount 
of checks will be eliminated. 

(5) With the new minimum 
in effect it is estimated that an 
average of only one item in 
45,000 handled will be subject 
to protest. 

(6) Since there are few suits 


banks on dishonored checks for small 
tive, and professional status | employees. This situation, he os eae aaa 

unit | amounts, it will eliminate a lot 
of employees. said, made it impossible to 
posits : - | of needless expense by omitting 
keep an exact record and clasei- | yrotest on many items which 

dual Regulations Restrictive fication of the actual number | Keep RFC as Stand-by f ips : 

em- Beth witnesses teatified to | of b ton would never become the basis 
asses testifie rss a pd 

| Agency, Banker Says | of a suit anyway. 

pe the difficulties small and large | employee in the performance ? 
s and hanks experience in operating | of his varied duties. | The Reconstruction Finance | The New Instructions 

Mr. under the definition in the reg- | ' — | Corporation should be main-| The wording of the new 

ulations of the Wage and Hour zarge Banks § Uithculties | tained only as a_ stand-by | transit instructions is as fol- 

at the Administration governing ex- The difficulties of determin- | agency to be activated when | |ows: 
a empt and non-exempt person- | ing the status of work and re- | Congress finds that there is a | po not protest items of $500 
arcus 


nel, 


small banks particularly, and 
the large banks to a lesser de- 
gree, experience under 
existing regulations,” 

Downie said, ‘is the loss of 
the exemption enjoyed by 


their executive and adminis- | 


trative personnel through time 
spent on non-exempt work. 
This difficulty will be accentu- 
ated, if the proposal to write 


into the ‘administrative’ defi- | 


tition the eight-hour weekly 


limitation on non-exempt work 


should be adopted. 


banking business is such that 
it has to operate on a day-to- 


| cording time spent on. non- 
“A major difficulty which | 


exempt operations are just as 


| great in large banks, said Mr. 
| Downie, because it is prac- 
the | 
Mr. | 


tically impossible to keep strict 
account of the time spent by 
supervisory or administrative 
employees on the same type of 
work performed by non-ex- 
empt people. 

“Any limitation per- 
formance of non-exempt work 
by exempt employees is un- 
workable when applied 
banks,”’ he declared. 

Both Mr. Downie and Mr. 


to 


| Johnson urged the substitu- 
The very nature of the | 


tion of a salary differential for 
the present fixed salary test of 
$30 a week for an executive 


| need for it, said Earl R. Muir, 
president, Louisville (Ky.) 


Trust Company, testifying at | those bearing on their face this 


| stamp or a similar 


hearings last month before the 
Special Subcommittee of the 


| Senate Banking and Currency | 


Committee. 

| Mr. Muir, a member of the 
| A.B.A.’s Small Business Com- 
mission, spoke in response to 
| the Subcommittee’s question- 
| naire on RFC continuance. 


While conceding the RFC’s | ing on their face Do Not Wire 


national | 


usefulness 
emergencies, 


during 


Mr. Muir said 


those declined by at least two 
private lenders and that the 
interest rate should be at least 


or less. Protest dishonored 
items of $500.01 or over except 


stamp of a preceding 
bank endorser. 

“‘Wire (giving name of our en- 
dorser) nonpayment of all 
items of $1,000 or over, except 
those not paid because of miss- 
ing, irregular or unsatisfactory 
endorsement and those bear- 


NonPayment accompanied by 


ud | the A.B.A. transit number of 
| that as a stand-by agency its | 
| loans should be restricted to | 


this bank or of a preceding 
bank endorser.” 


| RFC’s engaging in deferred 


ce of 


day basis in that many of its 


; and $200 a month for admin- | 1 percent higher than the 
operations must be completed | 


participation loans or other 
istrative and professional em- | ‘‘going rate.’’ He opposed the 


types of loan guaranties. 
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A.B.A. Legal Department Prepares Tentative 


Draft of State-National Bank Merger Statute 


A tentative draft of a state 
statute covering the consolida- 
tion, conversion and liquida- 
tion of national and state 
banks has been prepared by 
the Legal Department of the 
American Bankers Association 
and sent to the state bankers 
associations for study 
recommendations. 

The draft is modeled on the 
New York banking law and 
the National Bank Act. It 
provides, among other things, 
that the consolidated bank 
shall be deemed to be a con- 
tinuation of the entity and of 
the identity of each constituent 
bank and that all of the rights 
of each constituent bank with 
respect to any executorship, 
trusteeship or other fiduciary 
function shall remain both un- 
impaired and uninterrupted. 


and 


National Bank Act does for 
national banks and to make 
possible the use of ‘‘a two-way 
street’’ should a national bank 
decide to convert to or merge 
with a state bank or vice versa. 
It provides a method of con- 
version or consolidation that 
may be held tax free. 


Advertising News 


Four hundred thirty thou- 
sand copies of ‘‘Peter Penny 
and His Magic Dollar,” pre- 
pared by the A.B.A. Advertis- 
ing Department, have been 
distributed by banks. 

The second isste of the 
School Saver has had a 15 per- 
cent increase in circulation 
over the first issue. 

Two recent series of news- 


A.1.B. Membership 
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than one course. The largest 
of these chapters is New York, 
which has a membership of 
3,783 and enrolment of 4,029. 

Other chapters in the group 


are as follows: the 


San Francisco fourth, With 
2,474. 


Forums and Seminars 
During the first half of the 
1947-48 Institute year, 158 
forum and seminar meetings 
sponsored by 46 chapters 9 
American 


Institute of 


Chapter Banking drew a total attend. 
Springfield, Mass. 116 142 | ance of 11,557, reports Elber 
Omaha, Nebr. 112 113 | L- Frank, chairman, Nationg 


Hanover, N. H. 19 25 
Nassau County, 


Forum and Seminar Commi. 
tee. He is a vice-president of 


N. Y. 284 330 the Farmers Deposit National 
Suffolk County, Bank, Pittsburgh. 

N.Y. 61 65 During the second semeste; 
Phoenix, Ariz. 204 205 264 additional forum and sem- 
Sevanash, Ga. 42 41 | inar meetings have been sched. 


uled by 98 A. I. B. chapters. 


Many of the study groups 
have a 100 percent class enrol- 
ment. 

Chicago Chapter leads the 
country in size of membership, 
with a total of 5,084 at the 


were 


Although foreign trade and 
bank management problems 
the themes 
for development during the 
1947-48 Institute year by the 
Forum and Seminar Com. 


suggested 


Feb. 


Apr. 


June 


June 
July 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
*June 
*June 
June 


June 


Sept. 


This legislation seeks to do 
for the state banks what the | thrift and inflation preventives. 


9-11 


March 15-16 


18-20 
7-11 


10-11 
11-12 
12-13 
13 

13-15 
17-19 
17-18 
19-21 
24-26 
24-26 
26-27 
29-31 


2-6 


2-4 
2-4 
4-5 
7-8 
10-12 
10-11 
11-12 
11-12 
12-15 


12 


*Joint Meeting. 


paper advertisements featured 


yearend. Los Angeles is second 


with 3,821 
York third 


CALENDAR 


members; 


with 3,783, and 


mittee, chapters may select 
and develop their own themes 
to meet their chapter needs. 


New 


American Bankers Association 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf-Astoria, 
N. Y. 

Eastern Regional Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Hotel Pennsylvania, N. Y. 

Spring Meeting, Executive Council, French Lick, 
Ind. 

American Institute of Banking, Annual Conven- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Annual Convention, Detroit, Michigan 


State Associations 


Minnesota Bankers Conference, 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Ohio, Mid-Winter Meeting, Columbus 

Ohio, Consumer Credit Conference, Columbus 
Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg 
Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 

Alabama, Hotel Tutwiler, Birmingham 
Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 
New Mexico, Nickson Hotel, Roswell 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

South Carolina, Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach 
Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

Delaware, Wilmington Country Club, Wilmington 
New Jersey, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City 
California, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado 

North Carolina, The Carolina, Pinehurst 
Pennsylvania, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Texas, The Gunter Hotel, San Antonio 

Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

Arkansas, Annual Educational Conference, Junior 
Bankers Section, The Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
District of Columbia, The Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Illinois, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
Missouri, University of Missouri, Columbia 

New Hampshire, Hotel Wentworth, Portsmouth 
Idaho, Challenger Inn, Sun Valley 

Colorado, Hotel Colorado, Glenwood Springs 
Washington, Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C. 
North Dakota, Twin Cities 

South Dakota, Twin Cities 

New York, Mount Washington Hotel, Bretton 
Woods, N. H. 

Rhode Island, Director’s Room, Industrial Trust 
Company, Providence 


University of 


June 14-15 Oregon, Hotel Baker, Baker 

June 16-17 Minnesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 

June 18-19 Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

June 21-23 Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

June 24-26 Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

June 25-27 Maine, Poland Springs House, Poland Springs 

Aug. 5-7 West Virginia, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs 

Oct. 3-4 Vermont, Fall Meeting, Wanmeck Hotel, Jefferson 

Oct. 25-27 Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 

Other Organizations 

Feb. 26-27 Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Ist Re- 
gional Mortgage Clinic, Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Mar. 11-12 New York State Savings and Loan League, Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Commodore, N. Y. 

Mar. 18-19 Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 2d Re- 
gional Mortgage Clinic, Hotel Skirvin, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Apr. 5-6 Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 3d 
Regional Mortgage Clinic, Hotel Commodore, N.Y. 

Apr. 21-24 National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Eastern Regional Conference, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

May 5-8 National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Mid-Continent Regional Conference, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

May 9-12 Association of Reserve City Bankers, Hotel Del 
Coronado, Coronado Beach, California 

May 12-14 National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, Western Regional Conference, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles 

May 13-15 American Industrial Bankers Association, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

May 23-28 National Savings and Loan League, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. }: 

May 24-26 National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. : 

Aug. 2-13 Pacific Coast School of Banking, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Aug. 23- 

Sept. 4 Central States School of Banking, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisc. 

Sept. 12-19 New York State Savings & Loan League, Saranac 
Inn, Saranac, N. Y. 

Sept. 19-22 Savings Banks Association of Maine, Poland 
Springs House, Poland Springs, Me. — 

Oct. 7-9 Savings Banks Association of Connecticut, Equi- 
nox House, Manchester, Conn. 

Oct. 10-13 National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 


trollers, Hotel Ansley, Atlanta, Ga. 
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An unsuccessful burglary of your vault can 
bring unfavorable publicity, can interrupt 
normal operations and cause expensive damage. 
More than that, the unprotected vault costs 


you a higher insurance rate. 


The installation of a McClintock Burglar Alarm 


will detour experienced burglars to other vaults, 
will immediately frighten the novice who Power failure or wire-cutting cannot affect the 


tampers with your vault, or with the alarm efficiency of this nationally accepted alarm. 


The Sight the Your McClintock Burglar Alarm System can be 


icati sets the alarm ringing. ; 
ins tailored to meet your specific needs, including 


after-hour depository protection, hold-up 
McClintock Burglar Alarm. Instantly 


detects burglarious noises or heat at 

any pinpoint of the vault structure etc. The 65% saving in insurance rates will 
sounds loud warning bell that 

frightens burglar before damage is pay for the installation quickly. Write today 

done. Costs little, saves up to 65% for details and costs. 

in burglary insurance rates. 


warning stations, connection with police alarms, 


McClintock Emergency Vault Ventilator. A LIFESAVER BANK DIVISION 


for depositors or personnel when accidentally locked “ 
in your vault, 
Forced draft ventilation supplies large quantities of 
fresh air—emergency lights provide illumination 
within the vault. Installation can be made in either / 
1 N C 0 R P 0 R A T E D 


present or planned vaults, and does not affect 
insurance rates. 


Now includes 
Diebold After-Hour Depository. Diebold After-Hour YORK VAULTS * McCLINTOCK ALARMS 
Depositories assure maximum protection of deposits Canton 2, Ohio 
and fool-proof operation. Pre-wired for Alarm hook- 
up, can easily be attached to the McClintock Burglar 
Alarm system for extended protection. 


BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT ¢ BURGLAR ALARMS, 
SAFES, CHESTS AND VAULT DOORS © MICROFILM 
e ROTARY, VERTICAL AND ViSIBLE FILING 
EQUIPMENT e HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 
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Some Case Histories of GI Loans 


A three-state check-up on the experience 
of banks with veterans’ loans has been 
made by BANKING roving reporters, in 
which emphasis was focused on the per- 
sonal qualities and characteristics of vet- 
eran borrowers influencing the repayment 
of loans. In this article ts presented a 
synthesis of opinion gathered on the West 
Coast, in the Middle West, and on the 
Eastern Seaboard. 


Los Angeles, California 
Tr California Bank of Los Angeles 


has made 126 veterans’ business 

loans in the past two years under 
the GI Bill of Rights and expects to 
double or triple that number before the 
benefits cease. 

H. J. Mendon, California Bank vice- 
president in charge of the instalment 
loan department, and Timothy E. 
Ryan, manager of GI loans processing, 
summarized their views in this way: 

“The GI bill has opened up oppor- 
tunities for both bankers and for vet- 
erans with business talents. It enables 
veterans with ideas and vision to fulfill 
dreams and plans which, without the 
GI bill, would never be possible. It has 
given banks an opportunity to expand 
their facilities and to play a more im- 
portant role in the community. Gen- 
erally, banks do not make capital loans 
for new businesses; however, under the 
GI Bill of Rights, they may finance a 
business 100 percent if it is found to be 
a sound venture.” 

GIs swamped the California Bank’s 
loan department asking for loans for 
business ventures during the first weeks 
the GI bill was in operation. Many 
veterans misunderstood the lending 
provisions of the bill. 

This bank has had but two defaults 
which have reached the claim stage. 
This is less than 2 percent of its GI 
business loans, which compares favora- 
bly with the national average of 3144 
percent. One of these failures was a 
trucking business which, according to 
national statistics, comprises 80 percent 
of GI business loan defaults. The other 
was a restaurant. Both defaults were 
due to insufficient experience. 

The average size of GI business loans 
at the California Bank is $3,827 and 
the average maturity is 31 months. Out 
of the 124 successful loans, 26 already 
have been paid in full, some long before 
maturity. 

Judging by the loan applications 
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made to the California Bank, cafes, 
restaurants and groceries lead the field 
as the businesses having the most ap- 
peal for ex-GIs. Next in order came 
applications for loans to equip salesmen 
(such as cars and equipment), con- 
tractors and dentists. 

Somewhat less popular were loans for 
service stations, well drilling, trucking, 
furniture manufacturing, nurseries, 
hardware supplies, retail dry goods, 
travel bureaus, weatherstrip manufac- 
turing, dry cleaning, metal plating, 
woodworking shops, produce distribu- 
tion, job printers, etc. 

Two Pacific Theater veterans who 
applied to the California Bank for loans 
are typical of its veteran customers. 
They applied for a loan to start a metal 
plating business in a nearby com- 
munity. They were 29 and 34 years of 
age, each had saved $5,000 toward the 
new business, and they needed $15,000 
to equip their shop. 

Mr. Ryan, who interviewed the ap- 
plicants, found them intelligent and 
that they had well-rounded background 
and experience in this type of work. A 
Veterans Administration appraiser 
checked up on both applicants, thor- 
oughly explored every phase of the 
metal plating business and matched its 
requirements with the ability and per- 
sonality of the applicants. The appraiser 
also made a detailed inventory of 
every piece of equipment the appli- 
cants would need and made sure that 
the lease on the building would run 
through the maturity of the loan. 


“Now then, Sir, is there something I can do 
~ for you?” 


After completing its investigation 
the bank decided that these veterans 
would make excellent customers gnj 
granted a‘five-year $15,000 loan, to be 
repaid at the rate of $280 a month, Tk 
loan was secured by the real estaty 
fixtures and equipment. 

During the first four months th 
veterans netted $2,400. A year 
they installed additional equipment ang 
for the succeeding six-month periad 
their sales totaled $28,000, from whic 
they had a $10,000 profit. 

The veterans now have 15 employees 
and their plant operates around the 
clock. They are planning an expansion, 
and, if they need another loan, the 
California Bank is ready to consider it. 

Another loan with a happy ending 
was made to a Navy commander who 
was stationed in Los Angeles during 
part of the war. He wanted to manv- 
facture women’s foundation garments, 
While still in the service, he told the 
California Bank about his plans, 


H: was in partnership with his wile, 
his sister and brother-in-law. They had 
a small business, owned $1,600 in u- 
processed materials. and $7,500 in 
equipment. The commander wanted a 
loan of $2,000 to buy additional sewing 
machines. He had an excellent financial 
background and his partners wer 
skilled in this type of business. The 
bank made the loan and a year after 
the expansion of the business it was 
valued at $24,000. 

The bank also has a success story in 
the veteran who had a yen to start a 
“launderette,”’ one of those neighbor- 
hood establishments to which hous- 
wives bring their laundry, pay a fee for 
a washer, and then do their marketing 
while their clothes are laundered. 

The GI got the idea from his father 
who has a laundry in the East. He had 
been trained in the service school oper: 
ated by a leading washing machine con- 
pany and was ready for a washer 
franchise. He needed $9,500 which 
would pay for 20 washing machines, 2 
water softener, and for alterations ané 
installation. 

He had saved $3,000 during his two 
years in the Army. However, he found 
that it would be years before he could 
save the necessary $9,500 for the 
launderette. He asked the bank for the 
difference and got a loan. 

He anticipated profits of between 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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Cash and Due from Banks. . . . . . . « $1,225,791,684.00 
U. S. Government Obligations . 1,997,223,842.42 
State and Municipal Securities . 72,143,547.26 
during Other Securities. . . 159,297,385.27 
manu- Loans, Discounts and Bankers Acceptances. . . . 1,324,264,033.92 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . . . . 9,400,461.83 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability 13,491,128.15 

wile, Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . . 7,950,000.00 
ey had Banking Houses. . . . © « 31,101,354.61 
$4,856,452,421.44 
sewing LIABILITIES 
vancial Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock . . . « « $111,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . + « « « 154,000,000.00 
it. was Undivided Profits. 57,024,776.27 

$ 322,024,776.27 
Dividend Payable February 2,1948 .. . 2,960,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies . . 17,766,358.56 
im. Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc.. . , 9,703,411.26 
ceting Acceptances Outstanding . « « $ 20,347,254.88 
—_ Less Amount in Portfolio . . 4,963,529.20 15,383,725.68 
e had Other Liabilities. . . . 4 11,051,699.75 
oper: $4,856,452,421.44 
asher United States Government and other securities carried at $267,760,220.00 are pledged to 
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GI Loan Case Histories 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


$600 and $800 a month. At the end of 
the third month he was making $700 a 
month. For October 1947 he netted 
$1,200. 

In another case, the bank was ap- 
proached by a Negro who had no money 
and who wanted a loan of $1,600 to 
buy a service station. The bank gave 
him 100 percent backing. 

The applicant had entered the Army 
as a private and was discharged as a 
second lieutenant in the Air Corps. He 


had worked at the station for a number 
of years and had been made manager; 
his character was excellent, and his 
employer endorsed him as a “hard 
worker with initiative.” 

The bank made the loan and sched- 
uled the payments at $88 a month over 
a two-year period. “He has been hit- 
ting it right on the nose every month,” 
the bank reports. 

And then there was the application 
of the veteran who was working in a 
GI-financed malt shop. The owner was 
ready to sell the malt shop at $10,000. 
The veteran employee appealed to the 
bank for $7,500 to buy the property. 


When your friends come to Los Angeles 


refer them to this independent unit bank.We shall welcome 
the opportunity to be of service to them, and should like 
also to serve you in the handling of cash and collection 
items and in acting as your Los Angeles Correspondent 


STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1947 


Ketoweced 


& 


OFFICERS 


BenR.Meyer, President 
Herman F. Hahn 
Executive Vice-President 
J. C. Lipman 
Vice-President 
A. L. Lathrop 
Vice-President 
E. H. LeBreton 
Vice-President 
P. E. Neuschaefer 
_ Vice-President 
Louis Siegel 
Vice-President 
J. W. Lewis 
Vice-President 
W.C. Neary 
Vice-President & Cashier 
W.Watson,Comptroller 
W.J. Hunter 
Assistant Vice-President 
J.W. Luhring 
Assistant Vice-President 
R. R. Newmark 
Assistant Vice-President 
H.N. Herzikoff 
Assistant Vice-President 
Rod Maclean 
Assistant Cashier 
C. H. Landis 
Assistant Cashier 
A. L. Somerindyke 
Assistant Cashier 
J. K. Allen 
Assistant Cashier 
R. F. Campbell 
Assistant Cashier 
A. J. MacLennan 
Assistant Cashier 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 
A. L. Lathrop 
Vice-President 
Don R. Cameron 
Senior Trust Officer 
F.H.Kerns, Trust Officer 
M. Morris 
Assistant Trust Officer 


Cash on hand and due from Federal Reserveand Other Banks 
U.S. Government Securities $ 65,206,161.58 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 225,000.00 
Other Securities 1,753.74 
Loans and Discounts 

Union Bank Building and Customer Auto Park 

Safe Deposit Vaults 

Furniture and Fixtures 

Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Other Resources 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Reserved for Contingencies 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes, Dividends, etc 
Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Discount Collected — unearned 
Other Liabilities . . 
Deposits: Demand 


$ 3,500,000.00 
4,000,000.00 
1,064,046.99 


. $112,998,859.82 
31,742,837.06 
United States War Loan de- 


positsand other public funds 7,057,545.40 


United States Government obligations carried at $11,915,000.00 in the foregoing 
statement are pledged to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law 


UNION BANK & TRUST CO 


O FHL * NOLLYHOdYOO AONVHNSNI LisOdaad TwHadIZ WALSAS 


OF LOS ANGELES 


F PERSONAL SERVICE e 8th & HILL STREETS 


$ 46,285,779.23 


65,432,915.32 
48,997,826.02 
1,650,000.00 
1.00 

1.00 
1,006,079.06 
77,784.86 


$163,450,386.49 


$ 8,564,046.99 
607,443.82 
1,005,266.51 
1,124,640.28 
250,522.02 
99,224.59 


$163,450,386.49 


The owner recommended his employee 
and offered to stand behind the bank 
loan. The bank made a $7,500 Joay 
secured by a mortgage on the equip 
ment. 

The former soda clerk is now an ep. 
thusiastic business owner and the bank 
is also happy at the outcome of this 
loan, because it adds another chapter tg 
its successful experience with veterany 
loans. 

The California Bank finds that the 
early stampede for veterans’ loans js 
over and that applications are |eg 
numerous. Moreover, those who apply 
are more mature, and, by-and-large 
they have something sound in whic 
they have placed their hopes. 


Albany, New York 


Having heard the views of the Cali. 
fornia Bank, now let us turn to the 
viewpoint of an up-state New York 
bank. 

After two years of experience in mak- 
ing loans to veterans under the GI Bill 
of Rights, officials of an Albany bank 
have come to the conclusion that the 


outstanding successes among veteran 


borrowers were achieved by those who 
previously had had sound basic ex- 
perience in their chosen professions and 
had some savings of their own to invest. 

Although personal savings aren’t re- 
quired by the bank, it has learned that 


| even small savings indicate qualities 


which lead to business success. In the 
main, it feels that the men who are now 
headed for success are the ones who 
managed to save some money while in 


“Mr. Williams said there’d be an increas 

in short term governments. Gee, I wonder 

if these revolutions and things will eve 
stop” 
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grvice to invest in their own: busi- 
nesses. 

Another important factor in a vet- 
eran’s chances of advancement, as these 
Albany bankers see it, is a thrifty help- 
mate who will help him rather than 
hinder his climb by extravagance. 

A case in point cited by one banker 
is that of a young veteran and his wife 
who obtained a loan to purchase a 
restaurant. They had saved $2,500, or 
about 35 percent of the purchase price, 
and needed $4,000 to complete the 

. The veteran had had some 
experience in the restaurant field, hav- 
ing served as manager, buyer and chef 
of a restaurant in the Middle West. 
Although no financial check has been 
made during the eight months in which 
the restaurant has been in operation, 
it is busy and payments on the loan 
have been made promptly. 


Aworzer veteran wanted to establish 
a self-service grocery. He had worked 
for his family in this field for two and a 
half years. He had $4,000 to invest in 
his own store and borrowed another 
$4,000 from the bank to set up a fairly 
large grocery and meat market. For the 
first four months of last year his bal- 
ance sheet showed a good profit. 

In still another case, three veterans, 
two brothers and a_ brother-in-law, 
opened a wholesale heating supply and 
replacement parts business. After start- 
ing the business they found that be- 
cause’ of the necessity for granting 
credit: to their customers that they 
needed additional working capital. 
They obtained a bank loan of $3,000, 
$1,000 each. The business grew and 
some months later the bank granted an 
additional $3,000 loan to carry receiva- 
bles, purchase additional inventory, etc. 

Periodic statements show that the 
three veterans are operating at a profit 
and that their business continues to 
grow. Just recently the bank extended 


Yioppes 


“Ever notice how some people are backward 


about asking for money?” 
February 1948 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. 
LONDON PARIS 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, = 


Due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Obligations . . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . . 
Public Securities . . . -$ 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities and Obligations . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable. . . 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


Bank Premises _e © @ @ 
Other Real Estate . . . 


Total Resources 


- $ 611,948,578.40 
1,255,329,289.28 
851,404,578.55 


82,169,795.98 

9,000,000.00 
10,330,173.56 
11,235,785.55 


10,813,338.67 


1,308,353.92 


124,857,447.68 
4,872,577.78 
131,085.40 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . 
Undivided Profits . . . 
Total Capital Funds . . 
Deposits . . 
Treasurer’s Checks 
Total Deposits. . .. . 
Acceptances . 
Less: Own Held 
for Investment .... . 
$ 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1948 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expenses, Taxes, ete. . . 


Total Liabilities . . 


$2,415,337,561.97 
36,321,724.72 


19,292,953.31 


100,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 
60,666,665.58 


- $ 360,666,665.5. 


2,451,659,286.69 


7,376,899.73 


11,916,053.58 


3,000,000.00 
2,164,365.93 


19,137,185.31 


36,217,604.82 
+ $2,848,543,557.09 


Securities carried at $96,332,135.48 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. , 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
Chairman of the Board 


W. PALEN CONWAY 
irman of the Executive Committee 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, 
Tobacco Company, Limited, 
and President, Duke Power oe 
WILLIAM B. BELL President, American 
Cyanamid Company 
F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairman of the Board 


W. PALEN CONWAY Chairman of the 

Executive Committee 

CHARLES P. COOPER Executive Vice-President, 

American Te’ and Telegraph Company 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR. President, 

Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 

STUART M. CROCKER President, 

Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 

JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell 

Sunderland & Kiendl 


CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
Berwind-White Coal ee Company 

GANO DUNN President, The J. G. 
White Engineering Corporation 


WALTER S. FRANKLIN Vice-President, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


Member Federal Deposi: 


LEWIS GAWTRY 

JOHN A. HARTFORD t, The Great 
Atlantic & Tea Company 

CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the 
Board, Anaconda Mining Company 
MORRIS W. KELLOGG Chairman of the 
Board, The M. W. Kellogg Company 

WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 
CHARLES S. MUNSON President, Air 

Reduction Company, Inc 

WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
EUGENE W. orEreOn Chairman, Executive 
Committee, [linois Central Railroad Company 

ROBERT T. STEVENS Chairman of the Board 
J. P. Stevens & Company, Inc. 

THOMAS J. WATSON President. 
International Business Machines Corporation 
CHARLES E. WILSON Feottene General 
Electric Company 
ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, | 
tive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company : 
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an additional loan for expansion pur- 
poses without a VA guarantee. 

Previous experience and some per- 
sonal capital also were factors in the 
case of a veteran who, before the war, 
was a manufacturer of carbonated 
beverages and who sold his business 
before he entered service. Shortly be- 
fore his discharge he went to the bank 
to arrange for a $4,000 loan to buy 
bottling equipment and a truck. He has 
made his payments regularly and the 
bank has granted additional short term 
loans for temporary working funds. 

An exception to the rule relating to 
cash on hand and previous experience 


is the case of a farmer who had been a 
railroad man. He had spent some time 
on farms and had agriculture in his 
blood. 

The bank advanced money on a real 
estate mortgage to purchase a 160-acre 
farm and loaned $2,000 for cows. The 
veteran is selling milk to a local dairy 
and his payments are satisfactory. 

For a time, before starting his farm 
venture, the man continued railroad 
work, doing farm chores after hours. 
Since the date of his original loan, he 
has been granted an additional loan for 
the purchase of 10 more cows, with the 
bank taking a 10 percent guarantee 


instead of the SO percent it could have 
received under the Veterans Adminis. 
tration. 


Des Moines, lowa 


Returning to the Middle West, y 
have a statewide report covering the 
veterans loans made by all i 
agencies authorized to do so under th 
GI Bill of Rights. 

Of the 244,000 Iowa veterans eligible 
for loans, but 22,000 have obtaing 
loans. More than a thousand of thes 
totaling $3,750,000, have been paid ‘% 
full. Most of these loans have gone inty 


homes, farms, filling stations, machine 


THE FORT WORTH 


NATIONAL BANK 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


* 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
DECEMBER 31, 1947 


* 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS . . . 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES, AND DEBENTURES 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 
INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 
BANKING HOUSE 

FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
IMPROVEMENT ACCOUNT 
OTHER REAL ESTATE 

OTHER RESOURCES 


$ 60,502,537.56 
44,926,414.13 
6,969,114.58 
1,661,542.19 
210,000.00 
55,823,438.23 
237,891.95 


1,200,001,00 
220,000.00 

1.00 

97,791.69 
$171,848,732.33 


LIABILITIES 


INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 
RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, AND EXPENSE 


RESERVE—AMORTIZATION OF BOND PREMIUMS 


OTHER LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
COMMON STOCK 


$113,195,915.66 

41,368,655.94 

948,705.08 
6,681,063.65 $162,194,340.33 
215,948.41 
350,850.76 
675,955.82 


411,433.87 
1,000,000.00 8,41 1433.87 


$171,848,732.33 


U.S. Government and other securities carried at $15,962,087 .30 in the above statemen, 
are deposited to secure public funds and for other' purposes required or permitted by law 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


shops and community services, such as 
laundries. Over a 30-month period, 
according to Veterans Administration 
Agent Robert T. Robinson, only % 
claims have arisen against the Goven. 
ment—24 of these defaults resulting 
from business loans and two from fam 
loans. However, no loss has resulted 
from farm real estate loans. The gros 
loss to the Government was $19,000. 
All claims so far have been against per. 
sonal property and none against real 
estate. 

Of the 2,500 Iowa veterans who mate 
business loans, 321 had repaid them in 
full at the time this survey was maée. 
Mr. Robinson listed lack of experience 
and lack of character and stability as 
the two main causes of failure by vet- 
erans starting their own businesses. 

The case of a veteran who believed 
his Navy experience in washing clothes 
was sufficient background to open a 
laundry was given as an example of 
why some veterans failed to succeed. 
While this man had learned how to 
operate a laundry in the Navy, he had 
no personnel problems and had never 
been required to meet a payroll o 
conduct a business on his own. 


Ox THE other hand, a Des Moines 
family .that combined a father’s 4 
years of experience and a son’s GI loan 
to start an automotive machine shop 
ended quite differently. Starting in 
July 1946 in a 50-SO partnership, the 
business has expanded steadily. Inver- 
tory has more than tripled, and the 
original staff of five has expanded to 12, 
with the prospect of further additions 

In Iowa, where the earnings of tee?- 
age 4-H boys and girls frequently m 
into four figures, farm loans malt 
excellent investments. GI loans have 
backed a good many father-and-sm 
combinations, where veterans bought 
acreage adjoining their fathers’ farm 
An example of this is a 22-year-old 
Navy veteran who bought a 160-act 
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have 


farm across the road from his family. 
He and his father pooled their labor and 
farm equipment, with the result that 
the veteran earned a profit of $2,900 
in his first year of operation. 

With modern five- to seven-room 

ents at $35 a month about as 
rare as home spun blankets, seven vet- 
erans in a small Iowa town pooled their 
resources, borrowed $28,000 under the 
GI bill, purchased a combination apart- 
ment house and office building, and 
provided this vanishing luxury for 
themselves and their families. 

One of their members, as trustee, 
collects the $35 monthly rental from 
the other six, which, in the aggregate, is 
sufficient to cover instalment payments 
on the loan and leave enough over to 
cover building maintenance and opera- 
tion. They collect $360 annually from a 
ground floor tenant, which pays the 
taxes on the property and leaves a 
surplus for other expenses. 


A COMMUNITY service turned to a 
profit by several Iowa veterans is the 
softening of hard water. In Des Moines, 
for example, two former Navy men are 
running a booming water-softening 
business. The men first lined up 40 
customers and then applied for a GI 
loan. Today they are servicing around 
400 units at an average monthly service 
charge per unit of about $2.50. 

Veterans Administration officials who 
have followed their career attribute 
their success to their courteous service 
and genuine interest in their customers. 
Proof of their salesmanship lies in the 
fact that they were able to sell a VA 
administrator a water softener for his 


“Itis pretty discouraging isn’t it—we 

* fortune modernizing the bank and just 

look at the costumes those girls are wearing 
to work” 


February 1948 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At Close of Business December 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Securities. . 
Obligations of Federal Agencies... ... . . 
State and Municipal Securities... ........ 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture & Fixtures............. 


Interest Earned Not Received 


$180,857,870.72 
228,843,575.87 
8,714,651.11 
62,186,180.92 
3,359,886.49 $483,962,165.11 


193,367,281.47 
600,000.00 
2,622,293.26 
1,367,296.20 


2,221,297.11 
$684,140,333.15 


5,359,318.15 $ 29,383,722.34 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc 
Discount Collected Not Earned 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Lawrence M. Arnold 
J. H. Ballinger 
Henry Broderick 
F. H. Brownell, Jr. 
Charles F. Clise 
Earl D. Doran 
Joel E. Ferris 
O. D. Fisher 


Thos. F. Gleed 
P. E. Harris 
L. C. Henry 
Charles H. Ingram 
Warren M. Jenkins 
Eric A. Johnston 
Richard E. Lang 


SEAT! TLE 
NATIONAL BANK 


**Your Friendly Bank’’ 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


997,775.98 
827,306.30 
2,221,297.11 
650,710,231.42 


$684,140,333.15 


W. H. Parsons 
B. A. Perham 
Wm. G. Reed 
Alfred Shemanski 
Elbridge H. Stuart 
J. A. Swalwell 
George Van Waters 
Katheryn Wilson 


FIRST 


RESOURCES OVER $650,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


MAIN OFFICE — SEATTLE 
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Fighting Inflation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 

would like to stop doing wrong along the lines of all these 
‘something for nothing’ or ‘somebody else do it’ plans, but 
who up to now has to keep on knowingly doing wrong just 
because he thought the customers, employees, stockholders, 
voters and general public would not understand if he did 
right.” 

If the plan to arrest the cost rise doesn’t succeed, the price 
cutting action must be reversed, the company warns. 


A Broad Appeal 


The company’s appeal to the several groups in its plant 
communities—and to the general public as well—is simple. 

To its own suppliers it says: “Please try to get your costs 
to us for goods and services reduced at least 5 percent 
quickly—and then go on from there to try to help us get 
ready for the next price reduction.” 

To its employees G.E. says: “Please forego any further 
pay increase demands now and go on to try to help us at 
least save 5 percent in the present cost of labor. Please renew 
your efforts to eliminate waste of time, effort and materials. 
Please help eliminate tardiness and absenteeism. Please see 
if this effort on our part isn’t worthy of an even intensified 
interest in your work. Please try to join in the thrill of this 
common experiment and go home, not tired and disturbed, 
but more satisfied with your accomplishment and its conse- 
quences. And try to save 5 to 10 percent of your own pay—no 
matter how hard that may be.” 


To G.E. merchants: “Please get after your suppliers to 
see how you and they can help our employees and their 
families and neighbors save the 5 percent to 10 percent and 
still enjoy nearly the same quality and quantity of goods as 


now.” 


To savings organizations (banks): “Please join with us in 
giving encouragement and aid to our employees and their 
families and neighbors in making it convenient and easy to 
save. We will gladly cooperate in any local savings program, 
and we especially hope to see our employees’ ‘E’ Bond 
purchases raised from the present $15 million annual rate 
to double or even triple that amount.” 

The company asks public officials to try to reduce cost of 
government so that the 40-odd percent of any price cuts that 
“must be lost to national and local government in taxes will 
not have to be collected from the public in some other way.” 


This reminder card, for the wallet, is a timely tool in G.E.’s anti- 


® Do | have to have it? 
Is the price the lowest possible 
fair-figure? 
® Would something else less scarce 
do just as well? 


® Can | afford it out of current income? 


® If 1 buy it will | still have a 
margin for new savings? 


§ Am | keeping my old savings? 


Is Everybody’s Job 


The last appeal is to the community at large: “ Please cp. 
operate in every possible way with all local and nationaj 
campaigns to put off buying things not absolutely n 
Particularly, please try to stop food waste and eliminate the 
needless extra consumption of food per person. This will help 
spare the food needed abroad and keep from bidding up 
further our own food prices here.” 


The Battle Plans 


If you were to visit Mr. Boulware’s New York office you'd 
be at the headquarters of this big “‘save and produce” fight. 
On a table there, 43 stories above Lexington Avenue, are the 
battle plans, neatly piled: folders, booklets, broadsides, 
insignia, small cards, sample ads, stickers and what looks 
like a “comic book.” 

This is the material the company, working through its 
plant managers who will pass it along to supervisors and 
foremen for distribution to the other employees, is using to 
implement the program. Here’s a brief inventory of it. 

First, there’s a broadside digest of the program for all 
G.E. management personnel. It includes a questions and 
answers booklet providing accurate information on company 
policy and on queries that may be raised about the plan. 
(For instance, there is a detailed answer to the $64 question: 
“How can I save when bare necessities now take my entire 
pay?” In brief, the company recommends purchase of the 
good, wholesome, palatable simple foods, a philosophy that 
says it’s “fashionable to be smart enough to wear our clothes 
as long as they are serviceable.’’) 

Then there is a list of the material that is to be distributed 
to each member of the General Electric family. This includes 
a four-page pictorial explanation (the comic book) of the 
importance of saving. It’s entitled “Pete Goes to War o 
Inflation,” and it tells how Pete, an ex-GI, learns to “cut 
out buying stuff we don’t need and keep on saving ou 
dough.” Here are the basic facts of inflation and suggestions 
for preventing its spread. 

A leaflet, ‘How to Make Your Dollars Count,”’ tells the 
reader that “It’s fun to be thrifty.” It shows him how to 
trim $2 from his weekly food bill and offers six steps to 
“comfortable, moderate cost housing.” 

There’s a down to earth discussion on making work count. 
This is titled, “Don’t Be an Inflationeer”—an individual 
defined as “‘a guy who doesn’t make his work count in the 
fight against inflation—and then screams about high prices.” 
With it goes a score card whereon are listed 20 possible ways 
in which the employee can fight inflation each day. He is 
asked to answer the questions and give himself a rating 
score: “If you have less than 70—well, for your own sake, 
see if you can’t make a better score tomorrow.” 


"Do I Have to Have It?” 


Another personal aid is the “reminder card” for th 
wallet. It’s pictured at the left. 

For community leaders—people in and out of the com 
pany plants who are actively promoting the fight against 
high prices—there is a four-page newspaper, “Actioo 
Against Inflation.” 

Perhaps we’ve overlooked some of the weapons in the 
company’s arsenal, but those listed give a good idea of the 
equipment G.E. is putting into this fight. 
: BANKING 
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The National 2000 Proof Machine literally locks out 
errors! If the operator makes an error in recording an 
amount — or if the depositor has erred in adding his 
deposit ticket — the machine locks automatically! On 
depressing the error key, the amount of the error is 
automatically printed on the master tape, and the cor- 
rection is made immediately. No other machine has 
this feature! 

This is typical of the superior adaptation to actual 
banking needs that will be found in all National 
mechanized accounting systems expressly designed for 
banks. Ninety-four of the one hundred largest banks 
in the United States use Nationals, as do thousands of 
smaller ones. There’s a National mechanized account- 
ing system for every need of every department of every 
bank — large or small. Read about them in the hand- 
some, new booklet shown. 


A new, illustrated booklet of some 60 pages de- 


scribes the services of each of the machines in the 
National line. Shows how they can speed the work in 
every department of your bank. Ask your National 
representative to bring you your copy. You'll find it 
both informative and helpful, and you'll want to keep 
it in a convenient place for reference when accounting 
problems arise. The 
National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, 
Ohio. Sales and Service 
Offices in over 400 cities. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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Bank Operating Economies 


Here are some further suggestions by 
bank auditors and compirollers for holding 
down operating expenses in these days of 
high costs. Similar reports have appeared 
in recent issues of BANKING. 


Several Ways to Save 


E comptroller of a large bank in 
the southwest reports that during 
the past few months his institution 

has effected these economies: 

Reviewed all printed forms with the 
result that some have been eliminated 
by consolidation with those used by 
other departments. 

Installed an addressing machine in 
the trust department. 

Instituted machine posting on savings 
ledgers. 

Saved time in the transit department 
by holding over all afternoon tellers’ 
transit items under $500. 

Endorsements of “on us” checks 
received through clearings and mail are 
checked only as to the last endorse- 
ment, except on accounts which require 
checking of personal endorsement. 


Practical Suggestions 


The comptroller of The Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C., Ray- 
mond G. Marx, points out that while 
bank services must be maintained, it is 
imperative to consider means of econ- 
omizing on the methods of performing 
them. 

Purchases, he says, should be made 
in larger quantities so that the bank 
can benefit from a lower unit cost. 

Banks with branches can central- 
ize purchases for all offices, standardize 
supplies, and use due bills in settlements 
between offices. 

Sizes of passbooks can conform more 
closely to the probable life of accounts. 
For example, when it is known that an 
account is to be of brief duration, its 
passbook could have only a few pages. 

It is desirable to have maintenance 
contracts on an annual basis. 
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Mechanization of operations should 
be considered. 

The bank may find it advantageous 
to establish its own facilities for mime- 
ographing, multigraphing, photostat- 
ing, etc. 


Expense Control Department 


W. A. Hennegan, auditor of The 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking 
and Trusts, Philadelphia, says that his 
bank has established an expense control 
department through which all commit- 
ments or requests for expenditures are 
cleared. It is the control’s duty to 
ascertain the necessity for an expense 
item and to approve the commitment. 

“There are, of course,” Mr. Henne- 
gan adds, “limitations to the authority 
of this expense control as to the large 
expenditures for equipment, which must 
be passed to the executive officer and 
the board. 

“We are ever watchful for any sav- 
ings that might accrue through innova- 
tions in methods, forms, etc.” 


Review All Activities 


The comptroller of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Syracuse, New York, Ronald T. Fitch, 


remarks that every activity of the bank 
“must be reviewed with the idea that 
it can be done cheaper or that we could 
give better service for the same ex. 
pense.” 

The flow of business through this 
bank is studied closely; it tries to keep 
everyone busy without duplication of 
effort and to avoid the peaks and val- 
leys of activity which have always been 
a bugaboo in banking. 

“ An increasingly tighter policy in the 
purchasing of equipment and supplies, 
plus a requisition system for the release 
of these supplies, will also, we have 
found, save some money,” adds Mr. 
Fitch. 


Watch Fixed Charges 


The First National Bank in Wabash, 
Indiana, watches fixed charges. 

“On the variables,” remarks Presi- 
dent Burton P. Allen, ‘“‘ we might havea 
chance to swing the axe, since necessity 
is the mother of invention, but it’s 
pretty hard to reduce the fixed ones as 
they creep up on you. 

“Lots of banks are going into heavy 
building and modernization programs 
at present which spell heavy additional 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 
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this engraving, 
published in 
1885, says: “The 
Chemical Bank, 
New York, em- 
ploys a special 
photographer to 
‘spot’ doubtful 
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PROVING 


IBM Proof Machines 
.save thousands of extra motions—every day! 


IBM Proof Machines eliminate countless 
steps and most of the hand and arm motions 
necessary with ordinary methods of check 
proving. All four operations—sorting, listing, 
proving, and endorsing—are performed 
simultaneously on the IBM Proof Machine. 


Sorting, ordinarily one of the most tiring 
bank operations, is accomplished by one 
motion—the insertion of the check in a re- 
ceiver directly behind the check tray. 


Checks are endorsed as they pass through 
this receiver, and the amounts,. recorded 
on the ten-key adding keyboard, are pririted 
on a master tape as well as on individual 
adding tapes corresponding to each sorting 
compartment. 

All. needless operator effort is eliminated 
by the IBM Proof Machine, with a corre- 
sponding increase’ in speed and efficiency. 
There are three models available to meet the 
varying needs of large and small banks. 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Proof Machines + Service Bureaus «+ Electric Typewriters : 
Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 
fixed charges for many years and which 
will be beyond management’s control.” 

This bank tries to hold check forms 
at a minimum, using only one standard 
size pocket check and one standard 
commercial. Others must be ordered 
and paid for by the customer. Use of 
personalized checks as a means of re- 
covering check costs is also encouraged. 

In ordering supplies, Mr. Allen sug- 
gests that the bank get quotations from 
various suppliers and in several lots. 
Forms used infrequently and then filed 
can be printed on inexpensive paper. 
Mimeographed forms in some cases 
serve the purpose adequately. 


Postage, he points out, can be con- 
trolled by meter or by keeping stamps 
under specific custody. A saving can be 
made by enclosing mail pieces with 
statements. And the backs of the latter 
provide a convenient place for some 
inexpensive advertising. 


Continuing Study 


The Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis has been studying its oper- 
ations for some time with a view to 
finding improved methods that will re- 
duce costs and provide better service. 
It plans to carry along the study as a 
continuing program, reports Comp- 
troller S. G. Sinclair. Several opera- 


for more profitable banhing 


* Rand M¢Nally BANKERS DIRECTORY (the 


536 S. CLARK STREET 


Blue Book) has been the indispensable 
source of complete, up-to-date banking 
information—the favorite financial refer- 
ence—of all banks for more than 75 years. 


* The KEY TO NUMERICAL SYSTEM of the 
American Bankers Association with Check 
Routing Symbols, published exclusively by 
Rand M¢Nally, contains latest transit numbers 
and check routing symbols, speeds up transit 
work in all banks. 


* Rand M¢Nally BANKERS MONTHLY, the 
independent banking magazine of tested 
ideas for increasing bank income and re- 
ducing bank expenses, is welcomed by the 
banks of the country every month. 


* Rand M¢Nally SAVINGS CLUB AND 
COLLECTION SYSTEMS win customer good 
will, eliminate errors, save time and money. 


For complete information, address 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


tional changes and improvements qj. 
ready in practice or decided on are: 

(1) A change-over to specialized ma. 
chines in the central distribution o 
proof department. Considerable ¢. 
pense is saved by the elimination of 
many check re-runs. 

(2) Use of electronic: dictating ang 
transcribing equipment saves the time 
of executives, department heads ang 
stenographers. 

(3) Statements are mailed to cy 
tomers in window envelopes, élimj- 
nating machine addressing of envelopes, 

(4) Special offset printing equipment 
saves expense by enabling the bank tp 
print many of its forms. 

(5) Lobby depositories cut down the 
long lines at tellers’ windows and aly 
save time for busy customers. 

(6) The bank is also considering the 
use of single posting in certain accounts, 


California . . . Upward 


Bank OF AMERICA has published a 
statistical study of the Califomia 
market. Entitled ““What’s Happening 
in California,” the brochure, printed in 
several colors, shows in graphs and 
charts the state trend in population, 
employment, income, liquid assets, 
retail sales, foreign trade, agriculture, 
construction, manufactures and mineral 
production. Some of the figures go back 
to 1900, others to 1929 and subsequent 
years to 1940. 

The study points out that the long 
term trend “has always been upward, 
and at a rate considerably above the 
national average.” 


Honor Club 


The Honor Club, established’ by the 
CENTRAL BANK & Trust Company of 
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Denver to reward boys and girls who 
find valuables and return them to their 
owners, held its second annual dinner 
recently at the Denver Athletic Club. 
Two new members were admitted. 

When a youngster qualifies for ad- 
mission he is visited by T. Arthur Wil- 
liams, cashier of the bank and founder 
of the club, who presents him (or her) 
with a membership in the Y.M.C.A. or 
the Y.W.C.A. and an emblem signify- 
ing participation in the club’s affairs. 

Astory of the club’s organization and 
purpose appeared in BANKING some 
time ago. 

Modern Trust Service 

To help mark the opening of its 
modern trust quarters on the sixth 
floor of the main office building, the 
RocHESTER Trust COMPANY 
of Rochester, New York, published an 
attractive brochure, “The Story of a 
Greater Trust Service.” 

The booklet takes the reader through 
the new department, introducing him 
to the officers and showing him some of 
the operating departments. Large in- 
formal photographs, many of them 
silhouetted, contribute to the interest 
and effectiveness of the presentation. 


Community Products 

An unusual exhibit in the lobby of the 
Central Bank of Oakland, California, 
told the story of industrial production 
in Alameda County. 

The display, set up in cooperation 
with the county’s New Industries Com- 
mittee, comprised miniature photo- 
graphic reproductions of more than 150 
products made or processed in the 
county. The photos were mounted on 
wood cut to the outline of the subject. 

Each model was mounted on a small 
wooden stand which displayed the name 
of the manufacturer. 


Essay Contest 


The First NATIONAL BANK of Wav- 
erly, Ohio, recently concluded a county- 
wide high school essay contest on the 
subject “Bank Service for Me.” Every 
student in the six high schools of Pike 
County competed for the two grand 
prizes: a $100 and a $50 savings account. 
Prizes of $5, $3 and $2 were awarded 
for three best essays in each class, 
chosen by the teachers. 

Judges for the big prizes were three 
Chillicothe bankers: George . Elsass, 
vice-president, Citizens Bank; C. R. 
Pinto, vice-president and auditor, First 
National Bank; and Ralph F. Smith, 
cashier, Savings Bank Company. 

Winners of the grand awards, Morris 
Swiger of Waverly, and Geraldine 
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Strutt of Piketon, together with the 
teachers, school authorities, the judges, 
and other Ohio bankers interested in 
the contest, were guests at’a banquet 
given by George S. Scott, principal of 
the bank. Wilbur J. Fulton, vice-presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Federal Reserve 
Bank, spoke. 

Competitors were permitted to obtain 
material for their essays from a booklet, 
“Bank Services for You,” distributed 
by the First National. 


Organ Music in Banks 


The SECOND NATIONAL Bank of Phil- 
adelphia and the MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
Bank of New York City now provide 


their customers and employees with 
organ concerts. 

The New York bank has employed 
a concert organist to play classical and 
popular selections during banking hours. 
The Philadelphia recitals are given 
daily from noon until 1:30 P.M., and 
also on Fridays from 4:30 to 6. Both 
banks report a most favorable reaction 
from staff and public. 

Several years ago the MANHATTAN 
played Christmas records for its cus- 
tomers during the holiday season, and 
the project was so popular that it in- 
stalled wired-in music facilities in all its 
banking offices. 

The success of these early experi- 


D> LENDING INSTITUTION HOME PURCHASER 


Both to you and to your customers, Home-Guard Insur- 


ance brings important advantages. 


From your viewpoint, there’s a big advantage in insur- 


ance that is handled through the lending institution — 
so there’s no need to give out data regarding loans, and 
no solicitation of your customers by outside agents, unless 
designated by you. 
optional with each customer. 


Also, Home-Guard Insurance is 


From the customer’s standpoint, it makes real sense to 
cover the mortgage loan with life insurance at such rea- 
sonable cost. ; 

It is entirely logical that Old Republic should be the 
company to develop this improved Mortgage Loan policy. 
Through the past twenty years, Old Republic has become 
the largest company specializing in life insurance on Con- 
sumer Credit, serving over 1500 financial institutions. 


At your request, we will 
be glad to send specimen 
policies and complete 
data on the Home-Guard 
plan of cooperation with 
lending institutions. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Providing a complete service of Life and Accident & Health protection on Consumer Credit 


JAMES H. JARRELL, President 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Left, lobby of the Manhattan Savings Bank, looking toward the organ which is located on the far balcony. Insert shows the organist at 
the console. Right, the organ of the Second National Bank of Philadelphia, situated over the vault door 


ments, reports President Willard K. 
Denton, suggested special attention to 
the musical programs at the main 
office, located in a neighborhood which 
has many residents of foreign birth or 
descent, who by tradition and training 
are lovers of good music. The bank 
therefore decided to experiment with an 
organ. The results have been so satis- 
factory that the instrument has been 
installed permanently and the officers 
are considering providing programs for 
the other four offices. 


A Bank and Book Week 


The East River Savincs Bank of 
_ New York City helped celebrate Book 
Week by arranging six large window 
displays of children’s ‘books. 

To whet interest and ensure atten- 
tion each display featured a mistake, 
which the youngsters were invited to 
detect. For instance, old St. George was 
depicted pointing a tommy gun at the 
dragon. In the rhyme, “ Rich man, poor 
man,” “thief” was changed to “lief.” 

Children of all ages entered the con- 
test; one school sent an entire class to 
see the window at the bank’s Rocke- 
feller Center office. Contestants who 
succeeded in spotting the errors received 
a book. The prizes were contributed by 
three publishing houses. 


News About Banks 


The Riccs NATIONAL BANK of Wash- 
ington, D. C., plans to remodel its main 
office when materials are available. It 
has acquired a four-story office building 
near the bank which will house the 
operating departments while the con- 
struction is in progress. Subsequently 
some departments will be permanently 
located in the new property. 


Four hundred bankers attended the 
recent annual conference for Pacific 
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Northwest correspondents of the SE- 
ATTLE-First NATIONAL BANK. 


The CHASE NATIONAL BANK of New 
York has opened branches in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, and Stuttgart, Germany. 


The FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
Curcaco has published a 1947 supple- 
ment to its study, “A Financial and 
Economic Survey of the Meat Packing 
Industry.” 


The Union PLANTERS NATIONAL 
Bank & Trust Company has opened a 
customers’ parking lot one block from 
the bank. It has a 30-car capacity. 


PrIncE GEORGES BANK & TrusT 
Company of Hyattsville, Maryland, 


has opened a branch at West Hyatts- 
ville. 


First NATIONAL BANK IN St. Louis 
has published in booklet form the pro- 
ceedings of its recent conference of bank 
correspondents. 


The NATIONAL Union BANK OF 
Dover, New Jersey, celebrating its 


w 


School children view 

one of the East River 

Savings Bank’s “Book 
Week” exhibits 


75th anniversary, published a local 
newspaper advertisement reproducing 
in facsimile the letter of the Comptroller 
of the Currency granting permission to 
organize the bank in 1872. 


CENTRAL BANK of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, plans to open a branch in San 
Lorenzo Village. 


The Frrst-Knox NATIONAL Bank 
of Mount Vernon, Ohio, has published 
a brochure, “One Hundred Years of 
Banking Service,” to mark its centen- 
nial year. 


Looking forward to needed expansion 
of its quarters, the MARSHALL & ILSLEY 
Bank of Milwaukee has acquired 
nearly half a square block of property 
on City Hall Square. The bank has 
been at the present North Water Street 
location since 1913, but is unable to 
accommodate its growing activities in 
the six floors it occupies there. 


The name of the West Englewood Na- 
tional Bank, of Teaneck, New Jersey, 
will be changed on May 17 to THE 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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OVER L000 BANKS 


have purchased 
this modern tool 


for tellers 


BURROUGHS 
COMMERCIAL TELLER’S 
MACHINE 


like a snowball rolling down hill, the list of banks 
that are mechanizing their commercial teller operations 
grows and grows and grows. From coast to coast, large 
banks and small banks—in many instances, entire 
tities—are installing Burroughs Commercial Teller’s 

ines to speed and improve service to customers 
++. t0 provide faster, more efficient internal accounting. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Not since the introduction of the bank posting machine 
has an idea met with such spontaneous approval and 
acceptance. 


And do customers like it? Ask any bank now using it. 
Then ask your Burroughs representative to give you 
the full story on this modern tool for tellers . . . its 
success in other banks, its boon to customer relations. 
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The modernized interior 
of the Liberty National 
Bank and Trust Co. of 
Savannah features large 
murale of well-known 
scenes in the city 


MUSIC... THE MODERN 


\ 


Large banks... small banks . . . banks 
you know . .. are highly enthusiastic over the Radio- 
Phone installations which provide an unobtrusive musical background for 
their customers’ transactions. 
The soft strains of music ... when you want it... where you want it 
... offer a restful interlude which helps to build pleasant and 
profitable customer relations. There is a Radio-Phone model that 
exactly fits your requirements. Write for details. 


KRadio-Phone Corporation 


MUSIC IN BUSINESS DIVISION 
230 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


BANK 


COMPLETE SERVICE AT S OFFICES 


S/N METROPOLITAN AREA OF ATLANTA) 


DEPENDABLE - COOPERATIVE 


: 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 
GaRDEN & StaTE NATIONAL Bayx 
The bank is constructing a tw 
addition and altering its banking room, 

More than 700 pupils in the local ee. 
mentary schools are visiting the Fray. 
LIN SQUARE NATIONAL BANK this Win. 
ter to see how financial 
works. The youngsters are taken on g 
one-hour tour that shows them the route 
of a check, the making of loans, and 
other functions of a bank. 


The 1948 advertising campaign of the 
First NATIONAL BANK AND Tarysr 
Company of Oklahoma City include 
a news calendar feature. Each ad of the 
series, published every two weeks, starts 
with a list of “First Events in Okl. 
homa City”—a calendar of leading 
amusements, conventions and sports. 


CuicaGo TERMINAL NATIONAL Bank 
featured products of the city’s electrical 
appliance industry in a lobby display 
during January. Photographs of produc. 
tion processes, as well as samples of new 
models, were shown. 


Too much of the white man’s burden is 
carried at the waist-line. 


A combination of fog and smoke that 
obscures the vision is called “smog.” 
There is room for a similar term in 
politics. 


Some persons bring their clothes to 
church without coming themselves. 


“You mean this is all from one week’ 
butter, Mrs. Smith?” 
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FHA Land Planning Service 


s field offices of the Federal Housing 
Administration are again receiving 
a large volume of mortgage insurance 
applications to finance new housing 
under a recent amendment to the 
National Housing Act, Commissioner 
Franklin D. Richards has called at- 
tention to the effective aids offered by 
the FHA land planning service in 
reducing costs. 

Mr. Richards recalled that the FHA 
field offices stopped receiving applica- 
tions under the veterans emergency 
housing provisions of the Act (Title VI) 
when the insurance authorization was 
exhausted on November 12, although 
continuing to process the Title VI ap- 
plications in hand and to receive appli- 
cations under the regular provisions of 
Title I and Title II. The field offices 
resumed receiving Title VI applications 
on December 27, after an amendment 
increasing the Title VI authorization 
had been passed by Congress and signed 
by the President. The amendment 
makes $250 million additional authori- 
zation immediately available, with an- 
other $500 million on approval by the 
President. 

“The FHA land planning service 
was established largely to help in the 
development of large-scale projects,” 
Mr. Richards said. ‘“‘This service is 
maintained to aid lenders, builders and 
developers in creating sound and at- 
tractive residential neighborhoods by 
the most economical and effective 
methods known. FHA considers it 
doubly important in this period of rising 
building costs.” 

Through long experience in this field, 
Mr. Richards said, FHA has assembled 
and developed techniques for reducing 
land development costs while maintain- 
ing quality. Application of these tech- 
niques in a specific proposed housing 
development frequently results both in 
reduced construction costs and in im- 
proved housing and neighborhood stand- 
ards, he said. 

Among the techniques used in this 
work, whose ultimate effect is to reduce 
the cost of housing, according to Mr. 
Richards, are the following: 

(1) Selection of sites which are adapt- 
able to the type of housing construction 
proposed. For example, builders are 
advised to avoid land involving exces- 
sive rock excavation, excessive grading 
work, excessive drainage work, or costly 
extension of utilities. 

(2) Adaptation of street locations 
to topography in order to reduce costs 
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of grading and excessive depth of house 
foundations. 

(3) Adjustment of street layout to 
reduce the length of utility lines and 
the number of catchbasins, manholes 
and other appurtenances. 

(4) Use of longer blocks, to eliminate 
unnecessary side streets and thereby 
reduce the length of street construction 
necessary to serve a development. 
Utility and street improvement costs 
are frequently reduced 5 to 10 percent. 


Save peak load time 
every day. Eliminate 
expensive returns for 
no endorsement. 


(S) Functional planning of street 
systems to attain a large proportion of 
local minor streets which cost less to 
construct than through streets. 

(6) Adjustment of street and lot 
layout to utilize all buildable land in 
a development and make all lots mark- 
etable. 

(7) Installation of land improvements 
of the type and to the extent needed to 
assure economical maintenance of prop- 
erties. For example, planting of ground 


Cummins 250 can:save it all! 


The Cummins 250 electric endorser can save all the time you 
now spend stamping checks if you use it with your proof listing. 
Or, it can reduce the endorsing time to an insignificant amount 


if used separately. 


Cummins 250 never misses —never skips. Impressions are always 
sharp and clear. Endorsements are always complete and legible. 
SIMPLE AND EASY to operate — requires no specially trained help. 

FLEXIBLE. Performance equally satisfactory whether combined with list- 


ing operation or used separately. 
STACKS in perfect sequence. 


QUIET. All noise of stamping eliminated. 
NO TYPE TO SET — Wheel-type date unit. 
LUBRICATED FOR LIFE — requires no special attention. 


Cummins 250 starts to pay for itself the day you start to use it and 
refunds the purchase price many times. 


: CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. 
Formerly CUMMINS PERFORATOR 
| 4752 Ravenswood Avenve, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please send me complete information on Cummins 


Manufactur 

Endorsers, 
Signers, Receipters 
Perforators. 
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WE INVITE ACCOUNTS FROM BANKS, CORPORATIONS AND 
INDIVIDUALS - SEND US YOUR PACIFIC COAST 


Condensed Statement as of Dec. 31,1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Securities 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies . . . 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Ownership of California Trust Company 
Loans and Discounts 

Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures 
Earned Interest Receivable 

Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Other Resources 


$107,070,937.29 
239,374,499.60* 
$ 4,493,799.41 
17,995,390.58 
517,371.15 23,006,561.14* 
390,000.00 
1,475,324.66t 
97,240,473.15 
1,118,423.43 
1,582,843.11 
2,309,656.44 
266,941.64 
$473,835,660.46 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: Demand 
Time 
United States War Loan Deposit. 
Other Public Funds 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes and Expenses 
Unearned Interest Collected 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Capital Stock 


$279,264,417.54 
162,179,321.45 
1,903,018.97 
8,818,685.29 $452,165,443.25 
1,148,157.04 
958,695.76 
2,360,060.19 


4,203,304.22 17,203,304.22 


$473,835 ,660.46 


*$17,937,311.03 pledged, according to law, to secure Public Funds and Trust Deposits. 
tCalifornia Trust Company —owned by California Bank and devoted exclusively to trust service— 
has Capital of $1,000,000.00, Surplus of $500,000.00 and Undivided Profits of $266,820.64. 


OFFICERS 
FRANK L. KING, President 


Senior Vice President 
ALLAN HANCOCK 


Vice President and Counsel 

CHAS. E. DONNELLY 
Vice Presidents 
W. F. BRANDT ARTHUR T. BRETT G. M. CHELEW Cc. C. DE PLEDGE 
W. WAYNE GLOVER F.S. HANSON H. E. HUDSON T. E. IVEY, JR. 
F.M.MAGEE JOSEPH MAGOFFIN J.G.MAULHARDT H.J. MENDON 

B. B. ODELL R. A. REID F.HOWARD RUSS,JR. J. A.SHINE 
A.H.SMITH J.H.STEENSEN CLIFFORD TWETER 


O. S. AULTMAN, Cashier 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM & FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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cover on steep slopes saves maintenang 
costs for controlling soil erosion anq 
cleaning out storm sewer facilities, 

(8) Design of developments to creat. 
a high degree of market appeal in order 
to aid in obtaining rapid sale of Proper. 
ties and thereby permit large-scale build. 
ing operations and the accompanying 
economies. 

(9) Programming land developmen: 
to keep pace with but not exceed the 
need for lots for building purposes, 
Large tracts of land are platted and 
improved progressively by sections as 
needed for building instead of all at one 
time. 


Mortgage 


Clinics 

7 Mortgage Bankers Association 

of American will sponsor regional 
mortgage clinics this year in New York, 
Chicago and Oklahoma City, John C. 
Thompson, president has announced; 
Chicago, Drake Hotel, February 26 and 
27; Oklahoma City, Hotel ’ Skirvin, 
March 18 and 19; and New York, Hotel 
Commodore, April 5 and 6. About 450 
mortgage, commercial and mutual say- 
ings bankers, real estate officials and life 
insurance executives are expected at the 
Chicago and New York meetings and 
about 250 at the Oklahoma City meet- 
ing. Earl Linn, vice-president, The 
Weitz Investment & Realty Co., Des 
Moines, is chairman of the committee 
on arrangements. It includes Thomas E. 
Colleton, president, Clinton Title and 
Mortgage Guaranty Company, Newark, 
N. J.; Edgar N. Greenebaum, president, 
Greenebaum Investment Company, 
Chicago; and J. Wilson Swan, vice 
president, Braniff Investment Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Thompson said the programsatall 
three clinics will be somewhat different 
from those at previous meetings in that 
they will consist almost entirely of dis- 
cussion of direct interest to the mort- 
gage lender and investor with few out- 
side speakers. 

“This is being done,” he said, “be- 
cause the association is convinced that 
the immediate years ahead will consti- 
tute one of the most active periods ever 
seen in the mortgage industry. An un- 
precedented volume of new construc 
tion is ahead which means a heavy vol- 
ume of financing. The association is 
turning its meetings into national 
forums for complete discussion of the 
problems affecting the industry so that 
mortgage banking can render maximum 
service to the public.” 


BANKING 


| 

| 6,500,000.00 

i 
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ES, quality heating equipment and plumbing fixtures 
enhance the value of any home. More American homes 
have beating and plumbing by American-Standard than by 
any other single company. American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF MERIT—It identifies the world’s largest line of Heating and Plumbing Products for every use . . . including Boilers, Warm Air 
Furnaces, Winter Air Conditioners, for all fuels—Water Heaters—Radiators, Convectors, Enclosures—Gas and Oil Burners—Heating Accessories — 
Bathtubs, Water Closets, Lavatories, Kitchen Sinks, Laundry Trays, Brass Trim—and specialized products for Hospitals, Hotels, Schools, Ships and Railroads. 
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Institutional Investments in Real Estate 


be possibility that if the present 
. trend of corporations to sell their 
‘real estate to institutional investors 
continues, the cream of 100 percent real 
estate in retail sections of urban com- 
munities may eventually be owned by 
this type of investor was predicted by 
Mark Levy, noted real estate authority, 
in a recent issue of The Mortgage Banker, 
published by the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America. 

Levy’s study is the first detailed sur- 
vey ever made on the trend which has 
developed in the past two and a half 
years for life insurance companies and 


other institutional investors to purchase 
real estate from corporations and then 
lease it back to them. One of the reasons 
for this development which he cites in 
his study is the more profitable use to 
which corporations can put their money 
than having it remain invested in real 
estate. 

While not more than $150 million 
has been invested so far in this type of 
property, the laws of the various states 
are such that as much as $2 billion 
could be so invested. Thirty-seven 
states and the District of Columbia now 
permit investments of this kind by life 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Bank Premises... 


Customers’ Liability, Account Letters of Credit 


and Acceptances. ............++ 


Other Resources. 


12,000,000.00 
5,677,106.48 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc... 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1948................ 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances Outstanding. . 


1,588,509.91 
162,422.25 


$474,119,247.16 
4,179,810.22  622,270,000.34 


eee 


_ United States Government securities carried in the above statement at 
$7,677,965.01 are pledged to secure public and other monies, as i 
by law; and United States Government and other securities carried at 
$517,309.17 are deposited with the State Authorities under the Trust Act. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


insurance companies and these laws 
have mostly developed since 1945, 

“Tf this trend in investment proper. 
ties by insurance companies, colleges, 
eleemosynary institutions, and other 
tax exempt organizations continues, the 
cream of 100 percent real estate in the 
retail sections of our urban communi- 
ties, as well as some of the choice jp. 
dustrial properties where the credit of 
corporations or lessees is especially 
stable, will be owned by this group of 
investors,” Levy says. 

“In view of the national debt andother 
elements and factors, interest rates ate 
going to continue low for some years to 
come. If this opinion is sound, it will 
mean that the institutional type of in- 
vestors will continue to seek invest- 
ments in choice real estate because of 
the low yield of other will-secured forms 
of investment. 

“Tt is my opinion that if the Mar- 
shall Plan is put into effect, and we 
spend some $21 billion or $22 billion, it 
is going to have an important effect 
upon the price level of various commodi- 
ties which are shipped to Europe. And it 
is reasonable to assume that outside of 
some Variations because of the charac- 
ter of the improvements of the district 
in which the property is located and 
economic problems that cannot be fore- 
seen at this time, we are bound to have 
a good market for good real estate—and 
that does not mean any real estate— 
anywhere—at any price. 

“What other safe and secured in- 


- WARREN 
EVANS, 


“I would like to stop payment on a check I 
gave my dentist.” 


BANKING 


cp BERBCEES St .F BEE 


Loans and Discounts $104,376,348.43 
U. S. Government | 268 433,943.83 
Other Bonds and Sec 118,328,484.71 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock__ 450,000.00 
1,588,509.91 
152,580.00 
Cash and Due from Banks gy .............--- 162,540,968.44 
TOTAL $657 £270 8:35 32 
LIABILITIES | | 
Capital Stock 
ndivide r pest A 
12,437,796.34 ait) 
135,000.00 y 
\ 
Deposits: 
Dema 
TOTAL 
112 , 
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vestments can these institutions pur- 


chase which will pay as good a return 
and have as much intrinsic value as 
these real estate investments? 

“J am of the opinion that a well- 
selected commercial property in the 
100 percent retail districts of our urban 
communities of 10,000 population or 

more, purchased at a fair price and in 

line with a competent, disinterested and 

appraiser’s opinion of value, 

when leased to a logical successful mer- 

chant or national chain store organiza- 

tion-at fair rental, is as safe and ‘sound 
an investment. as can be found. 


Jenements Remodeled 
by Savings Bank 

n the northeast corner of 3rd Ave- 
0 nue and 72nd Street, New York 
City, empty tenements and shabby old 
brownstones have been remodeled into 
a garden apartment by The Bank for 
Savings, which has opened banking 
there for its branch, formerly 

at 3rd Avenue and 70th Street. 

Commenting on this step, DeCoursey 
Fales, president of the bank, said: “Our 
bank is community minded and this 
project was not undertaken merely to 
provide needed space for our banking 
requirements but as a neighborhood 
improvement as well. It eliminated a 
miscellaneous collection of shabby build- 
ings, solved the housing problem of 45 
ex-GIs, and demonstrated the possi- 
bility of remodeling in a way that sets 
an architectural pattern we hope will 
spread through the community.” Ac- 
cording to press reports, the owner of a 
nearby business property already plans 
a similar architectural treatment of his 
building. 

The bank’s quarters will occupy a 
space 75’ X 75’ on the ground floor cor- 
ner. The interior is notable for the 
absence of bronze and marble. Light 
colored wood topped with a low glass 
screen is used for the tellers’ counters. 
Color is provided by the wall treatment, 
and window drapes done in the Wil- 
liamsburg j jttadition. Because of the 


irregularity of the overhead girders, the . 


ceiling presented an unusual problem 
which was solved by an ingenious series 
of illuminated domes. 

The building housing the bank was 
remodeled from a row of empty tene- 
Ments and old style stores on 3rd 
Avenue and three brownstones on 72nd 
Street, covering a plot 130’ square. 
Housing i is provided for 45 GI families 
in apartments overlooking a small 
interior garden with an entrance on 
72nd Street. The exterior of the build- 
ing is brick. 
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Quarterly 
Statement of Condition 


December 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 


$50,649,073.11 
$114,287,075.42 


8,308,963.48 
36,418,532.14 
180,000.00 
257,796.30 
906,499.00 
500,000.00 
1.00 
73,097.42 
99,952.83 


$161,031,917.59 


ainaaenie in Future Banking House. 
Furniture and Fixtures. 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: Individuals, Firms and 
Corporations 


$152,414,561.55 


173,472.82 
450,119.17 
73,097.42 


‘axes, an nse — Accru 
Letters of Credit Outstanding. 
lus. . 
Un J 7,920,666.63 
$161,031,917.59 


OFFICERS 
R. McCuintock, President F. L. Dunn, Executive Vice-President 
J. P. Byrn, Jr., Assistant to the President 
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M. CaRTER R. ELmo THOMPSON 


Assistant Vice-Presidenis 


8.R. Denton  O. H. Orman 
F. 8. Huem. J. E. Parker 


Trust Committee 


F.L. Dunn - R. Eitmo THompson 
Gary VANDEVER W. M. Bovargp 
ELMER N. M. Huuines 


N. M. Huuines M. M. 
J. L. Baxer, Auditor 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY OF TULSA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Washington 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


worried about the political effect of the high cost of living, 
far-reaching proposals such as a broad contraction of bank 
credit are a possibility. There will be no certainty that such 
legislation will be avoided until the session nears its end. 

There is a general belief, however, that the Government’s 
operations are reducing the danger of inflationary bank 
lending, even without the voluntary program sponsored by 
the A.B.A. In view of the fact that the Treasury is having a 
cash (as distinguished from budget) ‘surplus of around $7 
billion this quarter, Secretary Snyder and Chairman Eccles 
agreed that credit restriction did not need to be acted upon 
for some time. 

Government operations, moreover, seemed destined to 
play a deflationary part on bank credit for not only the 
present quarter but for all of the fiscal year 1949. President 
Truman budgeted a surplus for the fiscal year 1949 at $4.8 
billion, even allowing for “full” foreign aid. His revised 
estimate for the current year was for a budgetary surplus of 
almost $7.5 billion. 

On a budget basis, this would permit a retirement of 
about $12.3 billion of public debt. However, trust funds 
in each year result in cash, as distinguished from budget, 
receipts of more than $3 billion in excess of outpayments, 
which is available for the discharge of public debt in the 
hands of banks or other investors. 


But If There’s a Tax Cut 


This retirement of publicly-held debt will be diminished 
if the pending tax cut is enacted. Sponsors of the tax cut 
saw in the President’s budget plenty of “‘room” for the tax 
cut. Mr. Truman increased a number of proposed expendi- 
tures in his budget. It is also believed that Congress will 


authorize a foreign aid program substantially smaller than . 


that proposed by the President. 

All in all, proponents of the tax cut were confident that 
budget expenditures, including foreign aid, could be held 
to around $37 billion for 1949, or about $2 billion less than 
proposed by Mr. Truman. 

Informed sources in Congress also were skeptical of the 


GITIMU & 
ANAG 


“Don’t you think our special interest rate 
is becoming too popular?” 


indicate any possibility that they would ever reconsider this 


President’s estimate of $45.2 billion for revenues for the 
present Treasury year ending June 30. They believe tha 
these estimates are low by from $1 to $2 billion. 

Their view is that $5 billion of tax reduction could be 
achieved and still leave around $2 billion for debt retirement 
in 1949, and substantially more in the current year, ging 
only half of a calendar year 1948 tax cut would be effectiye 
in fiscal 1948. 

Regardless of inflationary and other factors, officials 
announced their determination to oppose, for the present 
and foreseeable future, any rise in the top government 
term interest rate of 244 percent. While officials did not 


stand, there was a private view held in responsible circles 
that at some later date a “fresh look” would be taken of the 
entire interest rate pattern. This does not indicate that at 
some date—two, three, six or more months away—the 
present 24 percent rate may be expected to be raised. It 
only suggests that no program is fixed forever if underlying 
conditions change drastically. 


Gold “Sterlization” Unlikely 


Likewise there is no present intention to “sterilize” 
imports of gold. By “sterilization” the Treasury would 
purchase gold and issue evidences of debt against it, rather 
than sell the gold to Reserve banks. Thus the gold would be 
kept out of the banking system. What militates against the 
proposal for sterilization is that it would require an increase 
in the public debt by the amount of gold imports. In an 
election year an Administration naturally wishes to show 
the maximum increment of debt reduction. 

Factors which make for uncertainty over the future status 
of inflation controls make for uncertainty generally. There 
are some terrific obstacles to smooth, considered action 
before the present session. The Congress has an enormous 
budget of work—foreign aid, tax reduction, the budget and 
possible inflation controls. 

These major subjects are in addition to a normal schedule 
of scores of lesser subjects, all of which will crowd for atten- 
tion and time. 


Conventions Are Coming 


While having a top-heavy schedule, Congress will have 
little time. It is supposed, under the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act, to adjourn at the end of July. Political conventions 
will take nearly three weeks out of the working time before 
July. In addition, there are several weeks during which 
final action on legislation must be postponed, while members 
visit their home states for primary election contests. 

Congress also will operate under a two-fold handicap of 
politics. In an election year there is usually more bitterness 
of contest, and this is intensified by the fact that the Con- 
gress and the Administration are controlled by different 
political parties. And in an election year maneuvering by 
partisans of this or that candidate for the party’s presiden- 
tial nomination necessarily confuses the path of legislation. 

In view of these factors the prospect for legislation, 
overall, is one of jagged, uncertain and surprising actions. 

President Truman’s three messages (state of the union, 
budget, and “Economic Report”) confirmed anticipated 
trends. The President asks for a $39.6 billion peace-time 
budget. He still opposes the Congressional majority's 
approach to tax problems. Despite the advance heralding of 
economy, the President’s budget still leaves several places 

4 (CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


The safety of such loans depends on the quality of 
the warehouse service. Our Field Warehouse Service, 
backed by long experience, substantial resources, 
record of valid bailment, ample insurance, and oper- 
ating features designed to relieve you of costly detail, 
is a quality service . .. complete, economical and safe. 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Royal Bidg., Albany 1, Ga. » Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. * 60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

Rand Bidg., Buffalo 3, N. Y. + Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. + 120 So. LaSalle St., 

Chicago 3, Ill. + 1314 Wood St., Dallas 1, Texas + National Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Roosevelt Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. * 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. + First 

Natl. Bank Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. + 16 South Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. * Key- 

stone Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. + 8th & Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. * 222 Spring St., 
Shreveport 69, La. + Hills Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 


25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Washington 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


worried about the political effect of the high cost of living, 
far-reaching proposals such as a broad contraction of bank 
credit are a possibility. There will be no certainty that such 
legislation will be avoided until the session nears its end. 

There is a general belief, however, that the Government’s 
operations are reducing the danger of inflationary bank 
lending, even without the voluntary program sponsored by 
the A.B.A. In view of the fact that the Treasury is having a 
cash (as distinguished from budget) ‘surplus of around $7 
billion this quarter, Secretary Snyder and Chairman Eccles 
agreed that credit restriction did not need to be acted upon 
for some time. 

Government operations, moreover, seemed destined to 
play a deflationary part on bank credit for not only the 
present quarter but for all of the fiscal year 1949. President 
Truman budgeted a surplus for the fiscal year 1949 at $4.8 
billion, even allowing for “full” foreign aid. His revised 
estimate for the current year was for a budgetary surplus of 
almost $7.5 billion. 

On a budget basis, this would permit a retirement of 
about $12.3 billion of public debt. However, trust funds 
in each year result in cash, as distinguished from budget, 
receipts of more than $3 billion in excess of outpayments, 
which is available for the discharge of public debt in the 
hands of banks or other investors. 


But If There’s a Tax Cut 


This retirement of publicly-held debt will be diminished 
if the pending tax cut is enacted. Sponsors of the tax cut 
saw in the President’s budget plenty of “‘room” for the tax 
cut. Mr. Truman increased a number of proposed expendi- 
tures in his budget. It is also believed that Congress will 


authorize a foreign aid program substantially smaller than . 


that proposed by the President. 

All in all, proponents of the tax cut were confident that 
budget expenditures, including foreign aid, could be held 
to around $37 billion for 1949, or about $2 billion less than 
proposed by Mr. Truman. 

Informed sources in Congress also were skeptical of the 


GITIMU & 


“Don’t you think our special interest rate 
is becoming too popular?” 


indicate any possibility that they would ever reconsider this 


President’s estimate of $45.2 billion for revenues for the 
present Treasury year ending June 30. They believe tha 
these estimates are low by from $1 to $2 billion. 

Their view is that $5 billion of tax reduction could by 
achieved and still leave around $2 billion for debt retirement 
in 1949, and substantially more in the current year, singe 
only half of a calendar year 1948 tax cut would be effective 
in fiscal 1948. 

Regardless of inflationary and other factors, officials 
announced their determination to oppose, for the present 
and foreseeable future, any rise in the top government long 
term interest rate of 2)4 percent. While officials did not 


stand, there was a private view held in responsible circles 
that at some later date a “fresh look” would be taken of the 
entire interest rate pattern. This does not indicate that at 
some date—two, three, six or more months away—the 
present 24 percent rate may be expected to be raised. It 
only suggests that no program is fixed forever if underlying 
conditions change drastically. 


Gold “Sterlization” Unlikely 


Likewise there is no present intention to “sterilize” 
imports of gold. By “sterilization” the Treasury would 
purchase gold and issue evidences of debt against it, rather 
than sell the gold to Reserve banks. Thus the gold would be 
kept out of the banking system. What militates against the 
proposal for sterilization is that it would require an increase 
in the public debt by the amount of gold imports. In an 
election year an Administration naturally wishes to show 
the maximum increment of debt reduction. 

Factors which make for uncertainty over the future status 
of inflation controls make for uncertainty generally. There 
are some terrific obstacles to smooth, considered action 
before the present session. The Congress has an enormous 
budget of work—foreign aid, tax reduction, the budget and 
possible inflation controls. 

These major subjects are in addition to a normal schedule 
of scores of lesser subjects, all of which will crowd for atten- 
tion and time. 


Conventions Are Coming 


While having a top-heavy schedule, Congress will have 
little time. It is supposed, under the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act, to adjourn at the end of July. Political conventions 
will take nearly three weeks out of the working time before 
July. In addition, there are several weeks during which 
final action on legislation must be postponed, while members 
visit their home states for primary election contests. 

Congress also will operate under a two-fold handicap of 
politics. In an election year there is usually more bitterness 
of contest, and this is intensified by the fact that the Con- 
gress and the Administration are controlled by different 
political parties. And in an election year maneuvering by 
partisans of this or that candidate for the party’s presiden- 
tial nomination necessarily confuses the path of legislation. 

In view of these factors the prospect for legislation, 
overall, is one of jagged, uncertain and surprising actions. 

President Truman’s three messages (state of the union, 
budget, and “Economic Report”) confirmed anticipated 
trends. The President asks for a $39.6 billion peace-time 
budget. He still opposes the Congressional majority's 
approach to tax problems. Despite the advance heralding of 
economy, the President’s budget still leaves several places 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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Fe 


FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


The safety of such loans depends on the quality of 
the warehouse service. Our Field Warehouse Service, 
backed by long experience, substantial resources, 
record of valid bailment, ample insurance, and oper- 
ating features designed to relieve you of costly detail, 
is a quality service . . . complete, economical and safe. 


OPERATING OFFICES 


Royal Bidg., Albany 1, Ga. « Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. + 60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 

Rand Bidg., Buffalo 3, N. Y. + Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte 2, N. C. + 120 So. LaSalle St., 

Chicago 3, Ill. + 1314 Wood St., Dallas 1, Texas + National Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

Roosevelt Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. « 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. + First 

Natl. Bank Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. + 16 South Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. + Key- 

stone Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. + 8th & Locust Sts., St. Paul 1, Minn. * 222 Spring St., 
Shreveport 69, La. + Hills Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 
25 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4,N.Y. 
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where Congressmen see a reasonable, practical opportunity 
for economy. 

Mr. Truman’ confirmed in his opening or “state of the 
union” message that his appeal will be more to the Left, but 
in the main the message was a recital of the numerous long- 
range sociological objectives of the present Administration. 
The message did not “tie down” which of those numerous 
objectives the White House desires to see enacted in 1948. 
However, the subsequent budget message indicated that 
the President wants expanded social security, health and 
education aids enacted during the present session. 


10-Point Program Reiterated 


All three messages reiterated the plea for the “10-point” 
anti-inflation program. The newest thing was the proposal, 
unpopular with both parties, that the Government forgive 
taxpayers $40 of taxes for each taxpayer and each depend- 
ent, making up the difference in taxes upon corporations. 
Another new thing was his suggestion that “also dangerous 
is the mounting volume of mortgage debt, urban and rural. 
The longer-run interest of the people requires careful con- 
sideration of the present financing policies of both private 
and governmental agencies.” It remained to develop 
whether the Administration would follow through with 
restrictions upon the effective government insurance and 
guarantee programs which induce a high volume of urban 
loans at peak valuations. In lower echelons of the Admin- 
istration there was a universal belief that any tightening of 
these guarantee and insurance provisions would precipitate 
a decline in the present large volume of home construction. 


TORU 


It Looks As If — 


Russia professes to back the United 
Nations. In fact, she seems to be trying 
to back it clear out of existence. 


Every once in a while you meet a 
person who makes you sort of dread the 
coming brotherhood of man. 


An intelligent woman is one who has 
brains enough to tell a man how wonderful 
he is. 


In these non-stop flights across the 
United States a person at least doesn’t 
take the risk of not getting a hotel room 
enroute. 


Figures don’t lie—which is one reason 
why tailoring is so difficult. 


The line is too often busy when con- 
science wishes to speak. 


With longer shirt tails back, a man can 
straighten up again without fear. 


103 members of our staff of 465 have been with this Bank an 
average of 31 years and 2 months per individual. 

In point of time, this group alone represents a collective experi- 
ence in banking of 3,214 years. 

In point of service to our Correspondent Bank customers, ‘this 
high average of employee-years stands for organization efficiency 
and mature judgment. 


A SYMBOL Your inquiries are cordially invited 
OF SOUND 


——. CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


YEARS. OF SAN FRANCISCO 


1 MONTGOMERY STREET FRANKLIN AT THIRTEENTH STREET 
EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND 
20 Pine Street.» New York MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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FOR YOUR CALIFORNIA CORRESPONDENT, THINK OF CROCKER FIRST r 
Keel) 3,214 Years of 

NATIONAL apeience 
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Combined Statement of Condition 


FLORIDA NATIONAL GROUP of BANKS 


December 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts : $ 72,426,230.57 


Banking House, Furniture & Fixtures 

Including Office Buildings 5,288,484.35 
Other Real Estate Owned 180,850.72 
Prepaid Expenses 29,496.18 
Other Resources 23,880.55 
Customer's Liability A/C Letters of Credit 233,902.26 
Accrued Interest and Income Receivable.$ 1,293,217.82 
U.S. Government Securities 167,583,790.14 
Florida County and Municipal Bonds 23,224,249.18 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 541,050.00 
Other Securities 1,519,971.15 


96,605,409.85 290,767,688.14 


$368,950,532.77 
LIABILITIES 


Capital Steck $ 7,100,000.00 

Surplus 13,627,500.00 

Undivided Profits 1,101,886.44 $ 21,829,386.44 
Reserve for Contingencies 1,669,868.60 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc 1,291,166.21 
Interest & Income Collected, not Earned 339,496.74 
Letters of Credit 254,402.26 


Deposits 343,5€6,212.52 
$368,950,532.77 


FLORIDA NATIONAL | 


at St. Petersburg 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK : FLORIDA BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 3 at Orlando 
at Miami FLORIDA BANK & 
FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK TRUST COMPANY 
at Pensacola at Key West at West Palm Beach 
et Daytona Beach FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA B. 
at Ocala at Bartow 


at Gainesville 
FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK FLORIDA BANK 
at Chipley at Belle Glade at Coral Gables at Bushnell 
ANK FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA BANE FLORIDA BANK FLORIDA NATIONAL BANK 
at Port. at Star at Fort Pierce at Lakeland 


Cash on Hand and Due from Bank........... ER 
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News Exchange 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


have, for a number of years, enclosed in 
our individual checking account state- 
ments advertisements but had not, until 
recently, been able to reach our savings 
customers; therefore, our advertising 
department worked up a little booklet 
which is identical in size with our sav- 
ings passbook, and this was distributed 
to our savings customers, and from 
it we received quite a number of 
loans,” writes C. T. Hardman, assistant 


vice-president, Frrst NATIONAL BANK, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Tx BANK OF ARIzONA, Prescott, has 
gone into the consumer credit business 
very gently on the theory that it is a 
volume business on a calculated risk 
basis in which the bank prefers to stick 
to the traditional banking theory of 
attempting to make loans without 
losses. “ Naturally,” says Sherman Haz- 
eltine, cashier, “‘we know there will 
always be losses, but we do not espouse 
the principle that if the loss ratio is too 
low, it shows that not enough risks 


"ON LOCATION" 


We are thoroughly prepared 
in every department to render 
prompt service to correspond- 


j= ents in all 48 states... and 
‘= abroad. Large corporations 


also find our facilities, loca- 
tion and contacts most 


at helpful. 


— Make American Security 
- your Washington Bank. 


Amerian Security 
& TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Daniel W. Bell, President 


Member Federal De: 
Federal 


sit Insurance Corporation 
eserve System 


deserve the best 
in protection 


He didn’t bite the paper 

boy—just frightened the lad 

enough to slip and fall from 
his bike. A broken leg . . . infection .. . 
hospitalization . . . they all added up and 
Fido’s master paid the bills. 


We all know countless stories of unfortunate liability cases . . . hundreds of reasons 
for the best in protection against lawsuits. Do your clients recognize their liabilities 
and the security of a London & Lancashire Comprehensive Personal Liability Policy? 


tHe London & Lancashire 


LONDONS 

GROUP 


(Fire Deportment) 


GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM. 
PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ¢ SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


e STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


have been taken. It is my personal be. 
lief that such reasoning is fallacious and 
that an over-easy credit policy coupled 
with a severe decline in the business 
level will eventually disclose the {aj. 
lacy.” ...@ Before the war, the 
First NATIONAL BANK OF Masoy 
Criry, Iowa, mailed a finance chart to 
all automobile license holders jn jts 
county. At that time, the bank’s rates 
were lower than the finance companies, 
and the mailing had a good response. 
F. H. Darland, assistant vice-president 
of First NATIONAL, observed that no 
matter how effective advertising may 
be, if a bank turns down half the busi- 
ness that comes to its doors, new appli- 
cations will very shortly dwindle out, 
First NATIONAL promotes FHA Title 
I lending through dealer contacts, 
builder shows, and prizes given from 
time to time to salesmen who originate 
business. . 


Tae WINTERS NATIONAL BANK 
Trust Co., Dayton, Ohio, will be pre- 
pared for the consumer credit collection 
problems which would materialize along 
with the widely-advertised “coming” 
depression, when and if it arrives. In 
June 1947, the bank stepped up its 
collection procedure, and without sacri- 
ficing goodwill or public relations stand- 
ards, endeavored to whip a Fall or Win- 
ter collection problem in advance, 
through a closer follow-up and more 
speedy attention during the Summer. 
The bank is convinced that such a long- 
range outlook will pay dividends in lower 
collection costs and reduced losses. . . . 
@ Deposirors Trust Company, Au- 
gusta, Maine, considers its 13 branches 
a distinct advantage in its time sales 
operation (through dealers only) since 
the bank is able to give local service 
from 13 points scattered over an area of 
a hundred miles. 


“We decided to go the whole way in the 
trend of modern design!” 
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The Human Side of a Bank Statement 


T FIRST GLANCE, the statement 
below may seem only a cold, 
mathematical record. Actually. each 
figure represents a warm, human 
story in the lives of thousands of 
people whom Manufacturers Trust 
Company serves every day. Just take 
the figure labeled “Loans” for ex- 
ample. 

Loans are among the most im- 
portant of our many services. They 
involve hundreds of millions of 
dollars. The range of these trans- 
actions is very great. Some are large 


CONDENSED 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities 


Mortgages 


Banking Houses 
Other Real Estate Equities 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Reserve for Contingencies 


Outstanding Acceptances 


Deposits . 


purposes as required or permitted by law. 


U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. Mortgages 
Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ Acceptances 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


Reserves for Taxes, Unearned Binsoust: Interest, etc. 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1948 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 


and small industrial loans to indus- 
try. These help to create jobs and 
maintain steady employment. Others 
are commodity loans to business 
firms whowantto buy advantageously 
and sell their products in an orderly 
fashion. There are loans to individu- 
als which enable families to pur- 
chase and improve their homes, buy 
needed home appliances, or meet 
some financial emergency. All these 
loans. to industry, to small business, 
to individuals, help stabilize our 
economic life. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
As at close of business December 31, 1947 

RESOURCES 


$ 716,527,697.93 
1,173,607,276.55 
3,226,973.93 
27,296,037.43 
3,037,500.00 
22,035, 108.68 
484,035,603 .66 
14,063,769.90 
10,243,576.73 
233,980.73 
6,486,993.42 
7,641,834.15 
$2,468 436,353.11 


LIABILITIES 


$41,250,000.00 
60,000,000.00 
22,565,100.78 $ 123,815,100.78 
10,110,272.44 
5,990,230.70 
1,237,500.00 
7,068,246.35 
158,336.00 
2,320,056,666.84 
$2,468,436, 


United States Government and other securities carried at $49,957 ,969.94 are pledged to secure U. S. Gov- 
ernment War Loan Deposits of $12,390,127.86 and other public funds and trust deposits, and ” other 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


This flexible loan service is but one 
of the many facilities Manufacturers 
Trust Company offers its more than 
one million customers. It is another 
colorful chapter in the story of 
money at work .. . for borrowers, de- 
positors and the community as a 
whole. It exemplifies the adaptability 
of a great public service institution 
geared to serve the needs of both 
large and small. 


DIRECTORS 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 

Chairman, The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
EDGAR S. BLOOM 

Chairman, Atlantic, Gulf and 

West Indies Steamship Lines 
ALVIN G. BRUSH 

Chairman, American Home 

Products Corporation 
LOU R. CBANDALL 

President, George A. Fuller Company 
CHARLES A. DANA 

President, Dana Corporation 
HORACE C. FLANIGAN 

Vice-Chairman of the Board 
JOHN M. FRANKLIN 

President, United States Lines Company 
PAOLINO GERLI 

President, Gerli & Co., Inc. 
HARVEY D. GIBSON 


President 
GRETSCH 
President, Lincoln Savings Bank 
JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
President, Lambert 


Company 
OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 
KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
President, United Biscuit 
Company of America 
JOHN T. 
President, rant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank 
_P. MAGUIRE 
esident, John P. Maguire & Co., Inc. 
Cc. R. PALMER 
President, Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc. 
GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & Lehigh Coal Co. 
bale: ~ G. RABE 


ice President 
HAROLD C. RICHARD 
New York City 
Vv. SMITH 


GUY W. VAUGHAN 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
HENRY C. VON ELM 
Chairman of the Board 
ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Good Heating Improves 
Mortgage Investment 


OME-OWNERS who come to a bank 

for loans under Title I of the FHA 
frequently have only a hazy idea of 
what they want in the way of improve- 
ments or additions to their permanent 
home fixtures for heating. If bankers 
have some basic knowledge of the latest 
in heating equipment, the borrower will 
feel that the bank is not only ready to 
help him with his request but even 


helpfully informed on the problem con- 
fronting him. This does not mean the 
banker should have at his fingertips all 
the catalogs of all the heating equip- 
ment manufacturers, but it does mean 
the banker with a fundamental knowl- 
edge of heating systems can help create 
goodwill by talking informatively about 
such matters to the borrower. 

In selecting heating equipment for a 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1947 


DIRECTORS 


SAMUEL K. RINDGE 
Chairman of the Board 


HERBERT D. IvEY 
President 


MILO W. BEKINS 


Cash and Due from Banks 

United States Government Securities 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 
Loans and Discounts 


RESOURCES 


$ 88,939,705.23 
211,908,943.55 
124,722.66 
61,430,942.97 
300,000.00 


Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building Co. — 


W. J. BOYLE 
WALTER H. BUTLER 


RALPH J. CHANDLER 
EUGENE P. CLARK 
DWIGHT L. CLARKE 
T. B. COSGROVE 
A. M. DUNN 
ERNEST E. DUQUE 
GEORGE W. HALL 
ROBERT E. HUNTER 
WILLIAM A. INNES 
L. O. IVEY 
ROBERT W. KENNY 
WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS 
W. A. SIMPSON 
J. HARTLEY TAYLOR 
DONALD W. THORNBURGH 
E. C. WILSON 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Head Office Building 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures, and 
Safe Deposit Vaults (Including Branches). . 
Other Real Estate Owned, Carried at 1.00 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
and Acceptances 
. Earned Interest Receivable 
Other Resources 


Undivided Profits 

Reserves for Interest, Taxes, Contingencies, Etc... 
Discount Collected — Unearned 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances 

Other Liabilities 


348,500.00 


1,642,485.06 


927,627.23 
890,098.51 
282,940.99 
$366,795,967.20 


3,751,613.82 $ 13,751,613.82 
2,109,589.85 
275,963.74 
1,171,153.77 
340,835.25 
349,146,810.77 
$366,795,967.20 


Established 1890 


NATIONAL 


CITIZENS 


° 


BANK 


Head Office: Fifth & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 


Hill Street Office: 736 So. Hill Street 


Subway Terminal Office: 439 So. Hill Street 


Conveniently located Branches throughout Los Angeles 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


new house or for the modernization of 
an old house, there are three costs tp 
be considered, according to W. Ww. 
Brooks of the Plumbing and Heating 
Industries Bureau, Chicago. These are: 
original cost, cost of operation, and 
cost of upkeep. The cheapest heating 
system from the standpoint of original 
cost may be the most expensive to 
operate. 

Experience in renting or selling 
erty discloses the fact that the installa. 
tion of a small steam or hot water heat- 
ing plant to replace stoves adds mor 
to the value of property than the actual 
cost of the improvement. And, alg 
according to Mr. Brooks, if a prospec. 
tive home-owner is encouraged to pre. 
serve his property (house, plumbing, 
heating, lot, etc.) by keeping it in 
excellent physical as well as financial 
shape, he will take greater pride in his 
property and be a better mortgage risk. 


Modern Lighting 
in Banks 


HREE bank entries submitted for 

merit awards at the Second Interna- 
tional Lighting Exposition and Confer. 
ence held in Chicago were concerned 
with better bank lighting. In each case, 
a bank had reported its satisfaction and 
its customers’ approval of the improve- 
ment when modern lighting was in- 
stalled. 

The Central-Penn National Bank of 
Philadelphia, wrote: “It is a pleasure 
for us to report to you that our new 
lighting system is most satisfactory, 
and we can properly say that this is the 
first time we have had adequate light- 
ing in our quarters. Comments from 
customers as well as employees have all 
been very complimentary.” 

According to Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Company, Buffalo, New 
York: “In plarining the arrangementsof 
our newest branch office known as Uni- 
versity Plaza office, we had two objec- 
tives in mind. One was to create an 
attractive banking room which would 
appeal to customers. The other was to 
produce an efficient working environ- 
ment for our personnel. We feel we have 
achieved these results in a highly satis 
factory degree and attribute a very 
important part of our success 
the lighting arrangements which have 
brought us many compliments from our 
customers.” 

The Freedom National “Bank, Free- 
dom, Pennsylvania, wrote: “Our new 
fluorescent lights have been in use for 
the past four months, and we are very 
well pleased with them.” 
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Banker’s Hobby Builds International Goodwill 


hobby of an Iowa banker con- 
Tirbuted recently to better foreign 
understanding of the United States and 
its banking system. 

Clarence T. Simmons, of the Iowa 
State Bank, Des Moines, brought this 
about in August 1946 by writing to 
Dr. J. Lepar, deputy general secretary 
of the Central Association of Czecho- 
slovak Credit Institutions, asking for 
some coin bank specimens to add to his 
famous collection of 3,500 banks gath- 
ered from every state of the Union, 
Alaska, Hawaii and 35 foreign countries. 

In response, Dr. Lepar said that be- 
cause of the war it would be possible to 
get together only a few samples, and 
these would not properly represent the 
country, but promised that when coin 
banks could again be manufactured Mr. 
Simmons would receive a few choice 
samples “characteristic for the taste of 
our public.” 


Tue door opened a tiny bit further in 
July 1947, when Alois Nermut, chief of 
the Propaganda Section of the Savings 
Bank of Prague wrote that his bank was 
planning a fall exhibition of savings 
placards during the International Day 
of Economy, asked Mr. Simmons’ co- 
operation in obtaining some savings 
placards from the United States for in- 
clusion in the exhibit and for some 
photographs of Mr. Simmons’ “famous 
money box collection.’”’ Mr. Nermut ex- 
pressed the conviction that this ex- 
change of material would be helpful in 
extending savings ideas throughout his 
country. 

His part in fostering goodwill be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and the United 
States was carried out to the letter by 
Mr. Simmons. He not only sent a large 
photograph of his coin bank collection, 
but he sent the Prague bank three of his 
prized coin banks; however, his sug- 
gestions to several banks that they send 
savings placards to the Prague exhibi- 
tion failed to produce the coveted cards 
—at least in time for the exhibition. 

As a token of his appreciation of Mr. 
Simmons’ cooperation, Mr. Nermut 
sent him some pictures taken at the 
Prague economy day, in which 12 states 
participated. In anticipation of a similar 
exhibition in July 1948, Mr. Nermut 
voiced a new plea for savings placards. 
His letter to Mr. Simmons reveals the 
friendly regard of the Czechoslovakians 
for the people of the United States and 
the opportunity the banks have in 


helping to penetrate the iron curtain by 


February 1948 


sending savings placards and other ma- 
terial to the Sokol-festival. 

“The biggest number of placards 
(were) sent (by) England and Argen- 
tine,” said Mr. Nermut. “I am very 
sorry that from USA didn’t come even 
one placard, so that they were repre- 
sented only with your sending, as you 
see from the enclosed picture. 

“After the opening of the exhibition 
we received some placards from several 
countries, propagated the saving. In 


When 

FIRE 

slops 
“come 


July 1948 will be Sokol-festival, on 
which will be present as usual visitors 
from the whole world. We lent out to the 
Sokol-festival committee and his sec- 
tions one of our bank buildings, and we 
propose to open again the savings 
exhibition during the days of Sokol- 
festival. 

The June 1946 issue of BANKING 
(page 92) carried the story of Mr 
Simmons’ fascinating collection of coin 
banks. 


HERE’S HOW BOTH BANKER AND BORROWER 
CAN ENJOY—The Right to Feel Secure 


ee loans are based on earnings as 


well as assets. Business Interruption Insurance 


(Use and Occupancy) takes the place of earn- 


ings to pay continuing expenses. . . taxes, sala- 


STRENGTH 
PERMANENCE 
STABILITY 


ries, customer goodwill maintenance, interest 


... during enforced idlenegs or vacancy. When 


your credit lines are protected by this added 


safeguard, both Banker and Borrower have a 


“right to feel secure.” Ask your Hometown 


Agent or Broker representing Fireman’s Fund. 


4 


FIREMA. 


le. Warine » Casually «Fidei 
9 

FUND 
A 4 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 


WESTERN NATIONAL 


FIREMAN’S FUND 


WESTERN NATIONAL 


SAN FRANCISCO + NEW YORK « CHICAGO « BOSTON « ATLANTA « LOS ANGELES 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRUST A"2 ASSOCIATION 
California's Statewide Bank 


* 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 
Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank . . . . $ 743,380,001.52 


United States Government Obligations, 
direct and fully guaranteed. . . . . . . .  41,775,524,606.99 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds . . . . . 290,481 884.01 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . .... 6,499,400.00 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. . . . 24,422,323.42 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and Safe Deposit Vaults 34,753,192.97 
Other Reel Estate Owned 67,341.82 
Customers’ Liability on Account of 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills . 44,322,810.41 


TOTAL RESOURCES. . $5,845,817,669.24 


LIABILITIES 
Undivided Profits. . .... 40,525,935.63 
TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS . - $ 261,690,893.02 


Reserve for possible Loan Losses . . . . . .. 37,046,609.29 
Demand . . . . . $3,094,410,901.73 

Deposits and Time . . 5,467,199,162.15 

Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 


Endorser, or Maker on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 46,146,332.44 
Reserve for Interest Received in Advance eer ee 13,293,247.36 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . . . ae 20,441,424.98 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . $5,845,817,669.24 


This statement includes figures of the Bank’s foreign offices 


Main Offices in Two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 


Branches throughout California united for strength and service 
Foreignbranches; London, Manila, Tokyo 


One of the greatest markets in the nation — 


that’s California 


Ready to serve you and your customers in California — 


that’s Bank of America! 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


RESERVE SYSTEM 


Investment Market 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 
are likely to fit all business credit pyr. 


Municipal and state financing this 
year will almost certainly exceed 1947 
or for that matter any past record and 
it may reach $3 or even $3.5 billion, 
In addition, there is expected to be some 
$5 to $6 billion in the way of residep. 
tial building financing not to mention 
government securities which may be 
sold to non-bank investors. 

Therefore, the total of $12 to $13 
billion of financing to be transacted out 
of the country’s overall savings seems 
thoroughly reasonable. The question 
remains, however, whether the thrift 
accumulations will be sufficiently large 
to take care of these requirements even 
if there is no slackening of activity and 
no depressing psychological factors en- 
ter into the situation. 


Handicaps 


Underwriters of stocks and bonds 
have been much cheered in recent weeks 
by the considerable improvement in 
the market for new issues. Demand for 
new common stocks, particularly, proved 
excellent, but the market for preferreds 
remained dull. 

It must be emphasized that the na- 
tional and international situation is ex- 
tremely vulnerable to unexpected sur- 
prises and that nothing should be taken 
for granted this year. On the American 
scene a Presidential election looms in 
November and all decisions by Congress 
and by the White House are apt to 
create uncertainty and the normal 
amount of confusion. This does not 
make for clear-cut decisions in business 
and industry, nor in government circles. 

On the world panorama the East- 
West split shows no sign of abating 
and there is no way of predicting what 
would happen if the Soviets should 
materialize their threats and intem 
United States garrisons in Berlin and 
Vienna. These potentialities perhaps ex- 
plain, at least to some extent, the great 
hesitancy of the stock markets which 
have remained virtually the only seg- 
ment of the economy where inflation 
has not taken hold, but have always 
been more sensitive to “nerves” and 
psychology than any other field of en- 
deavor in America. 


We have often wondered, if a politician 
lost his hat, what he would talk through. 
It’s pretty difficult to change from 
being a university graduate to a mere 
guy looking for a job. 
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LEADING BANKERS COMMEND CHRISTMAS CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


® 


7 


Dt 


BUILDS SAVINGS 


February 1948 


¢ { 


4 
THIS WEE 


GEORGE M. WALLACE 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles 


says: 


"Re-awakening the public to the im- 
portance of thrift is one of the most 
valuable contributions bankers can 
make today. There are few ways to 
make thrift easier, or more attractive 
to large numbers of people, than 
through a Christmas Club. Our Club 
has doubled in size this year, and we 
have found it to be a valuable source 
of other business.”’ 


c. Club has been called “A Miniature University of Thrift” 
because it is more than a plan of saving for Christmas spending. It 
teaches a respect for saved dollars, how to use them constructively. For 
example, less than half of the total annual accumulation of Christmas 
Club members is used for gift purchases; the balance to pay off 
standing obligations, for investment and for re-deposit in permanent 
savings accounts. 


Christmas Club members thus represent a pool of desirable prospects 
for many banking services. They are demonstrating their determination 
to save for a purpose. Through regular visits they become familiar with 
the bank's functions, its personnel, what services may sometime be use- 
ful to them. Potentially, they are profitable accounts of tomorrow. 

For 38 years this organization has been promoting the Christmas Club 


idea. Today millions look for this emblem which identifies banks and 
savings institutions offering the service of Christmas Club, a corporation. 


dill 


till y 


a corporation * HERBERT F, RAWLL, FOUNDER 
341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Christmas Club 


* BUILDS CHARACTER + BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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_ free enterprise system will lose 
prestige in Western Europe and 
support will be intensified for a planned 
economy in the United States if this 
nation suffers a decline in business 
activity, Dr. Marcus Nadler, professor 
of finance at New York University, has 
predicted. Speaking on “The Short- 
Range Economic Outlook,” Dr. Nadler 
warned members of the American Man- 
agement Association attending the first 
session of a two-day finance conference 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities 
Loans and Discounts 

Other Bonds and Stocks 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate Owned 


Acceptances, etc. 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
Overdrafts 
Other Resources 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Unearned Discount 


Other Liabilities 

Demand Deposits 

Time Deposits 

U. S. Government Deposits 


Dividend Declared, payable February 27, 1948 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Liability a/c Letters of Credit, Acceptances, etc. 


Total Deposits 


Year of Readjustment? 


that if the spiral between wages and 
prices continues throughout 1948, it 
may lead to large accumulation of in- 
ventories and to a considerable specula- 
tion in commodities. 

“The present labor tranquility will 
be converted into labor unrest, and 
when finally the inflationary bubble 
bursts it wil] cause substantial losses to 
the country as a whole and will weaken 
the position of the United States in the 
eyes of many nations,” Dr. Nadler said. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS 


At the Close of Business, December 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 


$148,217,904.27 
143,549,177.32 
179,552,017.38 
10,041,888.82 
612,000.00 


Banking House, Improvements, Furniture 


317,303.30 
881,002.00 


Customers’ Liability a/c Letters of Credit, 


1,365,923.47 
951,580.89 
16,825.20 
4,234.35 
$485,509,857.00 


LIABILITIES 


$ 10,200,000.00 
10,200,000.00 
7,546,245.73 
300,000.00 
1,442,032.57 
295,335.13 
1,373,733.47 
1,005.29 


$390,293,322.30 


58,518,088.56 


5,340,093.95 


454,151,504.81 
$485,509,857.00 


St. Louis’ Largest Bank 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation : 


Taking a more optimistic view, Dr 
Nadler asserted that because the forces 
of inflation are so pronounced and the 
demand for all kinds of commodities i 
so great, there seems to be an 
unanimous belief that 1948 will be, 
year of great prosperity. 

But, says Dr. Nadler, “there ap 
other forces in our economy which could 
lead to the conclusion that while th 
inflationary forces may continue fy 
a while longer the end is not far of 
At least to me,” Dr. Nadler declared, 
“it would not be at all surprising jf 
the readjustment predicted since V.} 
Day finally occurred in 1948.” The five 
forces which might bring about the re. 
adjustment were listed by Dr. Nadleras: 

(1) The cost of living has increased 
to a point where many people cannot 
buy the things they want and need, 
...+A large portion of the family 
income has to be devoted to food. 

(2) Even with the Marshall Pla 
in operation, exports from the United 
States cannot be held at the level of 
1947. 

(3) High prices stimulate the intro 
duction of new machinery and equip- 
ment, thus increasing production but 
at the same time reducing the demand. 

(4) Important changes have taken 
place in the area of public finance and 
in the money and capital markets. A 
moderate tightening of money rates 
has already set in and the credit r- 
strictive measures taken by the mone- 
tary authorities are bound to have 
their effects on business later on. 

(5) The policy of business manage- 
ment can also have an important effect 
on business activity. Doing business 
has become a highly risky affair. The 
break-even point is high and prices are 
constantly rising. Hence, any decline 
in gross income of a business concern — 
could lead to a much greater decrease in 
net income. 

“The need to fight the forces of in- 
flation today is as great as was the 
need to defeat the external enemies 
which threatened the United States 
during the war,” Dr. Nadler concluded. 
“Tt remains to be seen whether, at least 
for a short while, the various economic 
groups will be willing to submerge their 
own immediate interests for the benefit 
of the country as a whole. Being an op- 
timist by nature, I believe that 148 
will be the year of readjustment and 
that therefore the country will not have 
to suffer the dire consequences of serious 
inflation.” 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition December 31, 1947 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks, . -$ 536,392,005.86 . 
United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 

Unpledged, ‘ - $648,614,092.53 

Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 

Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order, 92,653,783.64 

To Secure Trust Deposits, . 98,071,675.61 

Under Trust Act of Illinois, . ‘ 527,600.00 839,867,151.78 
Other Bonds and Securities, - 110,438,719.20 
Loans and Discounts, .  797,885,488.25 
Real Estate (Bank Building), ‘ _ 2,816,524.06 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, ‘ ‘ ; 3,750,000.00 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, A 2,722,774.65 
Interest Earned, not Collected, . 4,923,746.41 

$2,298,997,030.75 


LIABILITIES 


Other Undivided 8,559,029.11 
Discount Collected, but not Earned, . 1,045,926.63 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, 1,200,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., 6,813,393.33 
Liability Account of Acceptances, : 3,180,682.85 
Time Deposits, . $ 376,097, 570. 85 
Demand Deposits, 1,648,815,839.01 
Deposits of Public Funds, . , 128,284,181.32 2,153,197,591.18 
Liabilities other than those above stated, . P : 407.65 
$2,298,997,030.75 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Banking Today 
in Japan 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


savings bank accounts, there is a limit 
of 30,000 applied to postal savings. 
Interest rates paid on these accounts 
are generally slightly higher than those 
paid by savings banks. The amount of 
deposits in all banks in Japan as of 
August 31, 1947, excluding trust com- 
panies, totalled £177 billion. 


“Old” and “New” Accounts 


At the end of the war, in an at- 


tempt to stem the rapid development 
of inflation, and to forestall an ut- 
ter collapse of Japanese economy, the 
Japanese government in February 
1946 took measures to restrict the 
payments of deposits and to force 
the people to surrender all Bank of 
Japan notes to financial institutions. 
Consequently, on February 17, 1946, 
the Financial Emergencies Measures 
Ordinance was issued, under which all 
deposits held by financial institutions 
were blocked and all principal payments 
thereof suspended. At the same time a 
law called the “Bank of Japan Notes 
Depositing Ordinance” was enforced 


It’s the longest street in the world . . . for wherever 
you are, no business center in the world is more 
than a few hours away. 

Like it or not, we in the U. S. face the necessity 
of thinking and doing business internationally. 
Here at home, our own zone of influence is extend- 
ing further and further into international channels. 
That means increased reliance on the people who 


have the information and experience to give accu- 
rate answers and responsible service. 

The Fourth in Wichita . . . with many years’ 
experience in oil, wheat, cattle, farming, aviation, 
and associated interests . . . is in a position to 
give you dependable and swift service. 

Call on us . . . we're just a few blocks down 
Main Street from you. 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


WIilLCHEITA 


Douglas al WVackel ff ¥ 


FEOERAL 


Wichita 2, Kansas 


SNSURANCE CORPORATION 


invalidating old Bank of Japan 
notes of more than ¥5 denomination a; 
of March 2, 1946. All banknotes Were 
to be deposited with a financial jp. 
stitution not later than March 7, ang 
between February 25 and March 7 oj 
yen were exchanged for new to the e. 
tent of 100 yen per person; the balance 
of the amount surrendered was Placed 
in a special blocked account in thy 
person’s name. At this time all salarie, 
and other income accruing to persons 
throughout Japan werearbitrarilyplaced 
in blocked accounts, and private citi. 
zens were allowed to draw only a fixed 
amount for living expenses each month. 
In August 1946, to offset the hug 
losses incurred by the repudiation of all 
government contracts to war industry, 
all financial institutions segregated 
their assets and liabilities into two 
categories, namely, the “‘ New Account,” 
or Number 1 ledger, and the “Old Ae. 
count,”’ or Number 2 ledger. 

As concerned their assets, all ‘cash, 
cash due from other banks, government 
bonds and all other assets deemed 
sound by the Japanese Minister of 
Finance were placed in the “New Ac. 
count” ledger. On the liabilities side all 
funds of Allied nationals, all public 
funds and all inter-bank accounts were 
placed in the “‘ New Account” category. 
At the same time, all deposits were 
divided into two classes called Number 
1 and Number 2 deposits, the number 
ones going into ‘‘New Accounts” and 
number twos into “Old Accounts.” 
Into the “New Account” ledger went a 
sum not to exceed 32,000, £4,000 for 
each member of a family of not mor 
than eight persons, or 15,000 for each 
family head, whichever sum was greater. 
Commercial and business firms accounts 
in the “New Account” ledger were 
credited with a sum not to exceed 
15,000. All other assets and liabilities 
were relegated to the “Old Account,” 
or Number 2 ledger. In practically 
every instance the Number 1 account 
liabilities exceeded the Number 1 ac- 
count assets, and in this case the Jap 
anese Government guaranteed the dit 
ference. There are now few restrictions 
as to the amount a person may with- 
draw from his Number 1, “New Ac: 
count,” and all monies deposited by 
him or accruing to him as salary or other 
income are placed in the “New Ac- 
count” section. In general, disposition 
of the assets placed under “Old Ac- 
counts” and the repayment of Number 
2 deposits are prohibited until the com 
pletion of all financial adjustments by 
Japanese banking institutions. 
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Cash and Due from Banks . . 
U. S. Government Securities . 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Loans and Discounts . . 


Banking House . .... . 
Furniture and Fixtures. . . . 
Real Estate for Bank Expansion 


Capital . 

Surplus 

Undivided Profits 

Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Taxes, Etc. . . 


DEPOSITS: 
Individual . .. 

count,” 


TOTAL 
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KING February 1948 


State, Municipal and Other Securities 


Bills of Exchange and 


Customers’ Liability—Acceptances and Letters of Credit . 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit. . . 


Republic National Bank 


Dallas 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 


. $ 98,825,400.30 
.  43,407,058.31 
443,495.93 
600,000.00 
127,615,641.73 
32,367,394.96 
2,187,615.49 
280,273.60 

5,219,211.69 


$311,252,925.75 


LIABILITIES 


$ 10,000,000.00 
.  10,000,000.00 $ 20,000,000.00 
2,803,738.07 
1,000,000.00 
934,533.04 
5,219,211.69 


. ~-$184,231,468.08 
95,719,646.78 
1,344,328.09 281,295,442.95 


$311,252,925.75 


effective January 5, 1948, Capital and Surplus has 
been increased from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 
.- Largest in the South! 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATIO 
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New Books 


The Annual Report 


ANNUAL REPORTS TO STOCKHOLDERS. 
By N. Loyall McLaren. Ronald Press, 
New York. 339 pp. $5. 


Drecrep at the preparation and 
interpretation of a business’ reports to 
its owners, this book is largely -for 
directors and financial officers who look 
upon the yearly statement to stock- 
holders “as a nuisance to be disposed of 
as quickly as possible.” 


Mr. McLaren lays the foundation 
whereon the structure of the annual 
report can be built, outlines essential 
basic accounting principles, and con- 
siders in detail the components of the 
report as they are exemplified in part 
by the reports of 64 selected companies. 

The “average reader” of a report, 
says the author, is “the man who 
possesses at least a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of financial accounting,” and it 
is to his capacity that the statement 
should be geared. Mr. McLaren terms 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 
Statement of Condition 
DECEMBER 31, 1947 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Obligations 


Other Securities 
Loans and Discounts ; 
Investment in’ Banking Premises 


$127,228,958.94 
223,125,462.20 
13,209,411.26 
109,699,420.99 
2,241,271.28 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


and Letters of Credit 
Accrued Interest . 
Other Assets 


3,756,975.83 
1,049,222.38 
320,896.66 
$480,63 1,619.54 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock (625,000 shares) 
Undivided Profits 

Reserves. . . 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


Accrued Interest and Expenses 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


Corporation, Individual and 
Bank Deposits 

Savings Deposits 

Trust and Public Deposits 

U. S. Government War Loan 


__7,339,387.85 


$ 10,000,000.00 


10,000,000.00 
4,009,839.22 $ 24,009,839.22 

3,581,119.60 
3,756,975.83 
689,559.06 
1,304,126.03 


337,657,484.40 


66,057,304.19 
36,235,823.38 


447,289,999.80 
$480,63 1,619.54 


Contingent Liability on Unused Loan Commitments $ 14,211,390.69 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at $46,177,563.32 are pledged 
to secure trust and public deposits, U. S. Government war loan account, and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


“nonsense” the assertion that reports 
can be so simplified that they will be 
intelligible to a high school freshman, 
This viewpoint, he says, loses sight of 
the fact that “an adequate accounting 
can be no simpler than the complex 
business transactions which the finan. 
cial statements reflect.” He is convinced 
that it is in general illogical to ask the 
report to serve more than its main 
purpose; “it should be employed as 
a medium for the betterment of em. 
ployee and customer relationships only 
in a purely incidental way.” 

It doesn’t follow, Mr. McLaren be. 


- lieves, that the narrative section should 


be dull; but “clear and complete dis. 
closure of significant financial informa. 
tion . . . must always be the first 
obligation of the board of directors in 
accounting for its stewardship.” 


Small Business Credit 


THE SMALL BUSINESSMAN AND His 
Bank. By Gerald M. Francis. US. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 13 pp. 10 cents. 


In THis little primer the new or pro- 
spective small businessman will find 
fundamental information and sugges- 
tions on bank loans. Prepared in col- 
laboration with bankers, the pamphlet 
begins with the premise that “small 


‘ businessmen generally are not as famil- 


iar as they should be with the oppor- 
tunities for borrowing funds which 
are available to them through the 
business loan policies, programs, and 
requirements of banks in their locali- 
ties.”” The text then proceeds to discuss, 
in plain language, banks’ requirements 
for prospective borrowers, types of 
data and forms required by lenders, 
principal types of loans made by banks, 
and the general credit basis for small 
business loans. The importance of pre- 
senting a complete and_ intelligible 
financial statement when applying for 
a loan is emphasized. 

“Whatever the character or degree 
of your need for credit,” says the 
pamphlet, “you as a new small bust 
nessman will benefit from acquaintance 
with your local banker. . . . Any be 
ginning or experienced businessmaa 
cannot fail to benefit from the habit of 
regular consultation with his bank.” 

Mr. Francis is in the Office of Small 
Business, Department of Commerce. 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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Since 1934, Millikin National Bank of Decatur 
and E. M. Crawford, the Purina Dealer at Decatur, 
have been partners in helping feeders in their com- 
munity to produce more than $4,000,000 worth 
of livestock. More than $400,000 in financing 
has been handled by this “partnership.” 

Yet neither this bank nor the dealer has ever 
lost a single dollar on their financing plan. The 
average financing agreement has been about $250 
— 90% of them on hogs. 


February 1948 


Banker E. E. Joynt and Purina Dealer E.M. Crawford 


The Millikin bank has many big customers 
today whose first contacts were made through this 
dealer-banker financing plan. 

Dealer Crawford’s supervision of feeding oper- 
ations and his knowledge of the customer’s feed 
needs (he can usually estimate to within one bag 
the Purina Chows required to do a job) give the 
bank invaluable assistance in placing its money. 

And Mr. Crawford’s confidence in his own judg- 
ment is backed up by his endorsement of the note. 


THE PURINA DEALER IS A MAN 
YOU SHOULD KNOW 


Rural bankers in many other communities are 
finding their Purina Dealer a good man to 
know. He and his employees contact farmers 
day in and day out. They know when the farmer 
needs banking service, they know when the 
banker has a good risk and a bad risk. Have 
you ever discussed your services with the Purina 
Dealer? Make it a point to do it soon. Working 
together ,.. Banker and Dealer ... you can 
build your agricultural community. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Headquarters, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 


Trust Receipts 


Trust ReEcerts: THE VARIATIONS 
In THEIR LEGAL Status. By George B. 
McGowan. Ronald Press, New York. 
176 pp. $4. 


Tue author, a vice-president of the 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Company, 
New York, says in his preface that 
“there are probably many transactions 
now being turned down (by banks), 
which would represent good business to 


the banker and a benefit to his com- 
munity, and which might well be 
handled safely if trust receipt financing 
were used.” He points out that most 
articles on trust receipts are either 
written in highly legalistic phraseology 
or don’t explain the points which the 
operating man most needs to know. His 
book is offered as a “guide which will 
explain trust receipts to laymen in 
their own language.” 

There are chapters on the instru- 
ment’s function, its origin and evolu- 
tion, the Uniform Trust Receipts Act, 
important court decisions, and problems 
that arise in connection with the busi- 
ness. 


ESTOR,. 
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INVESTORS STOCK 
FUND, INC. 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


E. E. Crabb, President 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Works Both Ways 


Allison's Coupon Books do the double job of handling 
both mail and personal payments with equal simplicity 


and economy. 


There are no pass books to mail back—no receipts to 

complete—and no advance notices to send. This system 
has what it takes to save you trouble and expense in 
notifying, receiving and posting Time Credit Accounts. 


For Complete Information and Samples Write 


to Head Offices at Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Directors 


THE Boarp oF Directors 
NESS MANAGEMENT. By Melpig” 
Copeland and Andrew R. Towl.G 
School of Business Adminis 
Harvard University, Boston. 194 
$3.25. 


Tae relations of directors, as indi 
uals and as a group, to business 
agement are studied in this 
Specific problems encountered -in gg. 
ministering companies in different stages 
of development are also considered, — 

Directors’ responsibilities, their dy- 
ties and opportunities, as well as im. 
portant qualities that it is well to have 
represented on a board, provide other 
material for practical discussion. The 
authors cite numerous examples of 
directors functioning in actual sity 
ations. 

Professor Copeland is director of re- 
search at the Harvard Business School 
and Professor Towl is assistant pro- 
fessor of business administration. 


Foreign Trade Banking 


Export-Import BANKING. By Wil- 
liam S. Shaterian. Ronald Press, New 
York. 389 pp. $5. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 


Raymond N. Ball (center) president, Lin- 
coln Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, 
New York, turns over to Mrs. Ralph M. 
Evans the keys to Irondequoit branch i- 
brary which is located in the bank. When 
the town of Irondequoit, New York, found 
it necessary to vacate temporary quarters 
occupied by its newly organized town i 
brary, Herbert F. Ryan (right), manager 
of the bank’s Irondequoit branch, offered 
the use of the basement of the branch which 
was quickly accepted. The bank installed 
the necessary shelving and lighting equip- 
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Just Out!— completely revised Third Edition 


Financial Handbook 


A practical, up-to-date reference on every 
aspect of finance and financial operations 


Edited by JULES |. BOGEN 


Professor of Finance 


New York Unive rsity 


Editor, The Journal of Commerce, New York 


With Board of 68 Contributing and Consulting Editors 


Charles Cortez Abbott, 
Asso. Professor of 
Business Economics, 
Harvard University 
Saul B. Ackerman, Pro- 
fessor of Insurance, 
New York University 
E. Sherman Adams, 
Asst. Vice President, 
Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Co., N. Y. 
Craig S. Bartlett, Vic 
Pres., Central Han- 
over Bank & Trust 
Co., New York 
William L. Bennett, 
Pin. Ed. Dept., New 
York Herald Tribune 
. Benson, Late 
Dime Saving 


Dallas Blair-Smith, 
Asst. Treas., Trans- 
continenta] and West- 
ern Air, Inc. 

Chelcie C. Bosland, 
Chairman, Dept. of 
Economics, Brown 
University 

Harry A. Bullis, Pres., 
General Mills, Inc. 

A. F. Chapin, Professor 
of Finance, New York 
University 

Morton R. Cross, Pres., 
Cross and Brown Co. 

WwW. W. Cumberiand, 
Partner, Ladenburg, 
Thalmann and Co. 

W. Barton Cummings, 
Vice Pres., Chemical 
Bank and Trust Co., 
New York 

Lloyd E. Dewey, Pro- 
fessor of Finance, New 
York University 

Arthur Stone Dewing, 
Author, Finan- 
cial Policy of Cor- 
porations"’ 

Elvin F. Donaldson, 
Professor of Business 
Organization, The 
Ohio State University 

Herbert E. Dougall, Pro- 
fessor of Finance, 
Stanford University 

Samuel M. Fox, Treas.. 
General Realty and 
Utilities Corp. 
ohn Gerdes, Attorney 
at Law, Gerdes and 
Montgomery 

Meyer M. Goldstein, 
President, Pension 
Planning Co. 

David E. Golieb, Treas., 
International Hand- 
kerchief Mfg. Co 

William J. Grange, At- 
torney at Law 

Bernard B. Greidinger, 
-C.P.A.. Beame and 
Greidinger 

Stanton Griffis, Partner. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 

John M. Hancock, Part- 
ner, Lehman Bros 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 


Sipa Heller, Professor 
of Finance, New York 
University 

John Hinckle, Invest- 
ment Analysis Sec- 
tion, Chemical Bank 
and Trust Co., N. Y. 

H. E. Hoagland, Pro- 
fessor of Business 
Finance, The Ohio 
State University 

Paul L. Howell, Asst. 
Professor of Finance, 
Northwestern Univer- 
sity 

Homer Hoyt, Real 
Estate Economist, 
Homer Hoyt Asso- 
ciates 

August Ihbiefeld, Pres.. 
Savings Banks Trust 
Co., New York 

Watrous H. Irons, Vice 
Pres., Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas 

Philip W. Kniskern, 
Pres., First Mortgage 
Corp., Philadelphia 

Arnold R. La Force, 
Investment Analyst, 
Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. 

Joseph M. Landow, 
Joseph M Landow 
and Co. 

Theodore Lang, Profes- 
sor of Accounting, 
New York University; 
Editor, ‘Cost Account- 
ants’ Handbook” 

L. H. Langston, Sec. 
Treas., Standard and 
Poor’s Corp. 

Aubrey G. Lanston, Vice 
Pres., First Boston 


Corp. 

Oscar N. Lindahl, Vice 
Pres. Finance, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel 


. Lohnes, 
., National Cash 
Register Co. 

Heinz Luedicke, Com- 
modity Ed., The 
Journal of Commerce, 
New York 

John T. Madden, Dean, 
School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, 
New York University 

soswell Magill, Of 
Cravath, Swaine and 
Moore; Professor of 
Law. Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Douglas E. Mathewson, 
Professor of Law of 
Commerce and Fi- 
nance, New York Uni- 
versity 

N. Loyall McLaren, 
Cc. P. A., McLaren, 
Goode and Company 

George V. McLaughlin, 
Pres., Brooklyn Trust 
Co. 


Elmer Miller, Insurance 
Ed., The Journal of 
Commerce, New York 


Marcus Nadler, 
sor of Finance, New 
York University 
. Perron, The 


Shelly Pierce, Fin. Ed., 
The Journal of Com- 
merce, New York 

Guy D. Plunkett, Bank 
Portfolio Adviser, 
R. W. Pressptich & 
Co. 

John H. Prime, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Fi- 
nance, New York Uni- 
versity 

John E. Raasch, Pres., 
John Wanamaker 

Raymond Rodgers, Pro- 
fessor of Finance, 
New York University 

David Saperstein, At- 
torney at Law; Former 
Director, Trading and 
Exchange Division, 
S8.E.C 


Michael Schiff, Asst. 
Professor of Account- 
ing, New York Uni- 
versity 

Prior Sinclair, C.P.A., 
Partner, Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. & Mont- 
gomery 

C. Elliott Smith, Asso. 
Professor of Real 
Estate, New York 
University 

Louis Starkweather, 
Professor and_ Chair- 
man Dept. of Finance, 
Rutgers University 

William H. Steiner, 
Professor and Chair- 
man, Dept. of Eco- 
nomics, Bklyn. College 

Otte Steinhaus, Asst. 
Treas. and Genl. Mgr. 
of Credit Department. 
American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. 

James V. Toner, Pres., 
Boston Edison Co. 
H. O. Walther, Vice 
Pres., Bell Savings 
and Loan Assn., 

Chicago 

Wilbert Ward, Vice 
Pres., National City 
Bank of New York 

Ray B. Westerfield, 
Professor of Econom- 
ics, Yale University 

Andrea U. Wilson, In- 
vestment Analyst, 
General American In- 
vestors Co. 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


OR BANKERS and all who work with them— 

here is the indexed working reference to the 

whole field of finance. No matter what your 
question, on any phase of financial operations — 
making loan arrangements, corporate financing, 
stocks and bonds, investment analysis, protecting 
capital, and a host of equally important problems—you can 
look to the Handbook for help you need to handle it quickly, 
surely, successfully and with the backing of highest authority. 
The information it contains is thoroughly up-to-date, has been 
drawn from hundreds of first-hand sources, is illustrated with 
live examples from the best current financial practice. The 
Handbook now places in your hands an unparalleled concen- 
tration of seasoned judgment and collective experience—an 
entire financial library in one handy volume. 


27 SECTIONS—INCLUSIVE COVERAGE 


Security Selling — Purchase — Sale — Laws Affecting. Se- 
eurities Markets — Exchanges — Operation. Interest Rates 
— Money Markets — Influencing Factors. United States Gov- 
ernment Obligations — Characteristics — Prices and Yields. 
Financial Reports and Analysis — Purposes — Standard 
Forms. Seeurity Analysis — Rails — Utilities — Industrials — 
State and Municipal — Real Estate. Savings Institutions. 


Forms of Business Organization — Advantages of Each — 
Structure. Corporate Stock—Classes—Terms and Definitions. 
Bond Financing and Borrowing — Types — Transactions. 
Money, Credit and Banking — , or — Trends. Banking 
Procedure. Trusts and Agencies — Management — Functions. 
International Banking — Foreign Trade. Financial Planning 
— Budgeting — Forecasting — Organizing. Working Capital 
— Nature — Requirements — Sources. Fixed Capital — De- 
preciation — Depletion. 


Dividends and Surplus — Policies — Restrictions — Types 
of Dividends. Intercorporate Relations — Expansion — Com- 
bination — Consolidation. Recapitalizations and Readjust- 
ments — Various Types. Reorganizations and Bankruptcy 
— Chapter X — Procedure. Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans 
— Advantages of Each — How Financed — Provisions. Nego- 
tiable Instruments -— Legal Regulation — Forms and Uses. 
Commodity Trading — Exchanges — Methods of Trading. 
Mathematics of Finance. Government Financing Agencies. 


$7.50 


15-page index, Flexible binding. 1289 pp. 


5-DAY EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


SEND ME a copy of the Financial Handbook (3rd ed.), 
edited by Jules I. Bogen. Within 5 days after receiving it, 
I will remit the price, $7.50, - postage, or return the 
book. (We pay postage if check accompanies order.) 


Name................ 


Publishers also of: Accountants’ Handbook, Cost Accountants’ 
Handbook, Financial Handbook, Office Management — a 
Handbook, Production Handbook. Information on request. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 130) 


Tas book by a former member of the 
National City Bank of New York’s 
overseas division discusses the instru- 
ments and operations utilized by Ameri- 
can exporters and importers and their 
banks in financing foreign trade. 

Mr. Shaterian has taught foreign de- 
partment operations to American Insti- 
tute of Banking classes in New York 
since 1925, and from this experience has 
selected the details of his subject that 
require fullest explanation. He discusses 
the instruments and terms used in a 
bank’s foreign department, and covers 


three principal services that most 
closely affect the American importer 
and exporter; buying and selling foreign 
exchange; discounting and advancing 
against dollar bills, and the collection of 
foreign bills of all types; and commer- 
cial credits. 
Temporary regulations and restric- 
tions resulting from the war are ig- 
nored; the book, rather, sticks to a 
clarification of fundamentals. 


Other Books 


CrEDIT MANAGEMENT YEARBOOK. 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business December 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks $113,578,977.29 


United States Securities Owned 


Other Stocks and Bonds 


Loans and Discounts . . 


Banking House and Equipment. . 


Other Assets .. . 


65,240,045.15 
7,314,255.43 
133,933,716.19 
2,371,844.88 
1.00 
$322,438,839.44 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . 
_ Surplus Fund . 


Undivided Profits, 


$ 7,500,000.00 


5,652,568.66 $ 20,652,568.66 


New York. 480 pp. This 14th annul 
publication by the association’s cregit 
management division is based on Papers 
and discussions heard at the 1947 cop. 
vention. The contents includes sever) 


chapters on consumer and instalment 
credit. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION: 199}- 
1946. Russell Sage Foundation, Ney 
York. 2 vols. 701 pp. The history of 
the foundation’s first 40 years includes 
a review of the work of its remedial 
loan division in effecting the reguk. 
tion of the small loan business. 


Lanp Economics. By Roland R 
Renne. Harper, New York. 725 pp. $5. 
The principles, problems and policies 
of utilizing land resources are analyzed 
by the president of Montana State Col- 
lege. Major land uses, tenure and 
tenancy, valuation and credit, taxation, 
and conservation are among the sub- 
jects covered by this comprehensive 
text. 


Money, CREDIT AND BANKING. By 
Ray B. Westerfield. Ronald Press, New 
York. 1,080 pp. $5. A revised edition 
of a standard textbook by the professor 
of economics at Yale University. 


Your Sotar Hovse. Simon and 
Schuster, New York. 128 pp. $3. A 
book containing sketches and plans of 
“solar houses” — one from a leading 
architect in each of the 48 states and 
the District of Columbia. Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company furnished 
technical assistance. 


IMPORTANT STEPS IN RETAIL CREDIT 
OPERATIONS. By Clyde William Phelps. 
National Retail Credit Association, 
St. Louis. 72 pp. $1.50. This handbook 
of the association is a study manual 
for training employees in the credit 
departments of retail stores and other 
businesses that extend credit to con- 
sumers. It is also intended as a guide 
for small store owners or professional 
men. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOVIET 
Economic System. By Alexander Bay- 
kov. Macmillan, New York. 495 pp. $6. 
“An_ historical introduction to the 
description of the present day system 


Reserved for Taxes, Ete. . « 2,115,194.60 
DEPOSITS: 

U.S. Gov't . . $ 6,002,867.28 

Other Deposits 293,668,208.90 299,671,076.18 


$322,438,839.44 


First National Bank 


in Dallas MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


in its principal aspects and problems.” 
The author, lecturer in charge of the 
Department of Economics and Institu- 
tions of the U.S.S.R. at Birmingham 
University, England, gives.an account 
of the aims pursued in the Soviet system 
and the measures taken to attain them. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal 


SYDNEY G. DOBSON 
President 


W. F. ANGUS BURNHAM L. MITCHELL 
Vice-President Vice-President 


JAMES MUIR 
General Manager 


Condensed Annual Statement 
as on 29th November, 1947 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand, in Banks and in Bank of Canada $ 402,057,876.79 
Government, Provincial and Municipal Securities not exceeding 

market value 875,847 469.18 
Other Bonds, Debentures and Stocks not exceeding market value 116,509,788.71 
Call Loans 42,512,791.49 
Other Loans 567 038,337.85 
Bank Premises 10,631,002.53 
Liabilities of Customers under Letters of Credit and other Assets 79,043 952.06 


$2,093,641 ,218.61 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits $ 78,474,246.55 
Notes of the Bank in Circulation 4,760,709.72 
Dominion and Provincial Government deposits 88,980,316.16 


Other deposits 1,845,205,532.97 
Letters of Credit and Other Liabilities 76,220,413.21 


$2,093,641,218.61 


Over 625 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland—63 Branches Abroad, including: 


LONDON, NEW YORK, HAVANA, BUENOS AIRES, RIO DE JANEIRO, SAO PAULO, MONTEVIDEO, LIMA, 
BOGOTA, CARACAS, BELIZE, NASSAU, also in PUERTO RICO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, HAITI, BARBADOS, 
DOMINICA, JAMAICA, ST. KITTS, TRINIDAD, MONTSERRAT, ANTIGUA, GRENADA, BRITISH GUIANA. 


Auxiliary in France 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (FRANCE) 
Paris 


NEW YORK AGENCY NORMAN G. HART 
68 William Street EDWARD C. HOLAHAN 
Agents 
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RecorpS MANAGEMENT AND FILING 
OPERATIONS. By Margaret K. Odell and 
Earl P. Strong. 337 pp. $4. A practical 
aid prepared by two members of the staff 
of Remington Rand, Inc. 


THE MANAGEMENT LEADER’S MAN- 
vaL. American Management Associa- 
tion, New York. 192 pp. $3. Studies 
published by the association in recent 
years on the theme of improving rela- 
tions with groups and individuals. 


THe Atuminum CarTEL. By Louis 
Marlio. The Brookings Institution, 


Washington, D. C. 130 pp. $1.50. A 
study by member of Brookings staff. 


MONEY AND BANKING: A 
Course. By Weldon Welfling. F. S. 
Crofts & Company, New York. 624 pp. 
$4.50. Material for a one-semester in- 
troductory course, by the associate 
professor of economics, Duke Uni- 
versity. 


THE GUARANTEE OF ANNUAL WAGES. 
By A. D. H. Kaplan. Brookings Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 262 pp. $3.50. 
A study of current proposals and the 
problems that would confront business 
if wages were guaranteed. 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST <°- 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Statement as of December 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Federal Reserve Stock 

Banking Premises Occupied 

Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 
Other Resources 


$ 86,556,104.52 
77,645,957.05 
14,274,172.29 
74,355,557.17 
420,000.00 
3,636,644.98 
118,320.33 
546,118.92 


$257,552,875.26 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Total Capital Funds 
General Reserve 
Reserve for Dividends Payable 
Reserve for Taxes 
Reserve for Interest, etc 


DEPOSITS: 


U. S. Government 
Other Liabilities 


$ 7,000,000.00 

7,000,000.00 

2,328,077.70 
$ 16,328,077.70 
1,751,719.45 
105,000.00 
683,731.86 
161,223.91 
118,320.33 


233,394,611.94 
4,589,079.09 
421,110.98 


$257,552,875.26 


*In addition to this item as shown we have unused Loan Commitments outstanding in the amount of 


$5,249,250.32. 


**T his includes $3,368,359.27 of trust moneys on deposit in the Banking Department, which, under the 


provisions of the Banking Law, Section 710-165 of the State of Ohio, is a preferred claim against the assets 


of the bank. 


DIRECTORS 


CHARLES F. BARRETT 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
WALTER C. BECKJORD 
President, The Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co. 
STERLING B. CRAMER 
First Vice President 
POWELL, CROSLEY, JR. 
President, Crosley Motors, Inc. 
EDWARD W. EDWARDS 
Chairman of Board, The Edwards Mfg. Co. 
JOHN H. GOYERT 
Emeritus 
JOSEPH 8. GRAYDON 
Graydon, Head and Ritchey, Attorneys 
E. WEBSTER HARRISON 
Partner, Harrison & Co. 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER 
Taft, Stettinius & Hollister, Attorneys 
LOUIS L. KAUFMAN 
Sec, and Treas., Wm. J. Herbert Realty Co. 


RICHARD E. LeBLOND 

President, The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co. 
WILLIAM H. MOONEY 

President, The American Oak Leather Co. 
GEORGE A. RENTSCHLER 

Chairman of Exec. Committee, Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
JOHN J. ROWE 

President 
CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 

Senior Vice Pres., The Chase National Bank, N. Y. 
HAROLD T. SIMPSON 

President, Printing Machinery Corp. 
LEONARD S. SMITH, JR. 

President, The National Marking Machine Co. 
ETHAN B. STANLEY 

Ch. of Board, The Amer. Laundry Machinery Co. 
WILLIAM A. STARK 

Vice President and Trust Officer 
CLIFFORD R. WRIGHT 

Chairman Investment Committee, The Union Cen- 

tral Life Insurance Co, 


MAIN OFFICE: FOURTH & WALNUT STS. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION—MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Pamphlets 


Cutna’s ECONOMIC AND Financ, 
RECONSTRUCTION. By Arthur 
Committee on International Economie 
Policy, New York. 81 pp. A former §. 
nancial adviser to the Chinese Govern. 
ment surveys that country’s plight and 
offers some comments. 


MAN IN AN INDUSTRIAL Society, By 
Burleigh B. Gardner. Human Events 
Associates, Chicago. 22 pp. 25 cents, 
The author, a labor relations consultant, 
deals with problems of industrial rela. 
tionships, particularly that of mobility 
within the factory organization. 


FACTS AND FIGURES OF GOVERNMENT 
FINANCE, 1946-1947. The Tax Founda- 
tion, New York. 144 pp. Factual in 
formation on government (federal, state 
and local) finances.’ 


TuHE Risinc TIDE OF BANK 
By Paul W. McCracken. Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis. 35 pp. Mr. 
McCracken, the bank’s director of re- 
search, examines the record rate of bank 
credit expansion in the Ninth District 
during the past year. 


Molotov is a man of very few words. 
He probably finds the Russian language 
as difficult as most people do. 


Admiring one’s self in a mirror may 
be more imagination than vanity. 


He was the kind of person who drove 
70 miles an hour so he could have his 
accident quickly. 


An idealist says politics is not a matter 
of dollars and cents. He may be right 
about the cents. 


A Presidential candidate must be well 
balanced to run for office on the fence. 


A Congressman might be smarter if he 
took his ears from the ground and listened 
to the still small voice. 


There are a number of Americans 
who believe a taxcut would be the 
kindest cut of all. 


A great national or international prob 
lem is anything that requires a large ap 
propriation from Congress. 


Economics Lesson No. 1—To keep 
high national prosperity we must spend. 
To assure personal prosperity we must 
save. That makes it simple. 
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Tobacco for 


Goodwill 


U= of the vast tonnage of surplus 
government-owned leaf tobacco to 
build goodwill for the United States 
with the German people while at the 
same time disposing of market-depress- 
ing stores of tobacco has been suggested 
by Wayles R. Harrison, president, 
American National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Danville, Virginia. Mr. Harrison 
has long worked for the interest of the 
tobacco growers in the Piedmont sec- 
tion. 

Mr. Harrison also sees in his plan an 
opportunity to combat Russian influ- 
ence in Germany, since the Soviets, to 
a considerable extent, have been meet- 
ing the German cigarette shortage by 
giving away a cheap grade of cigarettes 
in the Eastern Zone. 

The collapse of the English leaf 


BREAKING 


For Banks and Bankers 
in Maryland and _ its 
neighboring States who 
want the best in prompt, 
efficient and dependable 
Correspondent Service. 


Printed Figures 
Disclose Valve of Package 


ING strength of 70 Ibs. to the sq. in. 
means that currency so wrapped is delivered 
to Federal Reserve Banks in unbroken packages! 
Proof is on file. Printed figures inverted and 
reversed, disclose value of package on top edge 
or on bottom. Made of 50 Ib. No. 1 Kraft in 


MARYLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


11 printed colors denoting denominations. 
FREE SAMPLES ¢ WRITE TODAY TO DE&PT. N. 


The €C. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL 


esl Mins. of 


CHECK CERTIFIER 


Protection against forgery and alteration 
etforded by the SECURITY CERTIFIER is of 
inestimable value to the Bank and its 
depositors. There are many cases of 
record of forgery of rubber stamped 
certified checks, 


The entire certification record, bank name, amount, 
date ond serial number, is cut and printed on both 
the front and back of the check In one simple opera- 
tion, printing one side in red and the other side in 
blue. Padlock provides maximum assurance against 
unauthorized tampering. Keybase and serrating roll 
made of solid brass to prevent warping and to 
tender ageless service. Used by leading banks 
throughout the country. 


SECURITY CERTIFIER COMPANY 


5 Beekman Street New York 7, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 


Do Your Directors 
Read BANKING? 


market and the decline of other markets 
has necessitated the Government’s ac- 
quiring far more tobacco under the price 
pegging policy than had been antici- 
pated, with the result that it has ac- 
cumulated millions of pounds of flue- 
cured leaf at a price so high few believe 
it can be resold at a profit. 

Under the Harrison plan the Govern- 
ment’s cache of tobacco would be used 
to manufacture cigarettes in this coun- 
try or in Germany where costs are low; 
the package would carry a message 
from the American people and the flag 
of the United States; and the cigarettes 
would either be given to the German 
people outright or on IOU’s. 

Senator Willis Robertson, of Virginia, 
presented the Harrison idea to a Con- 
gressional committee studying Euro- 
pean rehabilitation and it was further 
elaborated and expanded at a recent 
meeting in Washington when top repre- 
sentatives of the leaf tobacco industry 
met with government officials and asked 
either for the inclusion of tobacco in 
the Marshall Plan or that it be made 
available through the Export-Import 
Bank. 


New Federal 
Jax Studies 


wo new tax studies have been re- 
leased by the United States Treas- 
ury Department, one covering consoli- 
dated returns and intercorporate divi- 
dends and the other a proposal for the 


BALTIMORE-3 
Heyward E. Boyce, President 


Member Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FOREIGN REMITTANCES 
We specialize in forwarding 
of funds abroad for our 
banking friends with or 
without Foreign Depart- 
ments. Our remittance serv- 
ices include commercial, 
benevolent and living ex- 
pense payments abroad by 
cable, mail or airmail. 
Experience developed 
over the years, and close 
friendly relationships with 
worldwide correspondent 
banks are available to assist 
domestic banks to 
establish orextend., 
their own remit- 
tance service. We 
welcome your in- 
quiries. 


| Main Office: 37 Broad Street | 


Member Federal Reserve System 
New York Clearing House Association 
Federal Insurance 
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integration and correlation of federal 
estate and gift taxes with the income 
tax. 
In a 50-page release discussing the 
consolidated returns and intercorporate 
dividends taxes, the division of tax re- 
search of the Treasury points out that 
the purpose of this study was “to bring 
together available information on the 
origin of these taxes and their adequacy 
in achieving the intended objectives.” 
The main points covered in the inter- 
corporate dividends section of the study 
were: (1) Consolidations basic to the 
establishment of the tax; (2) arguments 
advanced by opponents of the tax; (3) 


arguments favoring the retention of 
the existing tax; (4) adequacy of the 
existing tax from the standpoint of its 
basic objectives; and (5) alternate forms 
of taxation. 

The consolidated returns study dis- 
cusses (1) the existing tax and its prece- 
dents; (2) the basis for the penalty tax 
on consolidated returns; and (3) criti- 
cism of the penalty tax on consolidated 
returns. 

The federal estate and gift taxes 
study was jointly prepared by an ad- 
visory committee to the Treasury De- 
partment and by the Office of the Tax 
Legislative Counsel, with the cooper- 


MICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK 


BATTLE CREEK FLINT 


MARSHALL 


PoRT HURON 


GRAND RAPIDS 
SAGINAW 


LANSING 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities 


Loans and Discounts 

Bank and Office Buildings 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Accrued Income 

Other Resources 


Total Resources 


$33,648,495.47 
 70,010,141.35 


103,658,636.82 


80,537,182.37 
2,166,320.89 
210,000.00 
425,351.54 
426,484.46 


$187,423,976.08 


LIABILITIES 


Commercial Deposits 
Savings Deposits 


Preferred Stock 

Common Stock 

Undivided Profits 


Total Liabilities 


1,510,914.34 


$102,833,925.83 
74,435,574.38 


177,269,500.21 
1,643,561.53 
1,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
8,510,914.34 


$187,423,976.08 


OPEN EACH WEEK DAY INCLUDING SATURDAY UNTIL 4:30 P.M. 


MEMBER 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ation of the division of tax research of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Three 
years were required to complete this 
study, which is broken down into the 
following principal subsections: 

(1) Appraisal of existing system; (2) 
summary of recommended revisions; 
(3) discussion (a) integrated transfer 
tax, (b) correlation of the income tax 
with the integrated transfer tax, (c) 
miscellaneous, (d) apportionment, (¢) 
dispositions made prior to enactment 
of the transfer tax and correlated in. 
come tax provisions, and (f) special 
problems; (4) detailed illustration of 
proposed legislative revision; (5) draft 
of proposed statute; (6) chart showing 
proposed application of correlated trans. 
fer and income tax rules to dispositions 
made prior and subsequent to adoption 
of such rules; and (7) tabular analysis 
of dispositions in the chart. 

The consolidated returns and inter- 
corporate dividends study is obtainable 
from the Treasury Department (Press 
Service No. S-595) and the federal 
estate and gift taxes study from the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington. 


Prefab Industry 


Growing 


In 1946 and 1947, the prefabricated 
housing industry sold approximately 
70,000 new permanent homes, Presi- 
dent Austin Drewry of Prefabricated 
Home Manufacturers’ Institute re- 
ported at the association’s winter 
meeting. 

Mr. Drewry, addressing 85 represent- 
atives of 40 prefabricating firms located 
in the United States and Canada, said 
that approximately 80 companies, hav- 
ing a total capital investment of about 
$60 million, are actively engaged in the 
manufacture of prefabricated homes. 

He disclosed that shipments from the 
various plants of these firms, amount- 
ing to about 1,000 units a month at the 
beginning of 1946, had increased stead- 
ily until they equalled 4,000 units in 
October of 1947. Surveys show that 
these were relatively low-cost, high- 
quality homes which sold without land 
at an average price of $7,000, Mr. 
Drewry further stated. 

Commissioner Franklin D. Richards 
of the FHA discussed at a luncheon 
meeting the workings of a new clause in 
the National Housing Act, known as 
Section 609, under which the agency is 
empowered to insure up to 90 percent 
working capital loans for the manufac- 
ture of prefabricated houses. 
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THE 


New YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE AND 40TH STREET - TEN ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1947 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks..... $248,396,763.77 
United States Government Obligations 296,112,423.25 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 63,253.50 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 806,612.12 
Interest Receivable and Other Assets 2,002,847.87 


$803,014,032.17 


$15,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits.... 14,395,562.55  $64,395,562.55 
General Reserve 4,680,358.37 


Dividend Payable January 2, 1948........ cece 600,000.00 


Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities. 3,141,829.96 


729,182,498.35 
$803,014,032.17 


United States Government obligations carried at $11,556,959.54 in the above statement are pledged to 


secure United States Government deposits of $3,919,967.12 and other public and trust deposits and for 
other purposes required by law. 


TRUSTEES 


MALCOLM P. ALDRICH FRANCIS B. DAVIS, Jr. ADRIAN M. MASSIE 
New Yor of Vice President 

GRAHAM H. ANTHONY nited States Kubber Company 
President SAMUEL H. FISHER 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Litchfield, Conn. 

ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE SET: ON PORTER ce 
Root, Ballantine, Harlan, HARKNESS President, National Distillers 
Bushby & Palmer Products Corporation 


HORACE HAVEMEYER, Jr. 
| Executive Vice President ROBERT C. REAM 


i President 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. President y 

WILLIAM F. CUTLER Corn Products Refining Co. 

Vice;President J. SPENCER LOVE 

American Brake Shoe Company Chairman of the Board CHARLES J. STEWART 
RALPH S. DAMON Burlington Mills Corporation Vice President 


President VANDERBILT WEBB 
American Airlines, Inc. Patterson, Belknap & Webb 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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News for Country Bankers - 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


Farmers’ Club Contact 
Valuable 


Although the agricultural assistance 
program of The Victoria National Bank 
of Victoria, Texas, does not follow any 
clearly defined plan, it concentrates 
principally on promoting 4-H and FFA 
projects and cooperating with the Soil 
Conservation Service, the county agri- 


cultural agent, and the local farmers’ 
club. 

W. H. Kelley, assistant cashier, who 
acts as field representative, attends 
meetings of these various groups; 
writes congratulatory letters to boys 
and girls who place in contests, such as 
stock shows, home demonstration con- 
tests, etc.; purchases livestock and 
poultry shown in stock show sales in 
Victoria and surrounding counties; and 
counsels 4-H and FFA members on 
feeding, marketing, and other phases of 
livestock and crop production. 

The aim of the local farmers’ club is 
to foster and develop better agriculture, 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


MERCANTILE - COMMERCE 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
Locust-Eighth-St. Charles 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


DECEMBER 31, 1947 


THE RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$113,044,169.18 


United States Government Obligations, di- 
rect and guaranteed (incl. $18,031,133.03 


pledged*) 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Demand and Time Loans 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis-_ 
Real Estate (Company’s Building) 


110,939,146.37 
19,917,458.26 
116,057,992.58 
600,000.00 
2,790,536.40 


Other Real Estate (Bank of Commerce 


Building) 
Overdrafts 


700,000.00 
3,789.48 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 


Letters of Credit 
Other Resources 


1,355,806.50 
683,824.55 
$366,092,723.32 


THE LIABILITIES 


of Credit 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits, Secured: 


Reserve for Dividend Declared 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. __________- 
Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


$12,500,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
5,044,926.16 
250,000.00 
2,07 1,374.30 


1,355,806.50 
273,516.22 


U.S. Warloan$ 4,222,567.68 
Other Public 
5,703,864.86 $ 9,926,432.54 
Other Deposits: 
$269,310,693.11 
56,848,772.45 
1,011,202.04 $327,170,667.60 $337,097,100.14 


$366,092,723.32 


* All securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


| MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


including livestock. The club holds 
monthly supper meetings which feature 
talks by prominent businessmen who 
have a direct interest in agriculture and 
by Extension Service, Soil Conservation 
Service, and other farm agency repre. 
sentatives. Talks are usually followed 
by a question and answer period. The 
bank’s participation includes discusgign 
leadership and membership on the part 
of Mr. Kelley and the bank’s executive 
vice-president, W. B. Callan. 

“We feel that our participation jp 
this club has a decided influence on the 
development of agriculture because we 
as a bank and a lending institution are 
showing our interest in furthering 
agricultural developments,” said Mr, 
Kelley. 


Kansas Group Meetings 

Nine group meetings of the Kansas 
Bankers Association during the Fal] 
were attended by a total of 2,558 bank. 
ers representing 418 Kansas banks, 
according to KBA Secretary Fred M. 
Bowman. 

Officers of the county bankers asgo- 
ciations were special guests at noon 
luncheon sessions during these meetings, 
during which the KBA’s soil certificate 
award program was discussed in detail. 

The moving picture, “ Bill Bailey‘and 
the Four Pillars,” was shown. at: the 
group meetings. 


Grain Conservation 
Bulletins 

Bulletins are issued at frequent in- 
tervals by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture explaining or out- 
lining various phases of the Govem- 
ment’s grain conservation program. One 
recent bulletin tells how to use carbon 
dioxide in the control of rodents in 
cold storage rooms. 

To obtain copies of these bulletins, 
write to the Office of Secretary, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


PCA Rates to Farmers 


Heretofore, interest rates which Pro- 
duction Credit associations may charge 
farmers have been limited to 3 percent 
above the discount rate of the inter 
mediate credit banks discounting the 
notes. Except for five districts, which, 
in recent months, increased their loan 
discount rate from 134 percent to 1% 
percent, the discount rate of the inter- 
mediate credit banks has been 14 per 
cent. This meant that farmers paid 
from 4% to 4% percent, depending 
upon the discounting bank. 

Effective January 1, 1948, however, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 
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Pees & 


REP SMRERBRR ESS 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Complete Banking and Trust Service 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks . 


United States Government Securities 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities 


Loans: 
Loans and Discounts . 
Real Estate Mortgages ; 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improv 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 


Deposits: 


Commercial, Bank and Savings . 


United States Government 


Other Public Deposits 


Accrued Expenses and Taxes Payable . 


Income Collected—Unearned 


Common Stock Dividend No. 27, 
Payable February 2, 1948 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Reserves 


Capital Funds: 
Common Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


ements . 


LIABILITIES 


345,674,825.38 
610,253,444.05 
1,500,000.00 
55,907,722.73 


$ 172,345,358.56 
50,718,858.07  223,064,216.63 
1,454,687.77 
2,985,355.79 
1,919,705.62 
$1,242,759,957.97 


$1,125,630,951.31 

13,330,608.76 
38,159,142.73 $1.177,120,702.80 
1,294,532.71 
1,158,155.49 


975,000.00 
1,919,705.62 
5,338,873.84 


$ 15,000,000.00 
35,000,000.00 
4,952,987.51 54,952,987.51 


$1,242,759,957.97 


United States Government Securities carried at $56,751,605.72 in the foregoing state- 
ment are pledged to secure public deposits, including deposits of $17,459,183.06 of the 
‘ Treasurer-State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY E. BODMAN 
ROBERT J. BOWMAN 
PRENTISS M. BROWN 
CHARLES T. FISHER 
CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. 
JOHN B. FORD, JR. 


This bank acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 


JAMES S. HOLDEN 
JAMES INGLIS 
WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN . 
ALVAN MACAULEY 
WALTER S. McLUCAS 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


W. DEAN ROBINSON 
NATE S. SHAPERO 

R. PERRY SHORTS 
GEORGE A. STAPLES 
R. R. WILLIAMS 

C. E. WILSON 
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THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


708,000 SAVINGS AND CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1947 


ASSETS 

United States Government Securities. ..... 

State, Municipal and Other Securities, includi 
stock of the Federal R Reserve Bank me 


536,830,123.08 


oe eee e 37,801,865.66 
Loansand Discounts . 263,901,522.32 
Other Meal Metate e 1.00 


5,541,450.55 


2,500,000.00 
Reserve for 2,154,720.67 
Capital Notes ....... 5,000,000.00 


Total Capital Funds ....$ 50,196,171.22 


DEPOSITS 

Commercial and Savings . . $1,002,594,427.04 

Estates and Corporate Trust . 27,575,052.59 1,030,169,479.63 
Accrued Taxes, Interest,etc. «2 3,917,417.35 


Contingent Liability on Loan Commitments—$10,042,142.86 


United States Government Securities carried at $58,264,171.80 are pledged to secure U. 8. Govern- 
ment Deposits and other Public Funds and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Assets are shown NET after deducting Reserves. 


We welcome individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


52 CONVENIENT OFFICES 
Northern Ohio: 

Painesville Willoughby Bedford + Lorain 

COMMERCIAL + SAVINGS «¢ TRUSTS ; 

Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Federal Reserve Systém 
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ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 


WKITE-WIRE-PHOWE : 


OHI ADVERTISING DISPLAY CO. 
OHIO BLDG., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


(iit 


the spread between what farmers 

and what the PCA’s pay the intermedi. 
ate credit banks was raised from 3 tp 
4 percent. This means that in the fiye 
districts where the 134 percent discount 


rate is in effect the maximum rate which oo 
may be charged to farmers after Jany. acre 
ary 1 will be 534 percent and that in the by | 
other seven intermediate credit bank vati 
districts the rate which may be charged farn 
will be 534 percent. duc 

Daily Field Service pie 

A streamlined farm banking program o 
which includes loans on farm fin 
permanent pastures, livestock, and pine t 
forests and their products together with po 
the utilization of modern methods and 
equipment has gone beyond the experi- Se 
mental stage with the First National aff 
Bank in Waycross, Georgia. tio 

The First National Bank of Waycross ; 
does not wait for business to come to its i 
door—it goes to the “woods” for it. A 
Neither does the bank confine its ” 
friendly service to the usual “across the - 
counter” procedure. Its jeep station . 
wagon, bearing the bank’s insignia, isa Pa 
symbol of friendship to farmers in Ware | 
and seven neighboring counties. 

Under a program originated by 
Executive Vice-president George M. 
Bazemore and managed by A. G. 

Sweat, the jeep plies the highways and N 
byways, carrying advice and service to b 
farmers and planters. Mr. Sweat is an h 
experienced farmer who previously 
worked with a federal loan agency ona r 
part time basis. . 

Four years ago Mr. Bazemore launched : 

the First National’s program to com- } 


pete with government lending agencies. 
Farm loans totaled $80,000 in the 
first year of operations and have 
continued to increase. In the fourth 
year (1947), they totaled $225,000. To 
date the bank has experienced a net loss 
of but $400 from this operation. 

Last year, to meet the demand on the 
bank’s farm loan department, separate 
quarters with a private entrance were 
set aside for the convenience of farm 
customers. Banking hours were & 
tended; Mrs. Lacada Cason, an exper 
enced farm loan clerk, was added to the 
staff, and the jeep station wagon was 
put on a schedule of daily field service. 

In 1947, the First National Bank, in 
cooperation with the Satilla River Soil 
Conservation District and the Waycross 
Chamber of Commerce, instituted 
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LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock $ 13,800,000.00 
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of field days, sponsoring the 
frst crotalaria tour in Georgia. More 
than 400 farm owners participated in a 
motorcade that toured crotalaria (pea Kk 
family) fields in several counties, heard 
lectures by farm specialists, and were partment Manager 
guests of the bank at a barbecue at the Sweat, second from 
conclusion of the tour. right, _ —_ 
Another 1947 project was the bank’s OVeF with some o 
second annual tobacco clinic, which had 


as its purpose the raising of enough Georgia) farm cus- 


tobacco plants to insure normal 1948 
acreage. Talks were given at the clinic 
by Extension Service and Soil Conser- 
vation specialists. The bank also has a 
farm youth loan program, which in- 
dudes financing of purebred heifers and 
pigs and the planting by each borrower 
of a three-acre pasture project. Under 
last year’s program, a carload of Here- 
ford calves was distributed and a fat 
cattle show is planned for the Spring of 
1948. To insure sound soil conservation 
and building practices, the First Na- 
tional encourages its farm customers to 
affiliate with the Satilla Soil Conserva- 
tion District. 

The bank has an outstanding record 
of service to the naval stores industry 
and provides leadership in stimulating 
reforestation and forest management 
practices. In fact, Vice-president Baze- 
more organized the Turpentine Farm- 
ers Corporation, and is its president. 


Bankers Act to Stem 
Inflation 


To help stem the inflation spiral, the 
New Mexico Bankers Association, at a 
banker-farmer meeting at the New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Las Cruces, adopted a 
resolution urging caution on the part of 
banks in extending credit to farmers. 
The resolution, which was sent to all 
New Mexican banks, reads in part: 

“Recognizing that the production of 
ample food is basic to all efforts at 
world reconstruction, the New Mexico 
Bankers Association urges bankers to 
continue in full measure the extension 


of sound credit to farmers engaged in | 


this vital work. On the other hand, the 
Association urges its members to scru- 
tinize carefully all applications for loans 
for the purchase of farm land. . . . 
“While the mortgage indebtedness 
is much less than in 1920, the index of 
farm land prices for the country as a 
whole is within eight points [six points 
on November 1] of the all time peak 
of 1920 which brought ruin to the 
nation’s agriculture. For the state of 
New Mexico the index on July 1, 1947 
was 168, which compares with 144, the 
1920 peak following World War I.” 
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Commerce Trust Company 
18-1 
Established 1865 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Statement of Condition at Close of Business December 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks.... $157,510,837.45 
U. S. Obligations, Direct and 
Fully Guaranteed 130,147,507.34 $287,658,344.79 
25,778,733.07 
450,000.00 
4,545,996.13 


State and Municipal Bonds. . . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Bonds and Securities. . . 30,774,729.20 
117,450,676.50 
1,753,539.99 
929,180.24 
512,334.83 
5,516.08 
45,599.60 


$439,129,921.23 


Loans and Discounts 

Bank Premises 

Customers’ Liability Account Letters of Credit. . . 
Accrued Interest Receivable 

Overdrafts 

Other Resources 


Total Resources 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
. Government 


Other Deposits............ 


$ 1,863,172.03 
414,036,564.43 $415,899,736.46 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 21,709,038.67 
929,180.24 
439,281.67 
152,684.19 


6,709,038.67 


Liability Account Letters of Credit 
Accrued Interest, Taxes and Expense.......... 
Other Liabilities 


Total Liabilities 


$439,129,921.23 


MeEMBER FEDERAL Deposit INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 


55 WALL STREET 


New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1947 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 


(dn Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


Cash and Due from Banks... 
United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed) 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 
Other Securities . 
Loans, Discounts, and Roshan? ‘Acceptances. . 
Real Estate Loans and Securities............ 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . bs 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 


Bank Premises . 
Items in Transit with Branches . 


Deposits 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $23,605,479) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. .$33,460,941 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
i 8,427, B13 


Reserves for: 


Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income 


Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 


Surplus. . . .162,500,000 
Undivided Profits. .. 30,115,614 


$5,203,284,028 


$1,443,283,803 


2,131,035,234 
28,214,818 
231,062,937 
80,775,281 
1,215,660,245 
2,819,263 
22,309,381 
7,200,000 


7,000,000 
28,491,252 
2.977,704 
2,454,110 


$5,203,284,028 


$4,874,418,234 


25,033,128 


5,673,264 
23,393,788 
4,650,000 


270,115,614 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 23, 1947. 


$251,123,478 of United States Government Obligations and $3,330,105 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $207,922,739 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 


Chairman and President, Inter 


national Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electri 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
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Helping People Make Ends Meet 


savings. There are major things that 
people save for during a lifetime—home, 
babies, education and retirement. Many 
people spend first in the hope that 
there will be something left over for 
savings. Operating under that theory, 
erally, there are never leftovers. 
So people are encouraged to save first, 
have a plan and stick to it. Other 
things that people save for, we hope, 
wil bring happiness and joy in the 
spending of these savings. Again re- 
ferring to the Department of Commerce 
survey, people saved 11 percent of in- 
come during 1946. Statistics recently 
released by Washington reveal that the 
rate has dropped below 7 percent, and 
the number who do not save at all or 
fall behind is growing. The goal we 
like to see reached is 7 to 10 percent. 

Spending up to this point will or- 
dinarily consume about 75 percent of 
income. As to how the 25 percent which 
is left for advancement is spent will 
determine greatly the physical, spirit- 
ual, mental and social phases of life. 

It is important for people to ap- 
proach any plan of spending with the 
right attitude—businesslike and cheer- 
ful. A spending plan helps people to 
live within their incomes, it helps them 
to save, it stops leaks in their spending 
so they don’t fritter their money away. 

A young woman in her twenties came 
in to see us early in the year. She was 
having financial difficulties. Her 1946 
income was in the neighborhood of 
$2,000. She had spent $260 for shelter 
and house operation and $325 for food. 
She shared an apartment, hence the 
low figures. She had some $160 in 
savings which consisted of life insurance 
premiums and pension deductions. 
Under advancement, she had spent 
around $500. None of this spending 
was out of line. But for clothing, she 
had spent $900, which was over 45 
percent of her income. This year she 
was to have a cut in salary of $300 due 
to the fact that some of the GI’s in 
her office had seniority rights over her. 

When she came into the office she 
had set up a tentative budget herself 
for 1947 and had allowed $1,100 for 
clothes, which was over 65 percent of 
her income. We said to her, “If you 
spent $900 for clothes last year you 
must have a wonderful wardrobe.”’ No, 
she had nothing special to wear. You 
see, she had a closet full of bad bargains. 
She had spent $325 for a coat and it 
wasn’t a fur coat, $100 for shoes, $100 
for costume jewelry, $40 for two purses, 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 


etc. She had bought things because she 
liked them without giving any thought 
to whether she needed them, whether 
they were good values, whether they 
were appropriate, or whether she could 
afford them. On top of that, she owed 
practically a year’s salary in debts. She 
had exhausted every available means 
of credit at her disposal. She had bor- 
rowed on her insurance, from the firm 
where she was employed, from loan com- 
panies, from a bank and from friends. 


FOR YOUR 
INDIANA 
ITEMS 


We made the following 1947 budget 

suggestions: 

Shelter $ 180 

House Operation 80 

Food 325 

Clothing 150 

Savings 165 

Advancement 400 

Debts 400 

$1,700 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 145) 
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Match up the people and the horns 


Tue First THREE, of course, are very 
easy. 

The sea captain (1) goes with Cape 
Horn (3); the musician (2) with the 
French horn (4); and the pioneer (3) 
with the powder horn (2). 

That leaves the Average American 
(4) matched up with the Horn of 
Plenty (1). 

As such an American, you’d like that 


to be true, wouldn’t you? 


It can be—and will be—for millions 
of Americans who, today, are putting 
money regularly into U. S. Savings 
Bonds. 

In ten years, as the Bonds mature, 
these millions will find that they have 
truly created a Horn of Plenty for 
themselves! 


For they’ll get back $4.00 for every 


(It may mean money to you!) 


$3.00 they’re putting in today! 

There are now two easy, automatic 
ways to buy U.S. Savings Bonds regu- 
larly. The Payroll Savings Plan for men 
and women on payrolls; the Bond-A- 
Month Plan for those not on payrolls 
but who have a bank checking account. 


Let U. S. Savings Bonds fill up your 
personal Horn of Plenty . . . for the 
years to come! 


Automatic saving is sure saving—U. S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 143) 


The Way of Life 

It is in the way each one chooses to 
live that we find the answer to the 
eternal question of Socrates, the Greek 

ilosopher, who once asked, when 
settled on the railing outside the Bank 
of Athens, “What seems to you to be 
the good life?” The answers from those 
assembled were varied and when they 
really got down to thinking they were 
surprised to find that they didn’t know 
at all the answer to his question. And 
we, too, have been astonished at the 
number of people who have no plans 
of any kind in regard to the spending 
of their incomes—they just spend. 
Then, all of a sudden they realize their 
spending has caught up with them and 
they are nonplussed and don’t know 
which way to turn. On the other hand, 
there are many people who plan their 
expenditures wisely and well, and re- 
gardless of the size of their incomes 
amass more because they wish to satisfy 
their goals and desires. 


Friendly Contact for the Bank 
While no statistics have been kept 
as to tangible business accruing to the 
bank, because that is not the primary 
purpose of the department, neverthe- 
less, dozens of people interested in 
building, buying or remodeling homes 
have been referred to our mortgage 
department for mortgage loans and to 
the instalment loan and finance depart- 
ment for personal loans. Also, we have 
been of service to our trust department 
in setting up tentative budgets for some 
of the accounts which they manage. 
On various occasions we have been 
called upon by companies who are 
customers of the bank to work out 
budgets for certain income levels. We 
feel that we have just barely scratched 
the surface in the nine months that the 
Northwestern National Bank has oper- 
ated this department in the ultimate 
things that may be accomplished. In 
the meantime, each and every person 
we interview is another friendly contact 
we have made for the bank as a whole. 


Panther Valley 
Gnvites Yndustry 


‘JBankers in the Panther Valley area 
of eastern Pennsylvania, including the 
towns of Tamaqua, Coaldale, Lansford, 
Summit Hill, and Nesquehoning, are co- 
operating in a unique venture in the 
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interest of local prosperity. Men of 
industry, leaders of organized labor, 
bankers, school employees, borough 
officials, miners, laborers, and busi- 
nessmen were called into a confer- 
ence. 

Estimating an unemployment figure 
of 2,000 men, and realizing the valley’s 
major industry, the Lehigh Navigation 
Coal Company, despite its increased 
sales, could not any longer absorb all 
available male labor, the group decided 
to raise $500,000 to diversify the indus- 
trial set-up in the Valley by luring new 
industry to an area where every indus- 
trial asset, such as labor, fuel, electric 


Overdrafts 


power, railroads, water, hard-surfaced 
highways, good schools, fine churches, 
recreation center, etc., could be supplied. 

A 14days’ campaign brought to the In- 
dustrial Association treasury $576,000. 

Representing the banks of the area 
in the association are the following 
cashiers: Samuel Boyle, Jr., Dime Bank 
of Lansford (association treasurer); 
Chester Stickler, Citizens National 
Bank of Lansford; T. C. Leddy, First 
National Bank of Coaldale; Howard 
Reiman, Peoples Trust Company of 
Tamaqua; J. Benson Adams, Summit 
Hill Trust Company; and John Corby, 
First National Bank of Nesquehoning. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business December 31, 1947 
RESOURCES 


$ 43,156,747.13 
75,710,073.17 


State, County and Municipal Securities... . 
Other Investment Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ............. 


Customers’ Drive-in Facility, Bank Vault, 


Furniture and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate 


Customers’ Liability Account — 


Letters of Credit Issued 
Cash and Due from Banks 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for 


480,779.05 
57,076,333.15 


$189,713,229.18 


Taxes, Employees’ Pension 
Account and Other Expenses 

Liability Account — Le 
Guaranteed........ 

Deposits .......... 


869,567.65 


480,779.05 
172,624,648.63 


$189,713,229.18 


| 
5,738,233.85 $ 15,738,233.85 


7 Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Of OKLAHO city 


ay 


~J 
U. S. Government Securities ............... 
11,267,805.21 
1,344,927.36 
i | 300,000.00 i 
364,518.18 
LIABIL 
| Capital Stock 
Common........ | 
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World Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


The article observes that “only the 
most sanguine venture to believe that 
the United States could alter the funda- 
mental political and economic struc- 
tures of the nations of the world by 
means of international conventions and 
loans.” 

And all this, mind you, is not the 
indictment of an embittered banker, 
but the disillusioned afterthoughts of 
one of the Treasury’s quondam Bretton 
Woods salesmen. 


The Fund Has Its Hands Full 


In its comfortable quarters on H 
Street the Fund, of course, in addition 
to reading the daily digests of press 
clippings has some practical problems on 
its hands. Several European currencies 
either have been or are about to follow 
Mr. Wolcott’s advice, which will entail 
at least the formality of Fund concur- 
rence. Then there is the little matter of 
international traffic in gold at premium 
prices. In this matter the Fund’s au- 
thority is being openly flouted in several 
countries, notably in the Middle East 
and even, one hears, in France. 


Both the Fund and the United States 
failed to persuade Canada to give up 
the idea of subsidizing its gold-mining 
industry. How times have changed, 
since Bretton Woods. There the confer- 
ence rejected the suggestion that mem- 
bers be prohibited from selling gold at 
above the official parity, while U. S. 
Treasury spokesmen informed the press 
and Congress that it would be perfectly 
proper for Fund members to subsidize 
gold mining! 

While too reserved to “point with 
pride” publicly, Fund officials seem 
pleased that the $462 million—plus 
sterling to the equivalent of another 
$6 million—lent to eight members in 
1947 exceeded the dollars lent by the 
World Bank. Britain, to which $4.4 
billions of American aid had to be given 
before the Fund could be launched, is 
none the less already the Fund’s chief 
debtor, to the tune of $240 million as of 
December 31. On that date France had 
got $125 million, Holland $46 million, 
Mexico $22 million, and Belgium, Chile, 
Turkey and Denmark smaller sums. 
Mexico in 1947 exhausted the “auto- 
matically permitted” 25 percent of its 
quota, France 23.8, Holland 19, the UK 
18.2 and Chile 18 per cent. 


ITO’s Troubles 

The ITO is long in travail. Judging by 
press accounts the American delega. 
tion, wintering in Havana, is not ep. 
joying that resort to the full. And they 
are entitled to a rest, having struggled 
for weeks in the preparatory meeting in 
London in 1946, followed by the need- 
ling hearings which Senator Millikin 
chairmanned, and then half a year jn 
Geneva. Doubtless, when the Havana 
conference adjourns, “a wide area of 
agreement” will be hailed in public 
releases. For one thing, a nucleus for an 
ITO exists in the Geneva trade agree- 
ments. But with the Fund agreement in 
mind, one can only wonder what the 
long and heated discussions at Havana 
will mean in terms of future years’ arti- 
cles in our learned journals. 


International Human Nature 


_Inote reports that the Anglo-Russian 
trade pact represents a retreat by Brit- 
ain from the position taken when the 
earlier negotiations broke down. 

The Daily Mail, London, having in 
mind much British history, states that 
one harsh lesson Americans must leam 
as world leaders is that there is no 
gratitude in international affairs and 
little love for the top-dog. 


STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 
Cash & Due from Banks $ 72,924,275.31 
U. S. Government Securities .... 115,263,137.53 
$188, 187,412.84 


State, County & Municipal Securities 3,713,458.83 


Other Securities............... 16,283,369.33 


19,536,301.76 

4,947,043.32 

48,328,912.42 
2,562, 100.57 
202,735.04 
514,618.59 
49,641.39 
$284,325,594.09 


Banking Houses 

Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable 

Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits 
(Includes United States Deposits $856,689.81) 


Unearned Discount 

Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. 

Reserve for Dividend Payable Jan. 2, 1948 .... 
Acceptances Executed $2,630,014.61 
Less: Acceptances Held in Portfolio 2,427,279.57 


$261,384,974.04 


897,092.55 
758,650.13 
142,187.50 


202,735.04 


Capital Stock 
(par $20.00) 


Surplus 


$ 5,687,500.00 


10,312,500.00 


16,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 3,144,346.49 
19,144,346.49 
1,794,608.34 


$284,325,594.09 


Reserves 


NATIONAL BANK Rt Trust COMPANY 
PFD 


PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1858 


DEPOSIT 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Demand Loans............... 
Time Collateral Loans......... 
Bills Discounted .............4 
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CENTRAL HANOVER 
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Chairman of the Boa 


Kansas, Oklahoma and Gulf Railway Co. 
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President, Chrysler Corporation 
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Chairman of the Board 
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Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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Pennsylvania Co., Inc. 


AUGUSTE G. PRATT 

President 

The Babcock and Wilcox Company 
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President 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
LUCIUS F. ROBINSON, JR. 


Attorney 
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President, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
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Montclair, New Jersey 
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New York, N. Y. 
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Statement of Condition, December 31, 1947 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . . « « « $ 407,107,962.29 
U. S. Government Securities . 718,666,657.07 
State and Municipal Securities 57,051,663.76 


Other Securities . . . .. 13,104,635.86 
411,395,076.93 
4,961,155.53 


12,050,009.00 


Loans and Bills Purchased . 
Real Estate Mortgages . 
Banking Houses 
Interest Accrued . 2,966,920.03 
Customers’ Liability on 

Acceptances Outstanding . . ta 35423,804.39 


Total $1,630,727,884.88 


LIABILITIES 


. $21,000,000.00 


Capitals 
80,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits. 26,528,256.11 $ 127,528,256.11 


Reserves: 
Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Dividend: 


Payable January 2,1948 . . « 


6,230,000.29 


I ,050,000.00 
In Portfolio . 


1,492,339,863.91 


45548,351.54 


Total $1,630,727,884.88 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


U. S. Government Securities $22,828,519.11 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Cart Before the Horse in British Exports 


N THE early 1930’s when nature was 

comparatively bountiful, mankind 
was busy burning coffee, ploughing 
in cotton, destroying grain and gener- 
ally restricting production. Britain, 
then one of the few remaining free 
trade countries, fell into line and im- 
posed tariffs to keep out imports. 
Those were the days of unemployment 
and poverty in the midst of plenty. 


NATIONAL 


F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


Today when the world is again in a 
state of economic chaos and all ’round 
shortages, countries are once more 
restricting imports. This time, how- 
ever, the restrictions are imposed not 
because there is a superabundance of 
necessities but simply because coun- 
tries cannot afford to pay for their 
essential needs. 

The devastation caused by the war 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Bonds . 


Other Bonds and Securities . 


Loans and Discounts . 
Bank Buildings . 
Furniture and Fixtures . 
Other Real Estate Owned . 


Accrued Interest Receivable. . 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 


Other Resources . 


Total Resources 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits . . . . 
Unearned Discount . 
Letters of Credit . 


Capital Funds 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits . 
Reserves . 


HOME OFFICE 


. $ 48,741,165.66 
66,949,550.00 
8,774,555.56 
108,818,488.93 
1,292,165.68 
348,597.20 
15.00 
974,132.58 
565,473.50 
326,021.37 


. $236,790,165.48 


. $224,270,570.93 
1,488,505.56 


565,473.50 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, Etc. . . 


1,029,739.67 


. $ 700,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 

669,675.82 
1,066,200.00 


Total Liabilities 


9,435,875.82 
. $236,790,165.48 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Largest Financial Institution in the Rocky Mountain States 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


SAFFORD HAYDEN WICKENBURG PHOENIX TUCSON CASAGRANDE TOLLESON KINGMAN 


PRESCOTT LITCHFIELO PARK AJO 


MORENC! MESA CLIFTON DOUGLAS 


MIAMI GLENDALE SUPERIOR COOLIDGE NOGALES WINSLOW WILLCOX GLOBE CHANDLER 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Mr. MAKIN, a British economist 
and financial writer, is a frequent con. 
tributor to BANKING. His “ Britain’s 
Cheap Money Drive,” appeared in 
the October 1947 issue. 


and the concurrent economic disloca. 
tion have in theory created a seller’s 
market that will not peter out for some 
time yet to come. According to the 
economic pundits a seller’s market only 
dries out when supply overtakes de. 
mand. In this hard practical work-a-day 
world the seller’s market will probably 
collapse, not on account of excess 
supplies, but owing to inability of the 
purchaser to pay. Britain, for example, 
faced with a considerable deficit in her 
international trade, cuts down on im- 
ports and boosts exports in an attempt 
to achieve a balance. If Britain were the 
only country carrying out this policy 
then she might achieve considerable 
success. Unfortunately for her, and 
incidentally for the world, most other 
deficit countries are pursuing the same 
course. No wonder the layman asks the 
question “if everyone is restricting 
imports who is going to take the in- 
creased exports?” And no answer is 
given. The facts are that if these re 
strictive policies are continued a vicious 
spiral of gradually decreasing world 
trade will be set up. To some extent the 
evil effects of restriction can be coun- 
teracted by bilateral trading agree- 
ments and barter contracts, but these 
are a poor substitute for a free econ- 
omy. Already there are signs that some 
of Britain’s exportable commodities are 
not being shipped abroad as readily a 


| was anticipated owing to the inability 
| of certain importing countries to pay 
for their requirements. 


| Tus cutting of imports by many of 


Britain’s overseas customers is likely to 
have an effect on Britain’s export plan 
that was not fully considered when the 
plan was drawn up. Britain has st 
export targets designed of course 
reduce the “gap” between imports 
and exports. On paper the targets make 
a brave show, but even if they ar 
achieved and the import cuts mall 
tained, the gap will not be fully bridged. 
If they are achieved!! Let it be said at 
(ConTINUED ON PAGE 150) 
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DECEMBER 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and on Deposit with Federal Reserve and 
Other Banks 


U. S. Government Securities . 


141,882,249.14 
Other Bonds and Securities 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


$ $239,474,957.26 
15,755,572.92 


450,000.00 


Loans and Discounts 

Accrued Interest Receivable 

Other Resources 


44,370,064.04 
200,000.00 
788,249.97 
337,035.89 


$301,375,880.08 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Accrued Interest, Taxes and Other Expenses 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1948 ] 


$ 4,000,000.00 
11,000,000.00 > $ 17,4 


2,476,363.28 


76,363.28 


780,122.59 


20,000.00 


282,905, 739.96 


64,891.19 
28,763.06 


$301, 375,880.08 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 148) 


once that it is a very big IF. In the 
first place most people are agreed that 
the targets will not be reached owing to 
raw material bottlenecks, dislocated 
production, government interference, 
restrictive practices of both labour and 
capital, and the unwillingness of the 
workers as a whole to realize the need 
for high output. In brief the targets 
though not high enough to solve Brit- 
ain’s problem are nevertheless higher 
than can be realised, unless there is an 
all ’round increase in output per man 
hour on the part of the labor force. 
The second IF, and this is likely to 


— 


become increasingly important, is, can 
the goods be exported even should they 
be produced. In other words, is not 
Britain forgetting that increased output 
is not enough: the marketing of that 
output is going to become the major 
problem. It is quite obvious that im- 
porting countries will cut down on 
those goods they are least anxious to 
obtain. In doing so they merely act in 
the same manner as Britain. In almost 
every country the most urgently wanted 
items are either primary products such 
as food, fuel and raw material or ma- 
chinery and equipment for industrial 
purposes. Manufactured goods are still 
wanted, but they take their place in the 
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queue well behind primary products 
and fuel. 

Britain is an importer of food and the 
only primary product she is ever able 
to export in quantity is coal. It is the 
one raw material she possesses jp 
abundance and one that is not only 
wanted by importers but is almog 
begged for on any terms. Coal, how. 
ever, forms but a very small item jp 
Britain’s schedule of export 
Officially it has been said that a trickle 
of coal exports is anticipated in 194, 
Europe is crying out for British coal 
while production is such that there js 
barely sufficient for Britain’s ow, 
needs. In the manufactured goods range 
the main items desired by importers are 
textile goods and machinery. The ter. 
tile industries, cotton in particular, are 
still far short of their prewar output, 
and there are no very marked signs of 
any rapid or even steady increase. Once 
again therefore goods that would find 
a ready market are not being produced 
in anything like the necessary volume. 
There is little point served by quoting 
figures which can often mislead, but it 
may be mentioned in passing that had 
Britain’s textile output been the same 
as in 1938, then upwards of £300 mil- 
lion ($1,200 million) would have been 
earned in foreign exchange and the 
“gap” reduced very considerably. 

In the engineering industries which 
have shown marked increases in their 
exports, a similar problem exists. The 
goods that are wanted, viz. locomotives, 
rolling stock, generating equipment 
and productive machinery are not 
being exported in anything like the 
quantities required. 


Waen the export targets were set itis 
quite evident that they were based on 
the assumption that production was the 
important item and that marketing was 
not of great consequence. Events will 
probably prove that the cart has been 
put before the horse. Production is 
important provided it is the efficient 
and economical production of goods in 
the highest demand priority. Failure 
to take into consideration the d 

of the importing countries may have 
serious effects. 

There is no use producing auto 
mobiles, radio sets and electrical gad- 
gets when your customers want fuel, 
clothing and essential machinery. I 
there is to be central planning in this 
age of socialistic experimentation surely 


it is only common sense to concentrate 
on what the customer wants, not of 
what one thinks he ought to have. Com- 
mon sense, however, is a rare quality 
in theory-mongers. 
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BANKING’S ADVERTISERS Business: Aids 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. The greatest boom in our history will 
soon be 10 years old. Business finds itself in a mixed mood 
of confidence and caution which is unusual only in how 
completely mixed it is. There is always a fine distinction 
between the way business actually is and the way it feels, 


because of a natural disposition to view the future anxiously. . 


Even when business is good, it wonders why it isn’t better. 

The sharp conflict of sentiment today arises from the 
fact that the orderly statistics are mostly on the side of 
confidence while the unpredictable factors tend to be on 
the other side. 

Also there is the uncomfortable feeling both in government 
and business circles of being hemmed in by the necessity 
of deciding whether to do something about inflation or just 
go on denouncing it. We realize that anything we do about it 
will be easier now than later but it will hurt some even now. 


Confidence. The reasons for bright expectations which 
seem to run through most current comment are many and 
impressive. For brevity’s sake they might be lumped to- 
gether simply as a combination of great buying power built 
up by the war. 

Statistically it can be shown that our productive power 
is greater by a third than in 1940, allowing for changes in 
the price level. This figure is still increasing. Also it can be 
proved that we have three times as much to spend or save 
as in 1940, again taking into account the higher price level. 

Still we need no better proof of things as they are than 
the volume of business being maintained in most lines and 
the fact that we still have largely a sellers’ market long 
after the war is over, we hope. 


Caution. On the other side of the picture, this is a presi- 
dential year and business has never been inclined to take 
that particular curve too fast. Uncertainty generated by 
a lively and important political fight will probably increase 
right up to November. 

Another factor on the side of caution is the ultimate fate 
of the European reconstruction program. It was the prospect 
of huge purchases for foreign aid which picked up business 
on first bounce in the middle of 1947 when most indexes 
pointed to a moderate recession. Now if this plan should 
ever run into serious trouble or limitation or doubts of its 
effectiveness it would remove an important prop supporting 
the present business level. 

There is also the prospect of a more conservative lending 
policy by banks, evidence of which can be found in abun- 
dance. One reason for this is the broad program of self- 
regulation being carried on by the banks, but ‘another more 
tangible one is that the Treasury will have a $6 to $7 billion 
surplus this year to reduce the debt and put a crimp in the 
money supply. 
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By WILLIAM R. 


Rates. Money rates began to change, or at least 
control of the money rates began to recognize a char 
March 8, 1946, when the Board of Governors approy 
elimination of the 1 percent rate on advances to non-me 
banks secured by direct obligations of the United § 
thereby removing their status of equality with x 
banks for such credit which had existed since Septem 
1939. 

April 23—The preferential discount rate of % p 
on advances to member banks secured by government ¢ ; 
gations due in less than a year was eliminated. 

July 12—The Board of Governors approved an ine 
from 4% to % percent in the minimum buying rate on} 
ers’ acceptances. 

August 23—The buying rate on bankers’ acceptal 
was further increased from 34 to 1 percent. : 

July 10, 1947—The fixed buying rate of 8% percent 
eliminated by the Federal Open Market Committeg 
new issues of Treasury bills. . 

August 1—A maturing issue of % percent one 
certificates of indebtedness was refunded with a new 
percent issue having a maturity of only 11 months. 

September 1—A maturing issue of % percent one-¥ 
certificates of indebtedness was refunded with a new 
percent issue having a maturity of only 10 months. 

September 15—Two issues of maturing notes 
funded with a new 1 percent issue having a ma 
12% months. 

October 1—A maturing issue of 1% percent one 
certificates of indebtedness was refunded with a new f 
cent one-year issue. ; 

November 1—A maturing issue of % percent one 
certificates of indebtedness was refunded with a 2 
percent 11-months’ issue. ; 

December 1—A maturing issue of 7 percent oney 
certificates of indebtedness and a maturing bond issue ¥ 
refunded with a new 1) percent 13 months’ note issue.” 

December .24—Federal Reserve open market sup 
levels were lowered, in most cases to prices slightly @ 
par for medium and long term, fully taxable 
bonds. 

January 1, 1948—A maturing issue of % percent 
year certificates of indebtedness was refunded with a1 
114 percent 12 months’ note issue. By this time, 
rate increased to almost 1 percent. 3 

January 9—Federal, Reserve Bank discount rates 
increased by 4 percent, to 14 percent on credits B 
on government obligations and eligible paper, and to’ 
percent on other secured advances. ; 

This trend has been reflected also in corporate 
yields, commercial loan rates and to a lesser extent in 
increased interest paid by many banks on savings. 
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